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CHAPTER VII. 


First Residence at Shiraz. 


r\URING the ninth of April, arrangements were made 
for the Ambassador's introduction to Prince Hu sein 
An Mik za. Meanwhile I visited the objects most worthy 
of notice immediately near our camp. The Jehdn Nemd, 
besides a garden-house or building at the gateway (already 
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noticed) contains an extraordinary edifice, the Kiildh FrangJci 
eH), so named from some resemblance in its projecting 
roof, to the hats which European travellers (or Franks) 
formerly wore. It is not singular, either in name or struc¬ 
ture; there are many others in Persia, and I shall hereafter 
more particularly describe that, called also the “ salt-cellar 1 ' 
or ncmekdan situate in one of the royal gardens 

near Ispahan. This of Shiraz , is embellished with many 
.pictures, gaudily coloured, but defective in drawing, 
proportion and perspective; among the subjects are hun¬ 
ting scenes, and the roman tick adventures of Khusrau, 
Simu'N and Ferha'd; also, a bridal procession which, 
being a minute though ridiculous representation of a real 
and interesting ceremony, I was induced to copy, and 
would have here given engraved, had not an illuminated 
picture, on the same subject, of equally minute detail, 
and far superior in execution, furnished me with the plate 
inserted and explained in another portion of this work. 
On the garden-walls, inside, are figures of kings and queens 
badly depicted in coloured tiles or glazed bricks ; but 
several pieces have already fallen out, and none, probably, 
will.be visible much longer; for to repair,, is a custom 
almost unknown at present in this country. 

Near the Jehan Nema is a building called Chchel Tan , 
V “ tlie foi 'ty bodies or persons.’’ Another, the Haft 
Tan or ‘‘seven persons/’ (from the number of holy 
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men there buried)., is a summer-house with a garden arid 
cypress-trees. In a room up-stairs, are the portraits of 
Saadi and IIa'fiz ; modem pictures, and interesting only 
from the names they bear. It is most probable that they 
are works of mere imagination ; yet in Shiraz , of which 
those poets are the pride and glory, and where they were 
born and died, some traces of their forms might be 
preserved. Such as they are, my sketches, accurately made 
from those pictures, and copied in the Miscellaneous Plate, 
annexed to this V'olume, (Nos, 1, and St), may gratify the 
curiosity of some; but will scarcely correspond to the ideas 
which Europeans would naturally form of personages so 
celebrated ( 1 ). A 1 ittle below the Haft Tan, is a quadrangular 
piece of ground, called the Ildjiziah (rU&U), divided by a 
range of chambers into two parts; one facing the city, is a 
small garden; the other a court in which stands the Tomb of 
Ha'fiz ; defiled however, by the proximity of several graves. 
From these, as I fancied, proceeded an offensive smell; 
but a Persian who accompanied me here one day, signifi- 




(') Saadi lived above an hundred years, and died in 1202. Ha'fiz died in 
791, of the Ilijerah, or of our era 1388; not 1340, as through some mistake 
Kiempfer (Anicen. Exot. p. 370) and others have calculated, Dow let Shah, 
however, the Persian Biographer, places the death of Hafiz in 794, (1391). Mr. 
Francklin has noticed the venerable Saadi’s white beard, and the ample whiskers of 
Ha’fiz. (Tour to Persia, p. 39, Calcutta, 1788). And Mr. Scott Waring informs 
us that Hafiz was “originally drawn without mustachios; but some painter taking 
“ offence at this appearance of want of manhood, supplied the defect, and has 
“ euthtfiy disfigured Ills countenance;” (Tour to Sheeraz, p. 38, Loud, 1807). 
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cantly pointing to tlie lazy Dervishes, who generally crowd 
the adjacent recesses, assured me that this bad smell or 
bad-bui x>), might be rather imputed to the In mg 
than the dead. The poet's monument formed of marble, 
delicately clouded, exhibits in admirable sculpture many 
of his own verses; it is about eight feet long, three feet 
and a half broad. Near it, within the walls, are a lew 
stately cypresses ; but of those trees so thickly planted 
on the outside, according to Ksempfer’s view, taken above 
an hundred years ago, (Amoen, Exot. p. 369)? one only 
remains ; this is opposite to the door, and appears in Plate 
XXIV, engraved from a drawing which I made at the 
Jehdn Nona , and which comprehends part of the city 
and the Pul i SacuU Jb) or “ Bridge of Saadi ” on the 

way leading to that poet’s Tomb. The Hqfiziah is built ol 
brick ; the wall which encloses the cemetery is ornamented 
on that side next the road with shallow niches, or arches 
filled up; the garden-wall is plain. In a chamber near 
his grave, are preserved the Poet’s collected works or Divan , 
Cjy j) as a wkf (■ or I'eligious endowment; but the 
volume containing them, however recommended by local 
associations, did not appear to me so valuable as many 
copies which I have elsewhere seen; or as either of two 
(very beautiful), out of five in my own collection. I do 
not even believe that it is the same book described by 
Pietro della Valle, (who visited the Tomb of Hafiz in 
1622} as well written, ornamented with gold, and perfect. 
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The King, lie adds, (Shah Abba's) had taken and kept 
at tliat time in his own Library, the autographical 
Divan of Hafiz himself, which, according to report, 
had once been deposited where his body lies( 3 ). But 
we have reason to doubt whether such a literary trea¬ 
sure ever existed^). To ICarim Kiia'n, ( w U ^J) 
who died in the year 1799 , having governed Persia 
with wisdom and liberality, the inhabitants of Shiraz 
are indebted not only for the monument which now 
covers the original grave of their favourite poet; but for 
the adjacent garden ; for the Haft Tan ; also for the Jehan 
Nemd , and various other buildings, by the construction of 
which he improved the city and embellished its neigh¬ 
bourhood, 

( a ) ** Si conserva quivi il libro di Hafiz, die lo intitola Dhian^ quasi coiigregatione, 
6 Raecolta, bene scritto, con oro, & intero; ma non e quello die scrisse giA 
* e T Autore di sua nvano ; il quale pur, vi era prima per quanto intendo ; ma il Re se 
*' lo prese & hora lo tiene neila sua Librem.” Viaggi, Lett. 16, (De 27- 
Lug iio 1622), 

( 3 ) The Odes which HA^Fizhad recited in convivial assemblies, or perhaps(as some 
imagine) on solemn occasions, were not collected during his life-time. The task of 
arranging his poems, scattered among various friends, if we may believe a Turkish 
commentator, was performed by one person, who disposed them as they now appear 
in the Divan. ei Poemata Haphyzi sparsa antea at indigest a collegit atque in Divani 
“ ordiriem redegit Seid Ivassim EnvarL" (See Reviczkfs “Specimen Poeseos Persies,’* 
procem. p. xxix). Or according to another account (p. xxi), by different survivors* 
who had been his auditors. This is confirmed by Dow let Sha'h, in his excellent 
Biography of the Persian Poets ; 

ff and after the death of Khuajah Hafiz, those who had been his companions and 
disciples, collected and arranged his poems(MS, Tezkirreh), 
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To those who seek the Mttselld, commemorated in that ode 
of Ha'fiz before quoted, (Vol. 1. p. 318), and so beautifully 
paraphrased by Sir William Jones, some avails arc shotvn, 
forming one end of an enclosure; a parallelogram, in length 
about one hundred and eighty feet, and in breadth forty- 
two, as I judged from measuring,by my paces, the founda¬ 
tion still visible. Of the walls which are standing, the lower 
part is faced with stone; above they are brick; and some of 
the fine cement covered with a dark blue varnish, yet remains. 
A block of marble, well carved in the Arabesque manner, 
and once, perhaps the ornament of an arch, lias fallen, 
neglected among heaps of rubbish, on the outside of 
this edifice ; which, w 7 e have reason to believe, was both 


spacious and handsome. I delineated its ruins as they appear 
in the Mi seel. Plate (No. 5). It is situate not many hundred 
yards from the tomb of Ha'fi z ; all the intermediate 
space, and probably a greater extent, belonged to the 
Mmella, and this denomination included the cemetery, 
wherein to be interred near the poet’s body, was considered 
by eminent persons, as an honourable privilege^). 





O Tims a celebrated Poet, Ta'leb Ja'jermi who “died about 

“the year 854, (or of our era 1450), was interred "by the side of Khua'jah IIa'fiz 
“ in the Musella of Shiraz,” 


Ji) kiU J ijuib cyliy j 


(J 








(MS. Tezkirrehoi Dowlit Ska's). But the Mmdla iva, »„ ediauTd^tated'to 
e igtous worship, and its cemetery contained the bodies of many distinguished 
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through this tract run two streams; the A‘b-i-Miri l_j1) 
and the A'b-i-Ruhii (Jy<j <_A); these are occasionally turned 
into various channels by the Persians, who, in the manage¬ 
ment of water, either for domes tick purposes, or for the irri¬ 
gation of their lands, have at all times evinced considerable 
ingenuity. Across the lluknabdd (or Rukni , as it is 
generally called) I often stepped ; but however small, it 
is more famed than many mighty rivers; having con¬ 
tributed with shrubs, flowers and trees, (of which not 
one vestige can now be found), and the querulous 
nightingale, or bulbul (JjJj), to render this a delightful spot, 
and justify Ha'jtz in his praise of the Musella and its 
rosy bowers. The air is said to be peculiarly pure 
and salubrious at this place, which even in its dete > 
riorated condition, is frequented by the meaner citizens 
of Shiraz ; who on summer evenings, come here in parties 
to chat, to smoke, and to eat lettuces dipped in the 
bubbling stream( 5 ). But they rarely permit their wives 
or daughters to participate in these recreations. 

personages, long before Hafiz was born; this appears, from various anecdotes in 
the Shiraz A amah, composed, as I iiave reason to believe, about the middle of the 
fourteenth ceniun ; although by Kamipfer, one of our best travel lei s, (A mcenit, Exot. 
p. 301), the author (Sheikh Zarkub) is styled (iu 1080), « recentissimus.” 

J ^ j\ Wt c—-■! * t ) 

JJuy \jj y Ax* ji ill y Oiifi 

** Shirus is supplied with water by means of Kanats?u\~\ Karizes, subterraneous 
“ conduits, and trenches or-artificial water-courses above ground). And the best of 
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About a mile from the HaJiztaJi, is a pleasant garden, now 
fast decaying, called the Dil-gushd (Liib) ; near which,, 
are the remains of an old caravanserai , sometimes occupied 
by muleteers. A little beyond the garden is an emdret 
or edifice, containing the Tomb of S-aa'di 
whose voluminous writings in Arabick and Persian, have 
procured him the highest reputation as a poet and a 
philosopher. The walls of this building were repaired 
and beautified by the munificent Kari m Kii a'n ; but 
the tomb bears marks of injury, conspicuous on the side 
exposed to view from the court, as will appear in two 
sketches which I made on the spot (See Plate XXV). One- 
represents the tomb only; this is entirely of stone, exhibiting 
inscriptions cut in large and small characters; it is, for 
the greater part, open at top, but a board, adapted by 
its shape as a cover, lay near it on the ground. In 
the other is delineated the inner front of the emdret ; 
and Saadi’s tomb is seen as it stands in a vaulted 
recess. A stair-case in the middle compartment leads 
to some chambers above. The entrance to the build¬ 
ing is by a door-way in the opposite wall of the 



isfeAarMh^RDKN a’d doulet Hassan e bn Bn ah, a Prince of 
<( „ Dihmtf iace ’ brst caLlscd 10 be made; and this Karh is denominated the 

J? * or stream of Rukn abad:” See the MS. Geographical Khatmah (<UiU) 

s*T m ° f 

tUc veers™ , y ft0ra Wh0m ,hc “™“» <*•*« if name, dW in 

. • 008, (or of Christ 870), hut according to the MS. Shlrit Namuh, in 383. 



Vat, II, p. A* 


ri xx r 


//■. Jfu£fs/ir. 
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square, so very low, that in passing through it a person 
of moderate height must stoop almost double; it was so 
contrived that horsemen might not intrude. Near the 
walls, outside, by a descent of many steps, the 
visitor is conducted to a small building erected over 
a remarkable fountain or well, abounding with fish; the 
water is always cool; and delicious, if tasted at an early 
hour, before the people of an adjoining village contamin¬ 
ate it by their personal ablutions, and by the scourings 
of foul linen. This spot was formerly called Kelat-i-Gazerdn 
((jtyls LLiJb) in allusion to “ bleacher’s buckets,” used here; 
and Gazer-gdh j) K), “ the washers place but is 

now often dignified with the name of Saadiah (i> t duug). 
Among the fishes I did not remark any of those which, 
as it was said, some enthusiastick admirers of Saadi 
had decorated with small gold rings; this, if ever, must 
have been done when to kill such creatures here, was 
reckoned an act of sacrilege which the deceased poet 
would himself punish with sudden death( 6 ). 



(*) u Le commII n people tient ce poisson consacre a Gtoeic Sadi, et que si Ton en 
4t prend, le Saint pun it de mort subitemeot les coupabl.es/* (Chardin, Voyage, &c* 
Tomeix. p. 183. Rouen. 17*23), “On n’oseroit y toucher,” says Daulier Deslandes, 
** h cause qi/ils Tout consacr6 k Cheik Saadi,”&C. Beautez de la Perse, p. 70), See 
also Tavernier (Voy. Liv, V), and other travellers. Yet Chardin by means of a 
trifling bribe, so contrived that he and his friends the Carmelite Fathers carried off 
on different occasions, ,f un grand plat” of these consecrated fishes; although an 
unfortunate Armenian, (who must have neglected to bribe), was discovered while 
faking some, severely bastonadoed, and fined an hundred crowns. (Chard T, ix. 183); 

C 
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To the man who guards the low door and shows the tomb, 
I once applied for information respecting an ancient 
manuscript, containing all the works of Saadi, and sup¬ 
posed to be preserved here. He produced two volumes, 
declaring that they were of the real Khat-e-Sheikh hi) 
actually transcribed by the hand of that venerable sage 
himselft 7 )* The imposition being immediately detected, he 
swore beseri Ali “by the head of Ali” that they 

had, at least, been copied from the originals. I found them 
however, to be the liustctn, and Gulistan , two on! y of 
Saadi’s numerous compositions, very badly written, and 
of recent date; such manuscripts as the book-sellers of 
Shiraz and Ispahan daily offered at inconsiderable prices. 
Ihe guardian of Saadi’s Tomb, was, however, extremely 
civil; and contented with a trifling recompense for his 
trouble, in showing the place, and preparing CaMm or 
tobacco-pipes for my companions and me. Belonging to 
his family, as we supposed, were two women, and four 
or five young girls, who appeared unconstrained and good- 
humoured ; they did not conceal their faces; we thought 
some ol them, pretty, and all had fine dark eyes. 


The time appointed for our introduction to the Prince, 
(the tenth of April), having arrived, we provided ourselves 



O By the Persians in general, but particularly by those of Shir/iz, Saadi is empha- 
ica y sty ed "the Sheikh,” his name being seldom mentioned. Other learned men, 
ontnei, enjoy this title; which is also given to tilt; chiefs o f tribes, aud elders of families. 
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with kafsh, slippers of green sdghri, or shagreen) 
the wooden heels of which were shod with iron and nearly 
two inches high ; w'e procured also the stockings called 
chdkshur , QyuiU-) made of crimson cloth ; and silken garters 
wherewith to fasten them about the knees; such were the only 
articles of Persian court-dress that it was thought neces- . 
sary for us to adopt on this occasion. Between eleven 
and twelve o’clock we set out on horse-back, accompanied 
by the Mehnand&r Zeki Khan, Abu’l Hass an Ki-ia'n 
and other noblemen, with their attendants ; our own 
military escort, trumpeters, and a multitude of servants; 
and went in formal procession from the camp to the 
city. We passed through many narrow and filthy streets, 
and the fine bazar or Market-place of Karim Khan , where 
the people from all quarters had crowded together in 
their best apparel. Having reached the palace we alighted 
at the outer gate, and were led by the proper officers 
through a court lined with tofangjis or musketeers, 

whose dresses were by no means uniform, to an inner 
square planted with trees, where the Prince was seen, 
sitting in the corner of a tdldr (jilb"), a spacious and lofty 
hall with an open front. At various intervals after we had 
come within his view, until we approached the room in 
which he sat, the master of ceremonies stopped us, that 
we might make the due obeisances; himself each time, 
bowing so profoundly, that his turban almost touched 
the ground. We came at length, into the presence-chamber, 
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having left our slippers outside the door; and seated 
ourselves according to rank, in the cross-legged fashion, on 
?iammeds (^already described in Vol. I. p. 267, as pieces of 
fine, soft felt) laid close to the wall, over-the splendid carpet 
of this room. The Ambassador’s place was at one extre¬ 
mity of a long nammed which the Prince occupied at the 
other. There was a perfect silence during some moments-; 
the Prince then, with a very loud voice, pronounced the 
usual form of welcome, li khiish dmedid” after which 

the Ambassador introduced the English gentlemen, mention¬ 
ing their respective names and situations in the Embassy. 

As we entered, the outer court, I had observed, several 
women gazing at us from the roof of some apartments; 
their number seemed increased when we took our seats 
in the Divun Khan ah (*jU or hall of audience, and 

above thirty had assembled in a balcony at the opposite 
end of the square. They were wrapped in fine white 
Chddrs, (jjW, veils or rather sheets); and even their eyes 
could scarcely be discerned. Some, it was said, belonged, 
to the Prince’s establishment, and others to liis mother's, 
the Queen’s. 

Meanwhile, the acting Vazir and other courtiers in their 
robes of ceremony, remained in the open square, without 
any shelter from the meridian sun; standing in most 
respectful attitudes at a little distance. The Prince, 
however, sometimes interrupted his conversation with the 
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Ambassador, by addressing a few sentences in liis praise,, 
to the Vazir, and these were uttered so audibly that 
all present might hear them. The minister replied by a. 
repetition, and tenfold exaggeration of the same praises,, 
recited like a speech previously learned, by rote. 

While Calkins (the smoking-pipes already noticed in. 
Vol. I. Appendix), and coffee were presented to us, the 
Prince enquired particularly after the health of his “uncle 
so he. always styled the King of England; and asked the 
Ambassador many questions relative to America, (called by 
the Turkish name of Yangidunia , the “new world 3 ’), con¬ 
cerning which the Persians evince much curiosity, and an 
equal degree of ignorance. He spoke on many subjects ; 
and declared his high opinion of Abu’l Hass an Kha'n,. 
whom he complimented on his conduct as Envoy to our 
court; but the Kha'n, who during this interview stood, 
like a statue, near the door, (within the room), had sufficient 
reason, from some late occurrences, to doubt the sin¬ 
cerity of those professions. 

The Prince, Husexn Ali Mirza, appeared to be in 
his twenty-second or twenty-third year ; affable and elegant 
in manners, and extremely handsome; his waist long and 
taper; the girdle being worn very low, according to 
a fashion among the younger Persians ; who in this, as 
in wearing the cap on one side, or pushed backwards. 
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und other points of dress, have shown that Europeans 
are not the only coxcombs. He was richly decorated 
with pearls; and the beau bands (joj j>jb) which encir¬ 
cled his arms, must have been of considerable value, if 
the jewels set in them might be estimated from their size 
and brilliancy. His Ccdidn was also splendidly ornamented 
with gold and precious stones( 8 ). Near him sat a little 
boy, five or six years old, one of his brothers, who 
behaved with the utmost gravity. Our visit lasted about; 
half an hour; and we, having resumed our slippers 
outside the door, retired, making obeisances whilst within 
the Prince's view, at certain intervals, as when we entered. 

There is something in the ceremony of introduction 
at an Eastern Court, that appears theatrical; from the 
magnificence and variety of dresses, and the very form 
of the open-fronted. hall generally the scene of action 
with its pillars and the curtain, often hanging in festoons 
above. The Plate (XXVI), engraved from a sketch which 
I made on my return to the camp, and corrected after 
subsequent visits to the palace, will give some idea of our 
interviews with Hus ein ali Mirza, and with the other 
princes, to whom on various occasions we were presen- 



(*) It was notaboe two or three years since he hail received the Kins’s permission 
to smoke duringaud ertces of ceremony ; a gentleman of our party, informed me that 
he happened to be at Shiraz when the Royal Firman arrived which authorized 

Prince Husein Am to assume publickly this privilege of manhood. 
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ted ; for there was but little difference in ceremonies or in 
the general appearance of the open-fronted halls. It 
may be here observed, that they, like the King their 
father, generally appoint for the reception of Ambassadors, 
such an hour as, according to the season, or the intended 
room of audience, will best enable them to display in 
full sun-shine, the brilliancy of their jewels ; a custom 
which we might trace to very early ages. The title of 
“bright” or “resplendent,” was added to the name of 
one sovereign, because his regal ornaments glittering 
in the sun’s rays on a solemn festival, (celebrated above 
eight hundred years before our era, as Sir William Jones 
calculates, or above three thousand, as Monsieur Bailly 
imagines), so dazzled the eyes of all beholders, that they 
scarcely could bear the effulgence; and some knew not 
which was the Monarch, or which the great luminary 
of day( 9 ). Thus T heopliytact, an Historian who flourished 



{") Firdausi having mentioned the jewels which profusely decorated the throne 
and person of Jems hi'd, during the great festival called Nawruz, compares him 
when seated in royal state Jifi }f~ to the « Sun shining amidst 

the heavens( Shnhuumah). The Parst of Surat, w ho by desire of an English 
gentleman, abridged Firdausi’s great Poem into prose, ascribes the blaze of 
glory that surrounded Jemshi'd, to divine irradiation. “ The light of the Sun and 
“the light of that Monarch appearing in the same place, no person knew which 
“ was the sun, or which was Jemshi'd.” 

(MS. Shah Numah Near; Brit. Mus. Hyde, Royal, B. xiv). According to another 
manuscript, the Zdn al akhbar, which iu a very curious chapter describes the 
Magi a n ceremonies and festivals, it w r as on the Nawruz or vernal equinox that 
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about six centuries after Christ, relates that the Persian 
King IIoumisdas, sitting on his throne, astonished all 
spectators by the blazing glories of bis jewels; and 
King Agrippa was almost regarded as a God, so power¬ 
fully did his ornamented dress reflect the morning sun¬ 
beams; as we learn from the Jewish writer, Josephus( 10 }. 


Jemshid, having triumphed over the blacks and the Dices'or demons, cansed immense 
•quantities of jewels obtained as spoils from the enemy, to be piled upon his throne, 
so that all might behold them. “ As the sun shone through the windows on those 
“jewels, and the gold, his whole palace was illuminated by their reflected brilliancy • 
** find on this account he was surnamed Sheid, which in the Parsi dialect signifies 
“Splendour,” and the sun for this reason, also, is called Khfa sheid; Khur being 
“ the solar orb, and Sheid “ bright or splendid.” 

’Uil * 
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It appears from the MS. Berhan Katteei in ijjjy) that Jemshid desirous of displayin 
his jewels most advantageously, caused his throne to be placed in such a maimer 

“facing the East," (tlA* ‘-r-'Wjy) that when the rising sun beamed on his splendid 
.crown, the mrl tit ude exclaimed ‘‘this is tlie dawn of a new day/* 

O Theophyl. Simoc. (Lib. IV,cap. 3). Joseph. Antiq. Jud. (Lib. XIX, cap. 7 ). 
It appears that Agrippa’s robe produced the effect of jewels; being wholly embroi¬ 
dered, or interwoven in a wonderful manner with silver, erroXjjv evbva&/ievos e ^ apyOnuv 
Vewoiwivriv rraoav, ws Savpaenav vt$v etvat &c. The flatterers, however, of some 
Kings, wished to persuade them that their splendour was not caused by artificial means 
but proceeded from a ray of divine light beaming in their eyes, or pervading their 
persons ; a ray too strong for the optieks of common mortals. Several Persian authors 
allude to the “light” which, as Keondemi'r, the son of Mi'rrhond says in 
both his historical works, **&±j**» JJuU*. ^j\ ^ «flashed from the face of 
“ Jem shi' D j" (See the MSS. Habib al Seir ; and Khelaset alAkhb&r). See also what 
more authentick writers have related concerning other Sovereigns. OfJulius Cassar 
Dio; of Augustus, Suetonius; and of Attila, Priscus. The “nimbo effulgens” of 
Virgil (.La, II- 616) will occur to the classical reader; whom, respecting glories in 
pictures, I refer to the Appendix, 
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I remarked, oil our entrance into tlie Prince’s palace, 
that picture of Rustam (jJLy) contending with the D'tv-i- 
Sefid j/j) or “White Giant,” which an ingenious 

traveller has well described as “ done in very lively 
“colours,”—“the figures are at full length, but ill propor- 
“ tioned”( u ). It has not, indeed, any recommendation but the 
subject; which is among the Persians such a favourite as we 
may suppose one of Hercules’s labours to have been among 
the Greeks; it presents itself in many other palaces, and 
the principal buildings of different cities, and in illumin¬ 
ated pctfw^manuscripts, particularly the fine copies of 
Firdausi’s Sha'h Na'mah( 12 ). 

The City of Shiraz seems rapidly hastening to decay, 
and most of its pub lick structures, once very numerous, 
are in a state of ruin or of neglect. The chief Masjed 
(as* 1 *'*) or Mosque, founded by AtaIbeg Sha’h ( 4 li» 
is a grand edifice, about one hundred and fifty yards 
square; and has, for above six centuries, borne the name 



(**) u At the door of the ark is a painting, representing the combat between the 
u celebrated Persian hero Rostum, and Deeb Sifeed, or the White Demon,” &c. 


Francklhfs Tour to Persia, p. 23 Calc, 1783. 

Q 2 ) Most of those pictures that l have seen, nearly agree in the representations of 
Rustam and the Div* What ideas tlie Persians entertain of their chief hero, and 
his monstrous antagonist, may be ascertained on reference to an engraving, given 
in the “ Oriental Collections," (VoL II p. 53), and taken from a picture in one of my 
illuminated Shah Namahs ; but it is certain that. Rustam was famous in Romance 
long before the tenth century when Firdausi composed this work. See the Appendix* 
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of Masjed-e-naw (j jor the “ New Mosque.” There 
are, as I heard, nearly sixty other places of religious 
worship; and the late chief ruler, KabTm Khan, had 
at the time of his death, almost completed a capa¬ 
cious Mosque, embellished, according to report, with a 
tesselated pavement of beautiful marble, besides seventy 
columns of stone; this is the Masjed-e-Vakil. Of the 
madrmsehs or colleges, comprised within the 

city, and amounting, as some said, to forty ; several are 
totally abandoned, and the others but thinly attended 
by students. One of the most celebrated is the Mad- 
rasseh-i-Klian, containing an hundred and three cells or 
chambers. The Citadel, called the Ark or Areg , 

(a name which may remind us of the latin word «nr( 13 ), 
comprising the palace, Divdn-Khdnah, many fountains and 
reservoirs of water (hawz and barkah <£J); and various 
baths; are all memorials of the illustrious Kahi'm Kha n, 
who exercised the fullest powers of a King, under the 
inferior title of Vakil (jA;). The Hammdm i Vakil , which 
he constructed near his mosque already mentioned, 
is the finest of sixty or seventy baths frequented by the 
citizens. But the Bazar erected by him is the glory 

( 13 ) That the ancient kings placed their habitation in the arx or citadel for safety, 
we learn from Servius tin Virg Ain IV. 11.0). "Regiitm enitn fuit habitare in arcibus 
propter tutelam.” Arg or Areg (i— $J) signifies a small castle constructed within 

a large fortress, jJ 4 tX&h MS, Berhan Kuttqa, 
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of Shiraz , and unequalled throughout tlic empire. It is 
a spacious and lofty street, covered by a handsome 
vaulted roof, and divided, as a Persian assured me, 
into fifteen hundred shops. How much this account 
was exaggeiated, I had not patience to ascertain by 
actual enumeration; but the Bazar i Vakil (Jj is 
a building of considerable extent, and would prove an 
ornament to the capital of any country. 

This City possesses within its precincts the remains 
of an hundred Imam Zddahs , according to local informa¬ 
tion; but of those pious Mohammedans, whom many 
here regarded as Saints, whatever opinion others may 
entertain, (Sec Vol. I. p. 176, 177), the number is reduced 
to sixty, by the more accurate statement of Mijrza 
Ja n( 14 ). Their tombs, of which I saw several, were mostly 
small edifices of brick or clay, and of mean appearance. 
Some were surmounted by domes, and two or three 
seemed occupied by dervishes or other persons 

engaged in prayer and meditation. A little outside 
the walls are many cemeteries distinguished respectively 
by the names of remarkable personages; most are 
shaded by a few trees; and over or near the principal 


O Mif.za Ja'n (jjU- or, as generally called, Mirza Joon, a native of 

Shiraz, and a very ingenious man of letters, resided in that city when we arrived there* 
He thence accompanied to Isfahan my friend Captain Lockett, through whose kindness 
I possess the account of that journey, written by the Mirza himself. 
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grave, there is a brick building, which forms the takkiah 
(<u£j), a lodging or resting-place for pilgrims. Such is 
that called Shdhzadah Mohammed *U) ; another 

is the Shah Dai (^b *b) with a garden, about one mile, 
southward, from the citj’'. This Shaii Da'i was not 
only a saint, (the reader must pardon me for the frequent 
misapplication of a title which should claim our respect); 
he was also a poet; according to MTrza Ja'n ; whose 
manuscript journal notices a stream of excellent water 
running near the tomb ; and opposite to this, he adds, 
is an ample “burial-ground, named Derb-i-Salm , one 
“ of the most ancient spots in the vicinity of Shiraz^ 5 ). 

The Khatun-e-Ky6/met ^yU) does not contain 

many relicks of holy men; it is, however, a large 
building, situate towards the south-eastern extremity of 
the city ; in a place celebrated for good water and 
pure air; the dome is of coloured tile-work, and said 
to be six hundred years old. Near the Ilajiziah is a 
considerable edifice, named, from the Imam Zddah , who 
reposes in it, Shah Mir Ali Hamzah con¬ 

spicuous with its glazed cupola. Behind, is another 
Imam Zddah , the Mir Mohammed, ; these are 

two of the cemeteries belonging to Shirdz. Not far from 
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them is the Tciklciah of Mohammed Rah I'm Kha'ist 
( W U handsomely built of brick. It derives' its 

name from the person whose body it contains ; the soil 
of Ka it Tm Kha'x ^ to this bliilding are annexed a 
bath and a caravanserai. 

Other takkiahs, and gTaves of pious and learned men, 
may be seen in this neighbourhood; their number indeed 
js considerable; and Kaempfer, no very modem traveller, 
mentions a work describing them, and entitled from its 
subject, Hazdr ve yek mezar , or “ The Thousand and One 
Tombs”( 16 ). But Shiraz will not reward those who seek 
for vestiges of remote antiquity; the boast of an early 
origin is not supported by any monuments ; and sober 

( ie i —** Multa seges sepulchralium, quze virorum ex omniaevo doctissimorum exit* 
vias condunt, milk et urnitn recenset auctor Libri qui ra$cribitur, j)}+ So 3J \jh 

llasaar we jek me&aar, i, e milk et unum mausolea ” (Aincen, Exot, p. 368), A 
“ thousand and one” is a favourite number in the East, Olivier mentions ruins at 
Larenda, near KonieM, Jconium), called lhe“ thousand and one churches/' Voyages, 
Tome vi p. 38G ^Par. 1807. oct), I saw at Constantinople, the remarkable cistern 
of “ a thousand and one pillars!*' Those delightful tales are universally known which 
Galland translated into French, and Dr Scott into English, from different copies of 
the genuine Arabick work, entitled u the thousand and one nights," 

On the plan of those tales, a Persian author composed the Hazdr Yek Ruz 
or (t thousand and one days/' a collection of entertaining stories, of which Petis de Ja 
Croix published a French translation, sufficiently accurate, although differing in 
some proper names from my manuscript containing part of the original work. Thus 
the fair Repsima, of ** Les mille et im jour/'(jour 958), is styled Aruiah 
in my copy/and her husband goes to Misr or Egypt, not to the “cite des 

“ Indes/' as in the printed translation, I have marked some other instances of the 
title “ one thousand and one/' but the notice is mislaid, and they do not at present 
occur to my recollection* 
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inquiry assigns its foundation to the seventh century of 
our era. That it was built by a cousin of Heja'ge 
ben yusuf, we learn from Ebn Haukal; or by a 
brother, as Sheikh Zarku'b informs us( 17 }. Whether 
attributed to a brother or a cousin of the tyrant Heja'je( 18 ), 
the date of its construction seems thus ascertained by 
Hamdallaii Cazvi'ni( 19 ). te One tradition relates that 
(A it was originally erected by Tahmuras Di'veband, 
“ [the conqueror of Demons), and fell to ruin; there is 
“also a report that in former ages, this territory was 
“denominated Far's , (or Pars ) after the son of Thu' a, 
“the son of Sa'm (Shem) the son of Noah, on whom 
be the peace of God ! But according to accounts the 
most authentick, Mohaaimed ben yusuf Thakifi, 
“ the brother of Heja je ben yusuf, either founded, or 
“ repaired it in Muselman times; whilst another tradition 



n Orient. Geogr. of Ebn Haukal (p. lot), MS. Shirh N&mah of Sheikh 
Zarku'b ; Sect. 3. 


P an aCCOttnt of this monster’s life, compiled and translated from the best 
oriental authorities, by Major Price, in his excellent work, the « Chronological Retro¬ 
spect of Mahommedau History." Vol. I. p. 448 — 431 . 


i i’JjJ -UAl- AaJjjJ bjlp-i ,2j\ ,j f l9 \ 

1" ^ j ^ ^ 3 r u ^ 'SS'XJ 
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“ ascribes its restoration to the son of Heja'je’s uncle, 
“Mohammed ben Ca'sim ben Abi Okeil, in theseventy- 
“ fourth year of the Hijerah ; {A. D. C39), under the 
“ propitious sign of the Virgin”^). 

By Zaearia Cazvi'ni, PIa'fiz Abrit', and other 
writers, the name of Shiraz is derived from a son of 
1 ahmuius, above mentioned, one of those early Sove¬ 
reigns, whose history is clouded with fable. But a rare 
Manuscript informs us that the city was called from 
“ Shiraz , a word in the old Persick language, signifying 
“ Lion’s paunchbecause all the wealth of every town 
“in the same region was transported to Shiraz , and none 
“ returned - thence to any other place”( 31 ). 



0°) That the celestial bodies exercised a powerful influence over human affairs 
the ancients appear, almost universally, to have believed. This might be proved by 
■4 multiplicity of examples; here I shall only quote Plutarch, who having mentioned 
the month and day when Rome was founded, the planetary conjunction and the 
eclipse w hich then occurred, and having calculated the nativity of Romulus, imme¬ 
diately adds; “for the fortunes of cities as of men, have certain periods regulated 
“ from their very beginnings, according to the positions of the stars." Ett et ml 
ttAews uitnrep av^pwirov, nvpiov 'ejje iv, oiovrai y'povov, ’etc rijs jrpwrjjs ytpeaeuS 

nposras rtav aaripwv ’e7ro^«r Seopovpevov. (Pint, in Romulo). The course of this 
work will give me occasion to notice the heavenly signs under which o her Persian 
cities were founded ; as they are, with much seeming accuracy, recorded by Eastern 
w riters. To describe Virgo, which presided over Shiraz, Hamd allah, in the passage 
above quoted, uses i,bya Synechdoehe), the word Sumbulah, signifying that “ear of 
“corn," which the Virgin appears to hold, as she is represented in some Eastern 
pictures of the Zodiack. 

jjj*i l wp cW i (’ 1 ) 
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We learn from IIa'fiz Abru', that “ in the beginning 
« of Islam, or Mohammed's religion, whilst the Arabian 
es troops were fighting at Istakhr (or Perse polls), their 
<s camp covered the spot where Shiraz now stands”^ 2 ), 
“ Having taken Istakhr ,” says another writer, “ they 
“ came to this place of encampment, and built the 
54 city, which is in extent about one farsang , (or between 
4< three and four miles) and without walls” (®). This account 
was composed in the tenth century of our era ; but it 
appears that fortifications were soon after ejected. 
According to IIah dal la n, Shiraz became so populous 
during the reign of Azzed ad doulah, (who died in the 
year of Christ, 982), that he could not find there sufficient 
room for the accommodation of his army ; lie built there¬ 
fore in front, a town or village where his troops might be 
quartered, and gave the name of Ui) Fena-Khusrau 

gird to this place, generally called by the people Suk al 
Emir yy) or the “ Prince’s market,” which flourished 
so considerably as to produce an annual revenue of twenty 
thousand dinars , or pieces of gold ; but it is now destroyed. 
“Siiika' 5!, until the time of Samsam ad'douleh, son of 

L-Xi*- jsr*^ ^ IjJjI jii j ('“) 

MS. Tar'ikh i Hafiz Abru. uu, j! jly£ UU- dJJjj <UALj 

[f j 1 j W'l jd (~ J ) 

MS, Sur Held. dAb yj fJij&jy* dudl$J obuu 
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(Azzed ad’ douleh), had been witbout ramparts. I-ie, to 
“ defend the city against enemies, constructed a wall, in cir- 
i( cumference twelve thousand five hundred paces’^' 1 ). This, 
according to the same author, was repaired by Sharp 
ad’di'n Mahmud, ^); an d some old walls were 

standing in the year 1627, when Sir Thomas Herbert visited 
Shiraz; these had nearly disappeared in 1665, as Tavernier 
informs us; and we learn from Chardin, that at the time 
of his residence there (166’9), the city was no longer sur¬ 
rounded by walls : these had fallen to decay, although the 
gates remained^ 5 ). 

The present fortifications are modern; Karim Kha'n 
encompassed Shirdz with towets and walls ; most of these 
were pulled down, and others built by Aga (or Aka) 
Mohammed Kha'n (^U. W) uncle of the king now reign¬ 
ing; the space inclosed is probably from four to five miles in 
circumference; but many parts of the city are very scantily 
inhabited; and I passed one day through the southern quarter 
which seemed to be in a state of absolute depopulation. 
Whatever may be the exaggerated estimate of natives, I am 



MS. A ozhut al C olub. Geogr. ch. 12. A^jb * a A)(.A ^ i, 0 jyb 


(“l See Herbert’s “ Travels," p. 136, (3d. edit. 1G65) Tavernier's "Voyages de Perse." 
Liv. \. chap. 21 Chardin's " Voyage en Perse.” Tome IX. p. 175. (Rouen 1723), 
Shiraz was without walls in 1677. (Fryer’s Trav. p. 248). 
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inclined from my own observations, confirmed by the 
opinion of intelligent friends, to rate the number of persons 
resident within the walls, as under thirty, and perhaps not 
much exceeding twenty thousand.. 

Tn the fourteenth century Shiraz had nine gates, of which 
the names are recorded by Hamdallah Cazvi'ni, who 
then compiled his Geographical Treatise. There were in 
the sixteenth century, twelve gates according to the Ajaieh 
al Gheraieb (c_^l (_->»)> a manuscript dated 1569- One 
hundred years after, four only remained, which Chardin 
has enumerated; and, in 1811, I counted six. Of these the 
Derwazeh Cazerun, or “ Cazerfm Gate,” alone retains its 
original appellation; it is among the nine mentioned by 
Hamdallah ; and, before him, was noticed by Saadi in 
one of those poetical compositions, which have exposed the 
memory of that celebrated Philosopher to charges of extreme 
impurity ; whilst, in honour of his name, another gate is now 
entided Derwdzeh i Saacli . 

On the road leading from this gate to liis Monument, 
is a bridge called the Pul i Saadi which appears 

in the view, (Plate XXIV), built over a Seilaub (uAjwj), or 
channel, often nearly destitute of water, but at some 
seasons liable to considerable inundations from winter- 
rains, ot the dissolution .of snow on the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains; there is also a bridge, erected by KarVm. Khan, 
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over this uncertain stream which runs a few miles towards 
the South-East, and is lost in the salt lake of Mdklu (_,UL). 
The Hud Khdnek Zangi ( £)j near the Chehd tan , 

is a river-bed, generally dry. The A'b-i-Ruhi-abdd, and 
other little brooks have been already mentioned; but the 
city is chiefly supplied with water by Canats or subter¬ 
raneous conduits( 26 ). 

The prospect of Shiraz from a rising ground on the 
Isfahan road, is, I believe, the most favourable: although 
the intermediate space exhibits but faint vestiges of those 
gardens and buildings that once rendered it so rich and 
beautiful a scene, according to the view taken in 1664 by 
Daulier Deslandes, and the reports of other travellers ; and 
we can only trace the multiplicity of cypresses which excited 
their admiration, in the few still preserved near the tombs 
of certain holy mcn(' 7 ). Plate XXVII, engraved after a 



{*“) Cant'd or Canudt plural of i’Uji. 


(") Sec the View given by Deslandes in his Beautez de k Perse." p. 66. See also 
p. 69 wherein he celebrates the number and size ot the cypress trees, “je ne croy pas 
" f l u ’ il y lieu au nionde on il y ait taut et de si gros cyprez, plantez en belie ordou. 
nance," &c. His View is taken from tbe Tang i Allahahbar [jZ\ dbl lS'Z) or 
narrow pass of Allah aJcbar between two bills on the Isfahan road.* He has repre¬ 
sented the arch which Pietro della Valle had noticed before him; “QuestoArco 
"occnpa in quel luogo angusto tutta la strada da monte a monte; lo chiamano per cio 
Tenglte el Ekbar, &c. (Lettera de 21 di Ottobre 1621). Saadi, after a long 
absence from his native city, speaks with rapture of gazing on it once more from the 
eminence of Allah akbar. jb jjuo biji 

f \ dill jui ji 

See in his Div&n the ode beginning with this couplet. The name, Allah alcbar t 
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beautiful drawing made by Major D’Arcy, represents 
Shiraz seen from tlie Takht-i-Cajar, a royal palace which I 
shall again have occasion to notice as it was the Ambassa¬ 
dor’s residence during a space of nearly three months. There 
is not perhaps, any other spot near Sktr&z, where so many 
trees could be comprehended in a view of that city. Those 
in the fore-ground belong to the palace above-mentioned. 

That some writers ascribe the foundation of Shiraz to 
very ancient times I have already shown, and that their 
assertions are not justified by the evidence of monuments 
now existing within the walls; neither are any described 
as visi ble there, by Asiaticks or Europeans of respectabiltv. 
Even Sheikh Zarku'jb, the native historian of this city, 
is not able to trace its origin beyond the seventh century, 
according to a passage before extracted from his Shiraz 
Aaffirt/i, and another which informs us, that according 
to ancient records, “Shiraz had been at first, a tract 
(< of uneven ground, neglected and uncultivated, where 
once, every year, the kings and chiefs of Persia were 
“ accustomed to assemble ; saying, the Sumaa of Solomon, 



signifies “God is most great,” and may have been derived, asKiempfer imagines, from 
the involuntary exclamation of those who having toiled through sandy deserts, unex¬ 
pectedly behold from 1 his spot the beauties of Shiraz ; “non possunt quin verbis et 
“ votis in ro Allah efebar, i-e,” sit laus Deo I erumpant,” (Amcenit. Exot. p. 367) In 
1705 the edifices of Allah alcbar had mostly fallen to decay, as appears front a view 
and description given in the "Voyages de Corneille Be Brun”p. 234. 301. f 
1718. folio). v 
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“ the prophet, (on whom be the peace and blessing of 
“God), was situate here: and this they considered as 
“an auspicious circumstance. The city of 1 stakin' was 
** then the Royal capital and seat of government in Fars, 
“and until the time of Mohammed ben yusef,” who, 
as we have seen, founded Shiraz^ 8 ). 

Of the Princes anterior to him, the only certain vestiges 
that I could discover in the vicinity, were remains of 
an edifice ; probably the sit man above noticed ; and some 
figures carved in a neighbouring rock; the representations, 
perhaps, of those illustrious personages, who, as Sheikii 
Za rkub has informed us, assembled annually at this tract of 
land. There is a third object well worthy of examination, 
the castle of Fahender once exceedingly strong, both 

by nature and art; but now in such a state of decay that 
no criterion exists from which its age can be deter¬ 
mined. It is, if we may credit local tradition, not 
inferior to the others in antiquity; and, as nearest the 
city, I shall describe it first; proceeding thence in the 
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order of my visits to the Throne of the Mother of Solomon, 
(perhaps the sumaa); and the sculptured rock. 

The castle of Fahender stands east-ward of Shiraz at 
the distance of about two miles, on a mountain, the 
extreme summit of which was once covered with its 
walls. In coming from the Hafiziah I stopped to sketch 
the distant appearance of this castle, as Le Brun who 
above a century ago, delineated it with much exactness, 
took his view amongst the very ruins. In the annexed 
Plate (XXVIII), I have included (on the left) part of 
the Kith Galwdneh Dtv , (,.p e J^ xf) or “ mountain 

of the Demon’s cradle deriving its name from a 

passage cut in the solid stone. Through this passage I 
went two or three times, and observed, in the adjacent 
hills several other sJiekdf(±JsL i), fissures and caverns ; these I 
had not an opportunity of exploring ; but from information 
given by a peasant, it seemed probable that one, at 
least, was artificial. Next in my sketch is seen the building 
which contains the Cabrgah-e-Sheikh , <jf) or burial- 

place of Saadi ; after that is the brick tower of a mill. 
We then perceive the garden Dilgmhd (before noticed)' 
at the foot of Kuh-e-Fahender , the “ mountain of Fahender ’ 
sloping on its southern side into the plain: this, a little 
farther towards the east, is called Derya-i-nemek b 
or the” salt lake,” being often inundated with water, which, 

s 

evaporating, leaves on the earth a strong incrustation 
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of salt. Beyond this plain appear the hills of the Firuzabcid 
and Fassa road; and my view closes on the right with 
an Imdmzddeh or sepulchral monument of some Muselm&n 
saint whose name I have forgotten. 

In this aspect, the castle exhibits but one fragment, 
apparently insulated ; part of a tower, by the country people, 
styled the minareh Having ascended the rock, (and 

to climb it in any direction is a task of difficulty) 
1 found much of the ancient walls yet remaining in various 
masses of excellent masonry, which filled the natural 
chasms and inequalities of the mountain; crowning its 
summit and defending its sides with ramparts almost 
impregnable, and extending above a mile. The mortar 
used in their construction is so indurated by time, that a 
piece could not be separated without considerable violence 
from the stones which it cemented together. 

The castle was supplied with water by two wells,, 
cut into the rock ; one is small; the other very large at 
its mouth, and as far downwards as the eye can reach. 
Strangers who visit it are surprised at the noise occasioned 
by any hard substance in descending; these sounds are 
so often repeated that the ear does not easily ascertain the 
moment of their cessation. This well has long been an object 
of curiosity to the inhabitants of Shiraz , several thousands 
visiting it every year when they come for recreation to 
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the garden of Dilguska below it, or to perform their 
devotions at the neighbouring Tomb of Saadi. Few 
leave it without having thrown in, at least, one stone, 
and some, as I witnessed, throw in a dozen; such pro¬ 
bably has been the custom since the castle fell into 
decay many centuries ago ; and as the city was in former 
times much more populous than it is at present, and 
the number of visitors consequently greater, an old 
Persian thought himself justified in assuring me, that the 
well was without bottom ; 44 otherwise/' said he, 44 it must, 
long since, have been completely filled with stones." 
According to Chardin, it was ymfathomable ; but Le Brim 
found it to be 420 feet in depth ; and Mirza ja'jx still 
less; his notice of it is comprised in the following 
words; 44 many persons are of opinion that this well was 
“ the work of Demons (or Genii) because the artists 
have perforated the rock until they reached water at 
“ a depth of about one hundred and fifty zeraas’\ 29 ). 
Mirza J a nf styles it chah e calaa e Hander or the 44 well 
of the castle of Hander, ’ and so it is denominated by 
many peasants; by others Vander and Fonder; Chardin 
wiites Fendar, and Le Brun Fundus. But the orthography 
of this name is fixed, and the history of the fortress 

b naAiily \j i —d 'yj ci-w' <uiA*n jjj lyi d jJjXa* ( g9 ) 

MS. Journal. J -U*i -S ^ , juiL, <_>b 

1C f rabick ' vort! deraa ’ CP’Ojjounccd by Persians zeraaj, signifies a measure 
equivalent to twenty-two English indies* 
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given in the following translation which I have made from 
a rare work; and shall here present to. the reader as 

“ An Account of the Castle of 
FAHENDER f 

extracted from the Persian manuscript entitled 
Shirdz Ndmah _ 

"It is related by the authors of ancient chronicles, 
" that in former times Fahender was one of the most 
“ considerable castles of Fars , and occupied by the 
“ sovereigns of that country before the foundation of its 
"capital, Shirdz; in that impregnable fortress they were 
"always secure. There is a tradition that Fahexd^r was 
"one of the brothers of Shapu'r Di-iu'lectaf the son 
"of Hormuz; and that having fled from the presence 
“ of his brother, he came with a numerous army into the 
“region of Shirdz; there, below the temple or chapel 
“ of Solomon (on whom be the blessing of God!), he 
“ was joined by several of the Sassanian family who were 
“in a state of rebellion, and the inhabitants of Fars 
“ submitted to him with humility and obedience. By 
“Fahender's arrangements, the castle was supplied 
“ with water, and he constructed there some edifices, 
“with fortifications, and the place has since been distin- 
“ guished by his name. Tradition also informs us that 
“when ShirtjTah had murdered in. one day his own 
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“father Parvi'z and his seventeen brothers and nepli- 
“ ews( 30 ); Yezd ejer d, then an infant in his fourth year, was 
“ saved by his nurse who fled and brought him to Fdrs ; 
«and it is said that he continued in the castle of Fahencler 
“two years and a half; and having afterwards assumed 
“ the Royal authority, he sent to this place, that they 
6( might be safely preserved, the crown of IS o'shirya'n, 
«various jewels, and rich treasures ; and he caused a 
** deep excavation, a pit or well, to be made, and therein 
“he buried and concealed those treasures, which, as 
«many persons say, were discovered in the time of 
“Azzed ad’ douleh into whose hands they fell ; whilst 
“ others are of opinion that they still remain there with 
“a talisman constructed over them; so that it is not 
“ possible to find the means of drawing forth those treasures. 
“According to some, it has been proved by historians 
“in their chronicles, that after Saad weka' s had taken 
“ Cadesia and directed his course towards the territory 
“of Fai's, Yezdejerd the son of Parvi'z was at Nohawnd, 
‘‘and commanded that the crown of Kesri (Nushirva'n) 
“ and the several treasures buried in the castle of 
“ Fahender , should be removed, and deposited in trust 
“ with the Khacdn , the Emperor of Chm, or Tartary. After 
“the extinction of the Royal Persian dynasty, those 
“treasures and the crown remained in Chin. These 


This circumstance occurred in the year of Christ 627. 
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“ circumstances are said to have happened during the 
- Khalifat of Otiiman( 31 ); and it is related that when 
“the Muselman armies liad become powerful in the land of 

- Fars , and their dominion over it confirmed, they took 

- the castle of Fahender which they reduced to ruin, and 
“it remained in decay until the time of Ema'd ad’ 

- douleh, who ordered his people to seek the fountain¬ 
-head whence Yezdejerd had derived water for the 
“ castle; and he endeavoured to render the supply more 
-abundant. Yezdejerd, as we learn, had formed over 

- the well in this castle a dome or cupola with three 

- hundred and sixty window's, the light of which w r as every 
“ morning at sun-rise reflected ; and he constructed (an 
-edifice) resembling a place of religious retirement or of 
“ worship, and it was held in great esteem by the devout. 
“ But on the promulgation of Islam (or the Mohammedan 
-faith) the castle, having been ruined, Ema'd ad’ douleh 
-rebuilt it after another manner; and again it sunk into 

- decay, until Abu gha%em the son of Azzed ad j douleh 
“ being desirous of improving the castle, caused a villa 

- which his father had constructed outside the Salm Gate 

- (Derwdzeh Salm of Shiraz J to be pulled down and the 

- wmod, iron and other materials to be transferred from 
“ that spot to the castle, where he rebuilt, with! them, the 



(**) To the name of this Kkalifah, in one copy of the Shiraz Namah, I find attached 
a violent Arabick imprecation; “ may the curse of God fall upon him," 
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“villa or summer-house called the Kh'ishk of Ema'd 
'“ad’douleh and rendered it a very pleasant place. 
“ There, within the fortress, Abu Gha'nem for some time 
“resided; and it was highly ornamented, and flourished 
“ exceedingly. And many historians declare that the trea- 
“ sures and arms of the ancient Persian kings, with money 
“ ot various kinds, and jewels accumulated during the govern- 
“ ment of the Buiah family, had been hoarded up and 
“ guarded there; that some fell into the hands of the Seljftkian 
“Princes ; and that others remain in the castle of Fahcnder 
“unto this day”( ?2 ^. 

Such is the historical foundation of an opinion generally 
prevalent, that the subterranean recesses of this deserted 
edifice are still replete with riches. The talisman has not been 
forgotten; and tradition adds another guardian to the 
precious deposit; a dragon -or winged serpent; this sits 
tor ever brooding over the treasures which it cannot enjoy; 
greedy of gold, like those fabled .griffons that contended 
with the ancient Arimaspiansl 33 ). Precaution more than 



(■) MS. Shiraz Namah. See the original Persian of tins extract in the Appendix. 

( 3 0 “ Arimaspi quibus assithie bellum esse circa metaliacum gryphis, ferarum 
" volucri genere quale vulgo traditur, eruente ex cuuiculis aurum, mira cupiditste et 
“ fens eustodientibus, et Arimaspis rapientibus&c. Piin. Nat. Hist. (Lib. vii. c. 2). 
On tins subject Pliny refers to Herodotus, aud Ari$teas; what ideas the Greeks formed 
of those imaginary monsters, we learu fiom paintings on ancient vases; (See 
“Antiques Etrusques/’&c. par D'Hancarville, Tome II. p. 127. p l. 48.'(Oct. 
Paris, 1787). Millin'* “IVIouumens Inedits ” Tome U. pl. xvi. p. 129 , and'similar 
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common, would certainly be necessary to save such 
inestimable wealth from the avarice or curiosity of those, 
who, during various revolutions of government and chances 
of war, have, in a long succession of ages, possessed the 
castle^ 1 ). An intelligent Persian with whom I conversed 
at Shiraz , thought it most probable that some treasures 
of this place (for others might still remain) had been 
discovered in the tenth century by Azzed a d' douleii, 
through the means of a soldier and a girl, concerning whom 
he referred me to an anecdote related by Mm khond( 35 ), 



works, f shall examine, on a future occasion, how far those figures correspond to the 
Persian ideas of dragons and serpents; the azkdehS and niar (jt*) which, as various 

poets relate, are constant guardians of every subterraneous ganje ( or treasure. I 
shall here only observe that if the azhdehd does not, in every respect, resemble the 
griffons which Ctesias describes as “ four-footed birds/' (ypuTrcs *opp^a TerpaTroha) ; 
the Persian mdr t at least, may be supposed the same as that serpent which guards the 
golden fruit, (as it appears on a Greek vase) in the gardens of the Hesperides. (See 
the £t \ntiq: Etrusq;” above quoted, Tome IV, pL 13. p. 105). In Persian however, 
as in other languages, there is a frequent confusion between the dragon and serpent. 
Both furnish a subject which cannot be discussed within the limits of a note* 

( 34 ) One of these was Sha'h: Shujaa (^ls^ dli) in the fourteenth century. 
Mirkhond relating the history of this sovereign, thus mentions Fahmder; 

jSjJi AjJus Sj*^ J 4**^ jlr^ ^ 3 

jl j\ ArtlJi 3 ^3$ 

“ And the Prince proceeded from that place to the city of Shiraz* and at this time the 
4t Sultim was engaged in besieging the castle of Fahender ; and truly that castle is 
f< not only one of the most ancient (the parent) castles of Irdn or Persia; but also one 
ff of the mo^t considerable edifices in the world,” (MS* Rauzet al Voh IV). 

{**} On the authority of a work entitled Tdrikk Kavdmi(^*\^ Mirkhond 

informs us (in his MS. Rauzet al Saffd , Voh IV), that a damsel belonging to the haram 
of Azzed ad’ doux-EH had formed a clandestine intimacy with one of that prince's 
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Of the well and its mysteries, very extraordinary and 
incredible stories are related ; according to more authentick 
reports, however, it is said to have been ascertained 
on actual examination, (though not without much personal 
danger and even the loss of lives) that lateral ramifications 
extend through the excavated rock to a considerable 
distance, terminating in chambers, or sinking abruptly 
into profound abysses, which, at least within the memory 


of man, no person has ventured to explore^ 6 }. There are 



soldiers. This man having pursued a fox to Ids hiding-plaee, discovered a fissure 
in the ground, from which, by several steps, he descended into a chamber “ wherein 
“ lie beheld an hundred jars or urns full of gold and jewel s.” 


y jj j\ _jU*n 1X0 tfbl J jii * 

For some time he observed secreey respecting liis good fortune, and used the wealth 
with discretion; but once, in a moment of intoxication, boasted of the immense trea¬ 
sures that he possessed; and the damsel revealed every circumstance to Azzed ad’ 
douleh, having received his ring as a pledge of forgiveness for her violation of the 
haram. The Prince obtained the treasures, bestowed part on llie soldier, and o- av e 
him the damsel as a wife. 

( S6 ) From a note made at Shir&z and hitherto mislaid, it appears that Mr. Morier’s 
English servant ascertained the well of Fahender to be three hundred and fifty yards 
deep. I found it the haunt of pigeons, as w hen visited in 1604 by Daulier Deslandes. 
who heard that it had formerly been the custom to throw in here women guilty ofinfi- 
delity towards their husbands. "On nous dit qu’ autrefois on yjettoit les femmes adul¬ 
teresses pigeons y nichenti present dedans.” (Beautezde la Perse, p. 71). According to 
Tavernier (Voyages, Liv.v); the fellow traveller of Deslandes; the wells were half-filled 
with stones cast in by visitors; but several Persians assured me that subterraneous currents 

prevented those stones from settling at the bottom. In my remarks 011 the Caspian 
Sea I shall notice the opinion of some (and among them an ingenious European) that its 
waters work a passage under ground even to the Persian Gulf; whilst a celebrated 
English Philosopher assigns evaporation as a sufficient cause, why the basin of that 

wonderful lake, which receives many vast rivers, yet has not one visible outlet, should 
never overflow. 
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certain spots of the. mountain, two or three hundred yards 
from this well, where the foot treading without any violent 
effort, produces sounds which seem to indicate vaults or 
hollows immediately beneath ; yet here the surface appears 
to be of the original unbroken stone. These sounds I parti¬ 
cularly remarked among the foundations of some walls 
which could not have occasioned them ; it was in that 
quarter of the castle, where kingjEMSHi'D, as one tradition 
relates, constructed a palace ; and where, according to the 
loose chronology of my guide, that monarch’s treasures 
were concealed, “ three, four, or perhaps five thousand 
« years ago.” Although few branches of oriental Arch ec¬ 
ology, furnish more curious anecdotes than the subject 
of Treasures , as might be demonstrated by a heap of 
extracts now before me ; (some of which, on another 
occasion, shall be offered to antiquarian readers); I must 
not here digress from the castle of Fahender; but shall 
recall my reader’s attention to that passage of the Shiraz 
Namah , (quoted in p. 35), which mentions an edifice with 
three hundred and sixty windows ; admitting each succes¬ 
sive day, the sun’s morning light. That it was erected for 
the purposes of Astronomy, I am inclined to believe, 
whatever opinion concerning its utility, may be formed by 
European professors of that science. We find structures 
which to me appear almost similar, in countries very widely 
separated ; in ancient Egypt, if we are not deceived by an 
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eminent Arabian author^ 37 ); and, according to a rare and 
excellent Persian work, in Ghi'ir or Ghaitr , a district of 
Zahelistdn , on the Eastern confines of Persia ; near the 
great range of mountains, called by our classick Geogra¬ 
phers, Paropamisus( 38 ). 



( 37 ) Makrizi, who about four centuries ago, described the bevia of Dendera as a 
wonderful edifice, with one hundred and eighty windows; through one of winch, says 
he, the sun enters each day successively until he arrives at the last -then retracing his 
course, he finishes at that window where he began, <ff Du nombre des her ha est celui de 
*< Dendera, qui est un edifice merveilleux ; il a 180 fenetres ; chaquejour le soleil y pene- 
«tre par tine de cesfenetres ; et le lendemain par la fenfetre suivante, jusqt/a ce q nil soit 
« parvenu a la demiere; alors il retourne en sens contraire jusqiF a celle par laqueile 
"ilavoit commence/’ Sec M- deSacy’s translation of Makrizi, in his ** Observations 
sur le Nom des Pyramifies;” p. 35, (originally published in the Magazin Encycloped* 
ique, a Miscellany of considerable merit), Mr, Hamilton noticed in the Femple at 
Dendera (the ancient Teatyra) a multiplicity of astronomical representations covering 
the walls and ceilings of several apartments; “these rooms” he adds, “ have been lighted 
<f by small perpendicular holes cut in the ceiling; and, where it was possible to 
ff introduce them, by oblique ones in the sides. These holes are very small on the 
tc outside and gradually diverge for the purpose of dispersing the light over the 
“ apartment; on occasion they might be closed with stone stoppers.” iEgyptiaca. 
p. 197- To the account of Dendera in this valuable work, a future reference 
must be made. 

The Persian work to which I allude is the MS. Tubkat Nasri f composed in the 
thirteenth century by Menha'je Sera'je, This writer mentions a prince (who 
appears to have been nearly his contemporary) the Emir Abba's (^jU* of the 

Ghitr (jji) or Ghaurian dynasty, and describes him as eminently skilled in astronomy 
J^)* 4< He caused a lofty edifice,” says the historian, “ to be constructed 

“ona rising ground ; with twelve towers; and in each he formed thirty windows; six 
“ towers were on the North and East, and six on the West and South, Each tower 
“was painted to represent one of the Zodiacal signs ; and he so contrived, that the 
“ sun should enter each day at one of the windows ; and having ascertained at which 
“ window its dawn appeared, lie knew in what degree and in what heavenly mansion 
“ the sun was on that day/ 7 

uki <Sf ^ J £j! ji 
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Proceeding from the castle of Fahender about three miles 
eastward, the traveller discovers on a rising ground some 
ruins of an edifice, from thirty to forty feet square; generally 
called Madei’-i-Sukiman jjl*) <e the Mother of So¬ 

lomon.” The principal objects are three portals, eleven or 
twelve feet high ; the two upright pilasters of each, which 
form the door-way, support a block of marble, seven or 
eight feet long, laid on them horizontally. Whoever has 
studied in the plates of Chardin, Le Brun,or Niebuhr, the 
style ofPersepolitan architecture and sculpture, must at once 
recognise it in the portals and human figures, rather larger 
than the natural size, which they exhibit on the inside ; and, 
among the walls now reduced almost to the foundation, are 
many stones covered with devices, of which the exact counter¬ 
parts may be seen at Persepolis ; two of the least injured I 
sketched on the spot, and have represented in the Miscella¬ 
neous Plate, (Nos. 4. and 5). When compared with the monu¬ 
ments of that ancient capital, they seem not only coeval, 
but formed of the same marble, and as if carved by the 
same chisel. They had been cleared from rubbish during 
the late researches of two gentlemen belonging to our 
embassy, the result of whose labours with other circum- 



j' j* i J ^ ^ J 
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stances, would justify a strong suspicion that the reliefs 
did not occupy the situation for which they had been at 
first designed, but had been brought from other structures; 
since pieces evidently belonging to different sculptures 
and therefore not exactly fitting, had been arranged together 
by the builder of this edifice; he had also placed fragments 
with carved figures in the very foundation; and even the com¬ 
ponent members of the portals were not united with that 
symmetry which an original architect would probably 
have bestowed on them. The dislocation of some parts 
may, perhaps, be attributed to earthquakes; but accident 
can scarcely have occasioned the juxta-position of certain 
masses, which appear to retain the situation assigned' 
on the first construction of this edifice( 39 ). 

To transport from Persepolis, (a distance of between? 
thirty and forty miles), so many, and such large masses 
of marble, was indisputably a work of considerable labour,, 
and, therefore, why any of the carved and ornamented 
pieces should have been concealed in the foundation,, 
where rude and common stones which might be found 
on the spot would serve as well; seems extraordinary 



(“) Niebuhr scarcely doubted that the sculptured‘stones of this ruin hud been 
brought from Ckehlmindr , or Persepolis; and he remarks that they are here as ill-placed 
as the ancient columns found in modern Egyptian buildings; “ Aussi ri'j a t’i! presque 
“pas de dome, qu’ils ne seyent apport^s icy de Tschilminar-; nmis ils sont icy aussL 
“mal places, queles cotomiesdes anciens Egyptiens dans les batimeus des uouveaux.” 
Voyages &c. Tome II. p. lac, (Amst. 1780). 
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and unaccountable. I do not think it probable that the 
Muselman princes, who have ruled this country for nearly 
twelve centuries, would undertake such a task as the 
removal ; their religious prejudices rather teaching them 
to destroy than to preserve the sculptured monuments 
of those, whom they detested as infidels, and stigma¬ 
tized as idolatersC 10 ). To earlier ages, then, we may assign the 
transfer from Persepolis of the principal materials that 
constituted this edifice. It is clear that those who bestowed 
much labour in removing the sculptures, must have 
regarded them with respect or admiration ; and we are 
authorized to suppose that such pieces only were buried 
in the foundation, as had suffered accidental injury, and 
were deemed unworthy of a conspicuous place; yet 
some that I remarked might still have served as orna¬ 
ments. In other countries the works of ancient sculptors 
have been often confounded with base materials, in 



( 40 ) Niebuhr mentions part of a column visible, near Shiraz , on a spot where some 
Mohammedan had constructed a palace, of which, in that traveller's time, no other 
vestige remained ; this fragment, he suspected, had been brought from Persepolis, it 
being of black and hard marble, like the monuments of that place, whilst the rock 
near Shir&z, is of a softer and whitish stone* “On diroit qu’ii Yh. eherehfe a Ttchil 
“ Mhiar , car il esf du m§me marbre dur et noir dont sont faites les mines de Per- 
tc sepolk ; an lieu que le roeher pres de Schirlta est une pierre blanche et pas dure* 1 ' 
(Voyage, &c. p. 136. Ainst 1780). The Mohammedan ntay not have entertained 
any religious scruples respecting a mere column; but it seems probable that he 
only brought the fragment from Mader4-$ukiman 7 (within three or four miles); and 
not directly from Persepolis, distant between thirty and forty, l found, and have kept, 
part of the cap or coronet of a figure perfectly agreeing both in stone and sculpture, 
with one which 1 procured at PersepoUs, and shall delineate in my account of that place. 
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walls and foundations; but for these instances of 
misapplication, it is, perhaps, in our power to account^ 1 ). 

Among the Persians these venerable ruins are known by 
various names; all however, connecting them with Solomon; 
they were his “Chapel,” or his “ Monastery*” or “ Temple,” 
as a man of letters at Shiraz informed me ; and, as we have 
learned from Sheikh Zarku'b, in a passage above-quoted^ 
they are also called the Mosque or Temple of that royal pro¬ 
phet's mother (Masjed-i~Mader-i-Suleiman) ; or her Throne 
(Takht4-mader-i-SiUeiman), or simply Mader-i-Suleiman f 



( ,l ) We know that beautiful remains of sculptured marbles, daily found by the 
Turks in those classick regions over which they have unfortunately been too long 
allowed to tyrannise; are frequently used in the construction of mean dwelling- 
houses, or stables ; the stone being often placed ina wall with the device or inscription 
imvaids. But the natural taste of a Turk seems such as would induce him to prize 
more highly the earthen ware bow l of a tobacco-pipe, not worth two paras ; than the 
finest vase of Greek or Etruscan pottery. The Turks besides, are Mohammedans ; 
and, as they have always been, and most probably ever will be, rather more than 
semi-barbarians. It is also well known that the foundation of Pompey’s or Diocle¬ 
tian's pillar at Alexandria, is partly composed of sculptured stones, once, we may 
believe, the sacred ornaments, or records of some temple; but those who employed 
them, (undoubtedly Greeks or Romans), were not impressed with any veneration for 
the Hieroglyphicks of ancient Egypt. In ages stiil earlier we find that the Athenians 
confounded sculptured marb es, so e taken even from sepulchral monuments, with- 
stones of every kind in the walls of their city. But Thucydides, who relates this cir¬ 
cumstance, (Lib. I. cap 93), likewLe explains the necessity which prompted tlio.-e 
citizens to raise the walls in so expeditious a manner, that publick and private 
buildings were demolished to promote the work ; and all the inhabitants, without 

exception of women and children, contributed their share of actual labour_- 

Tet X J&iJ' bhravras, jrav&Tjpsi rows ev rrj iroXei, mi avrovs *cat yuvaf cas Trcnbas, fctbo- 
pivovs tfrt tbiov p,re br^oaiov otMifcop^ctros, e3ev ris wyiXtta torcu £s T&ep-yoy.— 
(Tliuc. Lib. 1. c. 90), 
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“the mother of Solomon” ( 42 ). Two buildings which have- 
been assigned to Batlisheba, are briefly described by an 
ingenious traveller of the seventeenth century ; one, called 
the “ Tomb of Solomon's mother,” (an extraordinary 
building which I shall hereafter notice)j situate not very 
far from the ancient Persepolis ; the other her “ Temple,’* 
near Shiraz; with figures supposed by him to represent 
sacrifices ; “but in truth," adds he, “those monuments 
“ are both of ail antiquity exceeding all tradition”( 43 ). 


In other places of this country, tradition has likewise- 
affixed to various edifices the name of that Jewish, 
monarch; who, in a very extraordinary manner, as I shall 



( ,s ) In the name Masjed i Mader i Suleimfin, the first word (must not be 
confounded (as we sometimes find it) with maslteftd the bu rial-place of illus¬ 

trious persons, more particularly religious martyrs, i shall have occasion to uotce 
the supposed mashehd of Batlisheba in a subsequent chapter The Temple or Masjed 
of Solomon's mother (n£ar Shirtiz % J3 delineated by Kaempfer (Amoenit Exot. p 355); 
also by Le Bmn, (Voyages* p. 299. Anist. 17IB)* who believed ihe figure carved on 
each pilaster to be a representation “ de femme grande comme nainre 41 To me it seems 
that he and others have been*in this respect* mistaken;among the sculptured figures 
here and at the Takht £Jf/ 7 isAi<£ of Persepolis, I could not discover one unequivocally 
feminine; and I doubt whether in all Persia the figure of a woman appears on any great 
monument older than the third century; in my opinion* however, those which we find 
on some small antiques, particularly on cylindrical gems* ma) be regarded as coeval 
with Persepolis*. or peruaps with Babylon. 

( 4tJ ) ** Persiat circa anuquam Persepolim sepulchrum ingentibus saxis construc- 
M mi; tu fanuin circa Sirazium figuris sacnHciorum cceiatuin ; illud sepulchruni 
f< Matris Salomon's ; hoc tempi urn matris Salomonis vocant; sed revera utriusqtte 
41 monument! antiquias omneni suprrat traditionem/' (P- Angel, Gazophyf. Pers, 
p. 365) 1 have quoted the Latin column as being more full than the Italian, Fieocih 

or Persian* 
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hereafter more particularly observe, has been confounded 
by the Persians with their celebrated Jemshi'd. To whom¬ 
soever we may ascribe this building, it affords an inter¬ 
esting subject of investigation, which should not be restricted 
to the square itself; for in the adjacent grounds now 
uncultivated, sufficient proofs of former habitation may 
be found ; vestiges of ancient walls extend above a mile " 
and on the left, not far from the three door-ways, are 
ruins of a castle. Among .the sculptured fragments I 
could not discover inscriptions of any kind, but it is 
probable that 'future researches may bring some to light; 
a subterraneous chamber, also may perhaps be found, 
although my inquiries after it were unsuccessful; subsequent 
information induces me to believe, that it is very near 
the square edifice ; I was misled and sought it among 
the natural caverns of some neighbouring hills. 


The next object of antiquarian curiosity is about one 
mile and a half from this ; but in age and character 
altogether different. It consists of three compartments 
or tablets cut in the face of a solid rock, below which 
runs a delightful stream of the most pure and excellent 
water, abounding with fish. In each compartment is 
represented a man; the largest contains also the figure of 
a woman. To an eye conversant with their gems and medals, 
it is evident that the men, at least, are of the Sassanian 
family ; and I do not hesitate to pronounce that the middle 
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compartment exhibits the form of Varahra'st ; one of 
five kings bearing the same denomination, which the Greek 
and Latin writers express by Varanes* Vauaran es* 
Bara ranes, and Vara mu s ; the modern Persians by 
Bahra'm Of those kings the first ascended the throne 

in the year of Christ 274 ; and the last terminated his 
reign and his life in the year 441, having governed longer 
and with more celebrity than any of those preceding. To 
him, therefore, we may, perhaps justly, assign this sculp¬ 
tured figure, representing a stately and handsome personage 
with the globular crown and winged tiara , visible on the 
medals which I deciphered and described in a foimer 
work, and which in Pahlavl characters offer on both sides 
the name of Varahran . Tour letters of this name (as 
they seem to be), are found on the rock in an imperfect 
inscription, discernible near the Monarch’s right knee( 44 ). 



On reference to an article in the Appendix of \ oliitne I, (explaining the medals 
engraved in Plate XXI); some observations will be found relative to those wings, 
which, proceeding from the lower part of his crown, distinguish Varahra'n, or 
Bahra'm from other Persian kings who adopted ornaments or symbols of the same 
kind. Wings so placed, besides other circumstances of resemblance, identify the- 
personage represented on the rock near Skiviiz, (See 1 late XXIX), with him whose 
head appears on various medals bearing the name of Varahra'n, and which, as m 
a funner work, (“ Observations on some Medals and Gems/'&c) I would assign to 
Bahra'm the fifth ; or with his usual surname Bahra'm Gv'r {jjf fj#)’ * llls 

Monarch, much celebrated in real history, and still more in romance, has already 
been mentioned with his lovely bride Septnu'd, (See Vol. 1. p. 139). find on 
several medals a Queen as the companion of Bahra'm. (See Vol. I. Append, and 
PI. XXI. also the “ Observations,’ 1 &c. above-quoted, p. 7); but he appears alone 
in his compartment on the sculptured rock. The letters near his knee seem the 
first four of his name, Vrhr. 
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Whilst my companion, Major D’Arcy, was engaged in 
making views of general scenery, I delineated the rock with 
the tablets and figures which they contain; and have pre¬ 
sented, in Plate XXIX, a copy of my sketch ; as the 
little engraving published by Daulier, appears to have 
been executed from memory not the most faithful; and 
even Kaempfer and Le Brun in the drawings of this mo¬ 
nument which tliey have given, by no means display their 
usual accuracy; indeed the drawings are at variance not 
only with the object itself, but with their descriptions of it( 45 ). 


I climbed up, not without difficulty, into the largest 
compartment, to trace more exactly than a person could 



( 4i ) The lady appears in Daulier Deslandes’s view standing on the wrong side; 
her companion m the same compartment is, consequently, misplaced. The two 
kings in separate compartments look both in the same direction. (See “ Beautez de 
“ la Perse,” p. 60). Kamnpfer's view exhibits the lady as offering something, nearly 
globular, to the king, who, in his description, offers her a flower; lie has caricatured 
the middle figure (Bahra'm’s), and totally omitted the wing, so conspicuous on his 
crown. (Amoenit. Exot. p 363). This wing is likewise omitted by Le Brun, who 
has reduced the lady’s figure to a child’s size, without any feminine contour^ which 
t le original exhibits in an eminent degree; (Voyages, Ac p. 209. Amst, 1718). He 
mentions three figures in (he first compartment, (p. 300), yet lias delineated but 
two. It is, however, probable that in the time of those travellers, several trees, which 
no longer exist, rendered the view of this monument difficult and obscure. Taver¬ 
nier mentions a fig-tree that partly concealed it; (Voyages, Liv. V); and Thevenot 
(w ho travelled with him and Daulier Deslandes) says that it was known to few 
persons, being nearly surrounded by marshes and covered with trees. (Voyages 
Tome IV. p. 498, Amst. 1727). Chardin’s very brief description induces me to' 
suspect that it was borrowed from some Persian; he magnifies the sculptured figures 
o ttaec. or fount., feet in height; hut doe, uot expressly ,ay that he examined 
them himself; (Voyages, &c. Tome IX. p. 185. Rouen. 1723). 
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from below, four lines of a Pahlavi inscription, cut on 
the surface of the stone between the Prince and Queen •; 
for such we may suppose the female, as she wears a 
royal fillet or tiara of which the ends are conspicuous 
behind her head. Although assisted by Major D'Arcy. 
in impressing every form of the letters on paper slightly 
wetted for the purpose, and applied to the very stone, 
so much effaced and corroded was- the inscription that I 
cannot lay-a satisfactory imitation of it before the reader. The 
Queen's figure possesses some degree of feminine elegance ( 46 );- 
her flowing drapery is-light and managed with ease; her 
face, however, has been completely and wilfully destroyed/ 
and one arm is considerably injured ; the other she extends 
to receive from the Monarch a flower, or some ornament 
resembling a lotos, which lie presents to her with the right- 
hand ; his left rests on the handle of his sword-; he is of 
a large and robust form, and wears a kind of shoe or slipper, 
which seems, like the modern kafsh, to cover the fore part, 
only, of the foot; but the border of his lower garment may have 
deceived me. Bahra'm occupies, as already^mentioned,' 
the middle compartment; and in the third, w T e behold 
another Prince whose left leg projects from the rock in a 
style of very bold relief; he, also, holds his sword with the 



(*) Of our old travellers, Kaempfer alone does justice to the Queen in his description; 
which but ill accords with the rude engraving placed before it. “ Haec vcnusta ini'* 
hi a me stature fcemiua,” &e. (Amceuit, Exot. p. 363). 
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left hand. Those figures are all equal, in height and 
proportions, to full grown persons; very tall and large 
but not absolutely gigantiek; and in execution they scarcely 
yield to the monuments at Shapur ; the swords are 
straight, as in other sculptures and on medals of the 
Sassanian dynasty. 

I did not find that those remains were immediately 
known by the appellation of But Kkaneh , (<uU&) which 
they bore in Chardin’s time; it signifies the “ house of 
idols,” and is vulgarly applied, even with less propriety 
than in this instance, to several monuments of antiquity. 
Very general also, is the term Kademgah (alsUjj), the “ footstep 
st or vestige,” by which Dauber Deslandes, Thevenot, and 
Le Brun have described them ; for the Muselmm 1 Persians 
often bestow that name on various spots where the saints 
and prophets whom they venerate, have (although long since 
dead) condescendingly revealed themselves to the gaze of 
pious mortals. Kaempfer informs us that this place ivas 
called Bermch delek , from the stream and chasm in the 
mountain ; and a native of Shirdz who attended me there, 
styled it the chashmeh-i-sulatein <u*u=-) or t<: fountain 

“ of the Kings f* but a traveller will be directed, with 
tlie greatest certainty, to the rock of Bahra'm, should 
he inquire for the NaJchsh-i-Ritstam, or “ repre- 

“ sentation of the hero Rustam,” a name absurdly but not 
peculiarly given to some ancient monuments near Perse- 
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polis; I have found many other sculptures bearing the 
same d enomination. 

On the twelfth of April, I accompanied Lady Ouseley 
to the city; it having been appointed that she should 
then visit the Queen, Prince Husein Ali’s mother. The 
Mehmandar , and Abu’l Hass an Kha'n, Lieutenant George 
TVillock, and Mr. Sharp, were of our party; with some 
Indian Dragoons and Persian servants. Lady Ouseley and. 
her daughter went in the palankm ; the two English maids 
in a cajavail. We had scarcely set out from the camp 
when a Persian Nobleman splendidly dressed, and mounted 
on a fine Arabian horse, introduced Aga Jauher, chief 
officer of the Queen’s household, a young African black ; 
one of those here generally called Habshi (,*£.£*.) or “Abys- 
“sinians ;” and educated from infancy for the superintend- 
ance of Eastern Harams , where they are regarded, and 
probably despised, almost as women,by the beautiful Geor¬ 
gians^ 7 ). He was of an ugly but animated countenance and 
apparently good-natured; he too, rode a spirited charger 
sumptuously caparisoned; his robes were very magnificent, 
and he wore, in his girdle, a dagger of which the 
handle was studded with diamonds, emeralds and rubies. 



( I7 ) I was surprised to find that the fair Circassians, so familiar to readers of 
romances composed in Europe, were seldom mentioned by the Persians, who 
include them under the more general appellation of Georgians , To s?y that a 
Persian lady resembles a Gnrji or Georgian, is one of the highest compli¬ 

ments to her beauty. The harams, however, contain many lovely Circassians* 
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d g proceeded to the ctvc^ or Cit3.de], and were sdinit* 
ted into the outer-court of the palace; here Aga Jauhi r 
left us; Mr. Sharp and I alighted from our horses and 
attended Lady Ouseley, who was carried in the palcmkm 
along gloomy passages; until, at the toot of some stairs, 
neai a dark arched-way, several persons (whether male 
01 female I cannot exactly tell) opposed our progress, 
and appeared astonished at finding that men had advan¬ 
ced so far, I retired to the outer court with Mr. Sharp, 
and the Indian pdlankin bearers ; and Lady Ouseley (as she 
mentioned on her return) was conducted by Aga Ja uheii 
through various apartments, and at length introduced to 
the Queen, who received her most graciously; seemed 
much pleased that she remarked the King’s portrait i 
and delighted with the unembarrassed air and elegant 
playfulness of her little daughter Janie. A chair had been 
provided for Lady Ouseley; the Queen, supported by 
cushions, sat in the usual manner, on a nammed or carpet 
ol suit felt, spread on the floor; her ample trowsers or 
drawers, (zirj&mah jj), were so stiffened with jewels 
and embroidery, that she could scarcely move her legs; 
her feet were just visible, and her slippers appeared to 
be encrusted over with pearls. Her daughter, a princess 
of sixteen or seventeen years, and very handsome, according 
to Lady Ouseley s description, was also sitting; but ten 
or twelve young women, supposed to be the Prince's 
wives, stood, during this interview, in silent and respectful 
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attendance. Meanwhile, the English maids were enter¬ 
tained in another chamber; their delicacy, however, was 
a little offended at the manner in which some of the 
Queen’s ladies endeavoured to gratify their curiosity respect¬ 
ing different articles of European dress* 

At this time the Mehmdnddr having consigned Mr. 
W illock, Mr. Sharp and me to some officers of the ‘Prince’s 
establishment ; we were ushered into an open-fronted room, 
where, (after Caledns and coffee) we partook of a collation, 
which might be styled a dinner; for besides abundance 
of cakes, sweetmeats and fruits, it comprised lamb and 
fowls, prepared in various forms of cookery, and exceed - 
ingly palatable, as 1 thought, although not accustomed to 
the sauce generally added by Persians to their meat; a 
mixture of sweet, acid and unctuous ingredients. This 
repast was served in large trays, laid on the carpet of 
the room, each tray containing several fine china bowls and 
dishes : from these each person helped himself, his hand 
supplying the place of knives, forks and plates ; the only 
spoons were those (made of box or pear-tree wood), out 
of which we drank delicious sherbet of rose-water cooled w r ith 
ice. A kdshuk (jyiU) or spoon of this kind, is represented 
in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 6). 

Eady Ouseley having taken leave of the Queen after a 
visit of above half an hour, came into the outer square 
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where we joined her. I saw, tinder a gate-way here, two 
sons of the Prince, with their attendants; the infants were 
dressed in every respect like men. 

Aga Jauher returned with us to the camp ; he said' 
that the Queen regretted much the mutual ignorance of 
each other’s language which hindered her from expressing 
many kind offers of service, to Lady Ouseley ; whose ad¬ 
vanced pregnancy rendered the Queen desirous that she 
should become her guest. But this favour was declined ; 
as, whilst enjoying it, Lady Ouseley must have dispensed 
with the visits of her surgeon ; and relinquished even 
the society of her husband. Other friendly wishes Aga 
Jauher communicated to the Ambassador ; and paid 
me a visit on his way back to the city. He was highly 
gratified at the sight of some drawings and prints which 
I had brought from England ; inquiring into every mb 
nute particular; and making on each, most extiaoidinaiy 
remarks. He, like many Persians, considered our half-length 
and three-quarter length portraits as unnaturally defective , 
and always proposed the addition of arms and legs as 
a great improvement, especially in the representations 
of handsome women( 4B ). 

f 4 *) 4mon« my coloured prints he was most pleased with a likeness of the beautiful 
Mrs. Whitmore ; this he requested permission to show at the palace; where it remained, 
several days, an object of admiration to the Prince, as Aga Jauher assured me. 
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On the thirteenth, our Mekmanddr , Zeki Kha'n, came 
to the camp at an early hour that he might attend us 
on a visit to the acting minister, Mirza Zeis al 
Abedei v. He had brought with him a boy celebrated 
as the finest singer of Shiraz , who entertained us while 
waiting for the Ambassador in his state-tent, with a 
display of most uncommon vocal powers. The tune 
was pleasing although sung in the loudest pitch; that 
the tremulous inflexions of voice in tones so strained 
could not have been produced without considerable 
exertion, was evident from the agitation of the singer's 
throat and breast; and there seemed to be a trill or a 
shake on almost every note. The words alluded to the 
unfortunate loves ofLAiLi andMAjNu'x; a favourite subject 
of Eastern Romance, the more affecting because founded 
on real iact( 49 ). During this performance, Zeki Khan 
appeared charmed; he sat with his eyes closed, both 
hands placed in his girdle; and he waved his body from 
side to side, expressing his delight at certain cadences 



O La i li and Majno'n y LJ U)) are styled by Sir William Jones, “the 

“Romeo and Juliet of the East." (Asiat.* Res. Vol. I. p. 46. oct. 1801); and Mr. 
D Israeli, in the advertisement to his admirable “Romance," founded on their story, 
.justly says that it “ is as popular in the East as the loves of Abelard and Eloisa, or 
“those of Petrarch and Laura, are in the West.” 1 heard at Shiraz that the Laili 
M ajnu’n was sung generally in the Mak'm Baghdadi or Baghdad 

measure, a very soft and plaintive strain. In the future work already announced, (See 
Vol. L p. 245), 1 shall notice the various mak&ms and perdahs into which 

the Persians arrange their mus.ck ; giving, like the Greeks, to many modes and subdivi¬ 
sions, the names of certain countries and cities. 
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by involuntary exclamations, ball! bah ! barek A llah /( 50 ). TVe 
accompanied the Ambassador to Mirza Zeix al 
Abe dein’s house, and were received in a handsome* 
room open towards the court; we sat, as usual on such 
occasions, cross-legged; and were treated with Ca led ns, 
coffee, sweet-meats, iced rose-water in which sugar had' 
been dissolved, and other kinds ol sherbet. Here, amongst 
many persons of distinction, was Yusef 1 3eg, 
very splendid in his dress, and considered by the young 
Persians as a perfect 1 model of fashion ; his sash was low 
and rather loosely tied, yet his waist was contracted to- 
a narrow compass; his cap was never seen in a perpendicular 
situation on his head ; it inclined either to the left oi 
the right, or was pushed backwards with a careless air* 
He had been, until within three or four years, a youth 
of remarkable beauty, and a favourite companion of the* 
Prince. There was, also present a man extremely cor¬ 
pulent, whose sister had the honour (or misfortune) of 
being reckoned among the Prince’s wives. This bulky 
personage complained that he had lost a great portion of- 
his fat and suffered in health; since, obedient to the priest 
or Mu Id, he had abstained from wine-during the last three 
years. He now solicited medical advice, and was much 
pleased when Mr. Sharp recommended his favourite bever- 



( M ) *111 tJ These are equivalent, as expressions of applause or approbation, 

to our borrowed bravo! 
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age, which, after some affectation of religious scruples, he 
determined to resume immediately, the Ambassador having 
charged himself with all responsibility for the sin. We 
afterwards found that there were many Persians, besides 
this fat nobleman, who would prefer, not only the excellent 
wines of Shiraz , both white and red, but even the vilest 
arrack , (jyO, fi ei T spirit distilled from dates or raisins, 
to the most delicious pomegranate, orange or willow-sherbet, 
fragrant from an infusion of rose-water, and cooled with 
ice, I take this opportunity of observing that throughout 
almost every part of their country, and during all seasons, 
the Persians contrive to preserve ice in pi&ces called 
Yakh-cMl, (JU. gj). The use of snow or ice is a natural 
and obvious luxury, in which they have probably indulged 
from the earliest ages( 51 ). 



( #1 ) That the ancient Greeks cooled their wine, (or water), with snow, sufficiently 


appears from various passages quoted by Athemeus, (Lib. HI); especially some 
lines of Strattis i — 

Oii'ov yap iru iv ’ovk av ets 

Aeijaro Sfpftdv, aXXa vroXv rovvavnov 

^yvy(6/j.(vov ’ev rw typiapri, y^tovi pe/itypevov. 

It was, perhaps, wine so cooled that proved fatal to Hephmstion at Ecbatana, the 
present Hamadan, in Persia; for Plutarch (in Alex.) styles the large drinking-vessel, 
^wvrijpa piyav ; and that Hephasstion’s beloved master, Alexander, indulged in the 
same luxury, we learn from Chares, according to whom the Macedonian hero caused 
thirty trenches or excavations to be tilled with snow and covered so as to preserve 
it a long time. (See Athen. Lib. III). Pliny ascribes to Nero a refined method of 
cooling water in snow. “ Neronis principis inventum est decoquere aquam, vitroque 
f< demissam in nives refrigerare. Ita voluptas frigori s contingit sine vitiis nivis,” 
(Nat, Hist, Lib. XXXI, cap. 3), 


I 
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After this visit I went to see the manufactory of 
fire-arms at the house of Badr famous throughout 
Persia for his skill in imitating the guns and pistols 
made by our most excellent European artists. Some of 
the fowling-pieces which he had just finished, bore every 
appearance of admirable English workmanship. But 
his ingenuity only served to impoverish him ; for he was 
chiefly employed by the very great men, whose orders he 
dared not refuse, yet from whom he found it difficult to 
obtain, and impossible to enforce, payment. 

The Ambassador now began to apprehend that his 
residence at Shiraz , would, probably, by a combination 
of various circumstances, be protracted much longer 
than he wished or had expected; within less than three 
or four weeks, the many hundred mules and camels, 
requisite for the removal of baggage, and the march of 
the Embassy, could not be provided; and several of the 
most heavy and unwieldy packages, containing presents 
of considerable value, had not yet passed the mountains 
between Bushehr and Shiraz. It was, besides, absolutely 
necessary that the Ambassador should here await the 
arrival of a Mehmfinddr, appointed by the king himself; 
and, as a mark of particular honour, selected from among 
the four Vazlrs , or great ministers of state. He therefore 
resolved to occupy a summer-palace, which had been 
repeatedly offered by the Prince for his accommodation. 
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This was the Takht-i-Cajar, (J**-Xs l^ ;; ) the “ throne, or seat, 
“of the Cajars,” erected by Agha (or Aka) Mohammed 
Kha j n, nncle of the present monarch, ancl chief of the 
Cojar tribe( 52 ). 

It is situate about one mile and a quarter in a Northern 
direction from the city, (and one mile Westward from 
the 3chan Nemd), on a terrace or platform cut from a 
rock at the foot of a mountain ; behind it is a court 
enclosed with lofty walls, and containing a hawz or reservoir 
of water, with a few trees and flowers; in front below 
the terrace is another hawz, so large as to claim the 
title of deridcheh a “little sea,” or “lake f with a 

well-planted garden covering several acres. The super¬ 
structure comprises one spacious and handsome room, 
open at the front, unless when shaded by a canvass 
curtain, occasionally let down as in our theatres ; at each 
side are two or three small chambers, richly gilt and 
painted in compartments representing scenes from various 
popular romances, hunting-parties and Arabesques; the 
upper rooms are small and inconvenient; the ascent to 



(“) This tyrant’s name was almost universally pronounced A A Mahammed, the 
title Agha (lei), or Aka (W), as the North-Eastern tribes write it, losing in familiar 
conversation the gh or k ; the a a having an accent like a in our words almond, or 
archer. The Cajars have been distinguished during several generations among the 
tribes of Mazenderdn, the ancient Hyrcania. But T cannot trace them farther back 
than the year 90G (of the Hejrah ) or of our era 1500 ; when Pl'Ri Beg Cajar 
(^U-U uXw appears in the MS. Tarikk Aulnm Ara'i, (Vol. I). 
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them being by stair-cases extremely narrow, with steps 
eighteen or twenty inches high. A little sketch of the 
Takht-i-Cajar is given in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 7)* 
On the fourteenth of April the Ambassador removed his 
family to this palace, near the garden of which the 
other English gentlemen pitched their tents at the same 
time; and they assembled at his table in the great room 
every morning and evening. It appears to me that 
the Takht-i-Cajar , occupies exactly the site of that edifice 
which Niebuhr describes as ruined in his time; the 
only vestige then visible being part of a column already 
mentioned, (See p. 43; note 40). Above this palace 
stands a Tomb wherein reposes the mountain-saint Baba 
Ku'hi bb) ; it is situate in a pleasant spot, and 

much frequented by the profligate young men of Shiraz , 
■who repair thither to indulge, not only in the innocent 
pleasures of musick (which we often heard from our tents 
during the night) but in wine ; and, according to every 
report, in debauchery the most gross and disgusting( 53 ). 


Abu’l Hass an Kha'n, meanwhile, had made the Hafi- 
ziah his manzel (JpU), or place of temporary abode. To 


( iS )The Tomb of Baba Ku'hi is thus noticed by Niebuhr, (Voyage, Tome II, p. 
1361. A just. 1780). “ Uii peu plus haul sur la montagne, on trouve le tom beau dun 
«'pretend u saint Babe Qaee, que les Mahomet a ns vont visiter Ires souvent.” From 
the MS Shir&z IS amah 1 learn that the full name of thi> piettndu saint was Sheikh 
Abu'Abd Allah Mohammed Baba Ku hi, bb jjjs jjI _v4> 

and that he died in the year 442, corresponding to iOoO of the Christian era. 
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some reports which reached us on our landing at Bushehr, 
mentioning the death of his only child* a boy nearly 
four years old, we had not given credit; as letters from 
his wife and various friends were silent respecting that 
event. But the Khan , conversing this day with Aga Jau- 
her, had noticed the Queen’s friendly conduct towards 
Lady Ouseley. “ Yes,” replied the African, “ she treated 
“her as a daughter, and she was equally kind to your 
“wife when lately here in a state of affliction.”—“ What 
“ cause of affliction had my wife V* inquired the Klidn with 
eagerness and anxiety. “ She was then lamenting the 
“ death of your son answered Aga Jauher. Intelli¬ 
gence of that misfortune had been hitherto withheld by 
order of the king from Abu’l Hassan, who, on this 
sudden communication.was overwhelmed with grief. The 
Ambassador went next morning in a private manner, to 
soothe him by condolence; Zeki Khan, who had come 
with the same amicable design, was sitting beside him 
and thus offerred consolation, “Why dost thou weep, 
my friend?’’ said he ; “ hadst thou lost a father, a mother 
“ or a brother, lamentation might be excuseable; this is 
“ a loss thou canst easily supply; have not six of my sons 
“and daughters died within the space of as many days, 
“yet what man can declare that he has seen me shed 
“ one tear on that occasion ?” This however, was an 
affectation of insensibility, or rather a boast of resignation ; 
few possessed more good-nature, more warm or social 
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feelings than Zeki Kha'n ; he was habitually chearful, but 
had mourned for his children with real sorrow, of which 
he endeavoured to repress every outward appearance. 

As it was determined that the Embassy should remain 
a few weeks longer at Shiraz , I solicited and obtained 
through the Ambassador’s influence, permission from 
Prince Ho sein Ali to visit several towns of the province 
under his jurisdiction, but little known to Europeans. It 
had been one object of my studies during many years, 
to compare the history of Alexander, as recorded by 
Greek and Latin writers, with the numerous anecdotes 
concerning that conqueror, found in Oriental manuscripts 
hitherto untranslated. On the subject of those events 
which rendered the Macedonian hero master of their 
country, it was not unreasonable to expect, that some 
interesting traditions might be still preserved among the 
Persians ; and if these traditions appear different in many 
respects from the narratives of our historians, we must 
recollect that the Greeks disagree in reporting even the 
transactions of that chief which they had themselves 
personally witnessed; a discordance sufficiently noticed 
and censured by Strabo and Arrian( 54 ). 



( 54 ) See particularly (near the beginning) Strabo's fifteenth book ,—ot 
AXt^a vhpw &vyKaTa&Tp£\pafJLEj)<yt rrjp Amav t aX\ ekcuttos EKaffTW ravavria \iyzt iroWatuS. 
And the Pro&mium to Arrian's History of Alexander’s Expedition:— aXkoi, ptp h) 
aXXa vKEp AXfJdySpov ap£ypa\pav 9 ov5* tvnv v?T£p orov tt XeIopes, f n a ^vfi<j>wp6rEpot ’zs 
a AX^Xovs* 
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The collation of those Eastern anecdotes with the 
classical accounts, afforded such a multiplicity of materials 
as fi led a bulky Volume; and this I had prepared for 
publication at the time when Mirza Abu’l Hassan’s 
unexpected arrival in England induced our sovereign to 
to appoint Sir Gore Ouse ley his representative at the 
Persian court; a circumstance which caused the suspension 
of that work’, but enabled me in various instances to correct 
its errors, by giving me an opportunity of actually tracing 
the footsteps of Alexander. . 

I withheld likewise from the press a Latin Essay of 
which the notice was published in March, 1810( 55 ), 
declaring some doubts which had arisen in my mind 
respecting the Tomb of Cyrus at Pasagarda or, Parsagada. 
In hopes of removing these doubts by important discoveries 
at the place supposed to occupy the site of that ancient 
and imperial city, I gladly availed myself of the Prince's 
rak/ti a written order, authorizing me to visit Fassa t , 

(**; Tu the Classical Journal, No. I, which announced my intended * History of 
iC Alexander," and Fasciculus of Latin Essays, amoug which were 

L AntiqnUsima Persarum et Chafdeorum Seriptura, ex Mannoribus Perstpolitanis-, 
lateribus Babylonkis, gem mis, tele* mat* bus, atiisque moan mentis ilustrata. ” 

II. DeCyri apud Pasagardas Sepulcro Dissertatio et Dubia* 

HI Nova Interpretatin nomndlorum Herodoti, Xeuophontis et Arriani locorum* 

IV. De Cambysis Historic Conjecture. 

V De Origiue Gentium, et Noachidarum Historic trac tat us, ex codice vel usto el - 
rarissimo Perskk manuscript® desumptus. 

VI Numismatica Pt rsiea. 

VIL De iingui Pahlavidl Dissertation &c> 
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(or Passa); to extend my researches as far as D drab-gird, 
nearly on the borders of Kirmdn ; and to return by 
way of Persepolis, now called the Takht-i-Jemshid or 
“ Jemsht'd's Throned It commanded all magistrates of 
the towns and villages through which I might pass, to 
furnish the necessary provisions and accommodation for 
myself, my servants, horses and mules ; a Mehmanddr, 
also, was directed to attend me with some armed men, 
to ensure personal safety, and guard a stranger from 
insult in certain parts of the country, where European 
travellers had been scarcely ever seen. 


( 


CHAPTER VIII. 


From Shiraz to Fossa and Dardb, 


the nineteenth of April, soon after five o’clock in 
the morning, 1 set out from our camp near Shiraz. 
The Mehmand&r, Shi'r Kha'n Beg a shrewd 

and active young man, but of unpolished manners and 
perfectly illiterate, was accompanied by three horsemen, 
each loaded with many powder-horns of various sizes, bags 
of bullets, a long and very heavy match-lock musket, and a 
sword ; there was, also, a person who conducted the Mehmun- 
dars baggage. I had my peish khidmet, or “ valet de chambre,” 
my jehid&r or groom, and a kdterji or muleteer, 

besides Agha Mohammed, the Na'ib ((_-oh)or deputy Fer&sh 
BasJu , (See Vol. I. p. 246), with whose services the Ambassa¬ 
dor dispensed that he might attend me on this expedition; 
as he had been already several times at Fassa and 

K 
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D&rdb-gird, and professed to be acquainted with every 

turn of the road, knowing it, according to his own 

# 

expression, sang bcscing, (t u from one stone to ano¬ 
ther.’’ The party consisted of nine Persians and myself. 

We passed by the M uselld and close to the city wall,, 
leaving the Saadi Gate ( Derwdzeh-i-Saadi) on the right 
and the bridge ( Pul-i-Saadi ) on our left. We then proceeded 
through a plain on which are scattered several mud-walled 
villages, forming part of the district or Belukdt called 
Shitbazar ; of those villages the Dhey VazSrabdd 

GVkij appeared to be the principal; it may be reckoned 
two farsangs from Shiraz or about seven miles. Having 
advanced another farsang we came to the Rahdari of Pul-i- 
Fassa (U> Jj) or the Fassa bridge; a single house or station for 
a guard at the foot of a small hill: here the road to 
Firtizabad turns oft * on tlie ri « lu * in genious 

Kaempfer, deceived perhaps by the name, thought it 
probable that this Ptd-i-Fassa might be the remains of 
Fassa or Passa , the city of Pasagarda, founded by Cyrus ; but 
his conjecture wants the support of existing monuments; I 
could not perceive, nor could the people on the spot 
indicate, any vestiges of antiquity( ). 



(') " Himc partem, qui Sjiraso tribus parasangis distat, conjicio reliquia* esse urbis, 
“quara Qu. Curtius Pasagardum vocat, Cyro coudilam, cujus interitus, Sjiraso incre- 
« meotum dedissepotuit.” ^Ksempf. Amcenit. Exot. p. 3 i5). But the bridges in Persia, 
like lire gates of cities, are often named from the chief places towards which they lead. 
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Having crossed near this a broad stream so deep that 
some of the smaller horses were lifted by it off the 
bottom, we halted a few moments at another guard-house, 
called the Rahddri Barmeh-i-Shur <uj J) from a 
deep pool of brackish water, said to abound in Sag-i-db 
(<_J i_C water-dog’s) or otters; this place is three farsangs 
and a half from Shiraz, and equally distant from Mdhlu. 
On our left, as we proceeded, was that extensive plain, 
which in winter becomes the Derya4-Nemck Imj) 

or “lake of salt;’’ on our right were the Kuh Carabdgh 
*js) or mountains'of Carabdgh; to the foot of these 
at certain seasons the water of the salt lake approaches; 
when about twenty miles from Shirdz , we passed two 
handsome Bonn trees ; some Ilictts were sleeping in 
their shade; here we began to discern water spread over 
the plain which had hitherto been dry and covered with 
a whitish, sandy salt; and, were a painter’s imagination 
to supply with trees judiciously disposed, the lofty, rugged 
and barren hills which surrounded it, the view would 
afford scenery that might be termed picturesque. I made 
at this place, a sketch comprehending the Kuh Gurikhtah 
(tSstJ */)* an extraordinary mountain on which are said to be 
ancient ruins tf probably one of those castles, which have 
been already described as once very numerous in Bars ; 
(See Vol. I, p. 266). The middle of my longest sketch 
given in Plate XXX, is occupied by this mountain, which 
derives the name of gurikhtah , from .its insulated appear- 
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Slice, as having escaped from the other hills. The 
solitary cypress of Mahl& at last appeared; conspicuous 
from a distance of five or six miles; and we reached 
that village a little before noon. 

The Caravanserai was more commodious than could 
have been expected from the mean appearance of the 
neighbouring habitations, and their squalid tenants. Its 
best chamber, a vaulted recess of bare brick walls and 
an earthen floor, without one article of furniture, was 
prepared for my reception by the simple process of 
sweeping; I had, however, brought a liassir ( / .^) or mat, 
a camp, stool, a mattress, and canteens well furnished with 
tea and chocolate; Shi r Kha'n Beg procured in the 
village, milk, butter,eggs and bread; and the materials of an 
excellent breakfast were complete. 

Although MahlMah (generally called Malilu) cannot boast 
of more than one cypress, it contains several gardens with, 
perhaps, forty or fifty other trees. Of whatever kind they may 
be, trees, in this part of Persia, are so very rare, that a 
traveller is almost induced to count the number of those 
which he sees; I have already noticed two handsome 
Banns; these and some at Vazirabad, are the only trees 
between Shiraz and Mahlu, a space of twenty-four or 
twenty-five miles. The direction of our course this day 
was towards the South-East; the road was generally flat 
and good, skirting along the lake within a few yards 
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on- our left, and during the last ten miles, as near to 
the steep, rough rocks that projected from the foot of 
the mountains on our right,,and formed various indentations 
in the plain., The hills which bound the lake on its 
Southern margin,, lose at Pul-i-Fossa the- appellation of 
Carabagh ; they are then called the mountains of Murreh 
ben Keis ^ #-»); and they assume, at Mah/u, the 
name of this village. The Northern range is the Kith 
Gushnagan 

The lake appears to be from twenty to five and 
twenty miles long; the distant part was so blended in 
a glare of light with the hills behind, that, whilst making 
the sketches given in Plate XXX, I could scarcely ascer¬ 
tain where the expanse of water ended; but it does not 
cover the plain much below Mahlu , from which it has 
sometimes taken a denomination ; we find it thus described 
in the Geographical treatise of Hamdallah Gazvini. 
“The lake of Mdhluiah in the province of Fars; lies 
“ between Shiraz and Servistdn ; it is impregnated with salt 



( a ) I have already observed that in the Southern provinces of Persia, a before n, 
(end in some few instances before m), is pronounced tike our oo or the French ou. 
Thus Gusknag&n was called Gushnagoon ; Set vis tan, Servistoon ; K6n/tn, Koonoon; 
Senan. Senoon; Fedishkan , Fedishkoon. And this observation is applicable to 
various other names of places mentioned in the subsequent pages, Bui it must 
be recollected that in the solemn reading of poetry, especially of the Shah Niimah, 
a before n, at the end ofa line, is pronounced with its original broad accent, as in 
our word war. In the tide also, Kh'tn is never sounded like oo or long 

u, which would confound it with Khoan or Khun, signifying “ blood," 
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“and receives tlie vernal torrent (or seilab mentioned in p. 26’), 
« which flows from Shiraz. This lake is in circumference 
“about twelve farsangs”( 3 )- It is difficult, however, to 
ascertain the extent with precision, for its supply of 
water may be more abundant one year than another; 
and in seasons of inundation unusually copious, the lake 
may encroach beyond the limits assigned lo it in my 
map, on the authority of persons at Mahlu, and my 
own observation. I tasted a stream where many insects 
of extraordinary appearance and agility were swimming, 
and found it slightly brackish; it communicates with 
the salt lake, in which, as some Ili&ts informed me, no fish 
could live. 

A few spots naturally verdant yielding beautiful flowers 
and very fragrant shrubs, diversified the general sterility 
of our track this day. The I Hats with whom I conversed 
belonged to an ordu, horde or encampment) in a 
valley near the road side, where they occupied little 
tents and sheds composed of coarse felt, blackish and 
dark brown; they had numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats, chiefly black. We met three or four peasants 
driving to the market of Shiraz, several asses carrying 



^ 8 jJksd ( 3 ) 

liy) } 

MS. Nozhat al Colub Chap; of Lakes, 

A mail of letters whom I knew at Shiraz, wrote the name Mahiilu (jiV*)' 
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loads of excellent salt, just gathered on the borders of 
the lake. 

Soon after noon a whirl-wind filled every comer of 
my open-fronted room with dust, and brought some 

locusts, whose powers of spontaneous flight seemed 
perfectly exhausted ; no efforts of their wings could lift 
them from the place where they had fallen. I went 
on the roof of the Caravanserai and sketched the Tomb 
of the village saint, or Imdmzudch; the single cypress, 
and the Banns; all at the foot of Kuh Mdhlu, a steep 
and lofty mountain of which the upper region is a 

barren rock, the lower, dotted with bushes and stunted 

trees. (See the second View in Plate XXX). From 
the same spot I also sketched the salt lake and its 

termination, bearing Eastward; beyond were visible the 
distant mountains of Khaffer (yi). See the third View 
in Plate XXX. 

* 

20. We left the Caravanserai of Mahlu, at four o’clock 
in the morning and reached Servistd?i at a quarter past 
ten; the distance is commonly reckoned seven farsangs, 
but some calculations suppose it eight; our direction 
this day was Easterly; at two miles and a half, the 
road to Khaffer turned off towards the South East, a 
fine Tut (coy) or mulberry-tree, said to be exactly one 
farsang, seemed four miles from Mdhlu according to 
my watch and our rate of travelling. At two farsangs 
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or about seven miles farther, the great rock, or mountain 
called Kuh Gurikhtah rises abruptly from the plaiu ; 
near it is a Caravanserai falling to decay and barely 
capable of affording shelter from rain or heat; the plain 
thus far is called the K off ah-i-M a h dlu , (; the remainder, 
Kaffah-i-Servislan My object being to represent 

the face of Persia such as it really appears, however 
wild or barren in many places; and not to select for 
delineation prospects alone of beautiful scenery ; I have 
given in Plate XXX, (See the fourth or lowermost 
View), a copy of my sketch, showing the Kuh Gurikhtah 
with its rugged summit, in the middle; the distant 
mountains of Seriistdn on the right, and of Guslinagdn 
on the left ; at the foot of Kuh Gurikhtah , extends the 
plain or Kaffah of Seivtstan; and on the road side is seen 
the old Caravanserai above mentioned. Having examined 
this edifice, we passed the Dhey-Kandn (^IAj sS) and another 
mud-walled village named Katt a Gumbez 

The Mehmdnddr had sent forward to Servistdn , one of 
liis guards, and several well dressed men came out and 
welcomed me. I was conducted to a place by the side of 
a brook where carpets were spread under some Chindr (,U^ 
or plane) trees; but a room was, at length, provided in one 
of the neighbouring houses, to which I gladly hastened, 
as the rare appearance of a Frangki or European, had 
attracted considerable crowds. The proprietor of this 
house, was, I believe, a man who sold or prepared 
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medicinal compounds and distilled waters; in the tdkehes 
or niches of my room, were above thirty glass 
bottles filled with liquids of different colours ; Shi'r Kha V 
Beg, hoping to discover wine among these, applied one of 
the largest bottles to his lips, but finding the contents 
extremely nauseous, he imprecated a thousand curses; not 
..directly on the man who had combined such disgusting 
ingredients, but on all the females in whose honour and 
welfare, that man might be supposed the most interested; 
his wives, his mother, daughters and sisters. 

Haji Na'zer {pk ^>.W) the Zdbet (LjU) or chief, 
came to offer me his services, and I returned his visit 
about two hours after; he entertained me in the usual 
manner with caledns^ coffee, sweetmeats, fruit and sherbet; 
I observed during this repast some of his women and 
children peeping at us from windows and behind curtains, 
at the opposite side of the court. He said that within the 
distance of one farsang, there w T as an ancient chdrtak 
(jU^U an edifice having four vaults, arches, or domes) 
coeval, perhaps, with Lohrasp, or even with Jemshi'd; 
but he ackowledged that neither inscriptions nor sculptures 
of any kind, remained to evince its antiquity. I wished, 
however, to inspect these ruins, and had proceeded half 
a mile towards them, when a violent Shemdli (^JU&) or 
North wind suddenly arose, and brought such over¬ 
whelming clouds of dust as obliged me to seek shelter 
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in the house, where about five o’clock in the evening 
Fahrenheit’s Thermometer was at 6*8. 

Servistan , although large and populous, is considered 
Only a Dhey or village; that it was formerly remarkable 
for the number of its cypresses, though at present it exhibits 
but eight or ten, we may infer from the name( 4 ); other trees, 
however, abound there; the gardens are proverbially good, 
and the fruits which they yield much esteemed at Shiraz, 
Hamdallau CazvTki describes Servistan and Ktihenjdn, as 
S( places in Pars belonging to the warm country; with unwhole- 
s< some air and water, and great abundance of date-trees”( 5 ). 
The Zabet’s house, a brick structure, was ornamented with 
windows of stained glass, and, though not spacious, reckoned 
the best in Servistan ; that which I occupied held the next 
rank ; most of the other houses were small, mud buildings. 

O ♦ 4*4*0 O OO 4 4 »♦» 4 4 OOOOOO 4 4 ♦♦ 4 4 

(*) Serv or Sarv (*jS) signifies the cypress, voids tan istan or est&n y (^UL)) added 
to the name of a thing, expresses the place wherein it abounds or is contained; as Gill* 
istan a 'flower-garden, or bed of roses; Hindustan (^U^juia) the 

country of Hindus or blacks; Negaristan a cabinet or gallery of pictures* 

By a change of v into b, and ofr into /(very conmionin Persian and often occurring 
in other languages) the name of Servistm is generally prenounced by persons of the 
lower classes, Selbntfm, or Sal hist an; and I find that the Turks have adopted this 
erroneous pronunciation; for Mcninski in his ** Institution's Linguae -Turcicae/* 
Tom. II. p. ult, (Vindob. 1750;, having mentioned (jj^) Setw, adds, “ vulg* $elw* 
“ eypressus, cy parish us." 


MS* Nozhat al CVfciJ, Geogr* ch, 12* Uji 
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Some altercation happened here between the Zdbet and 
Mehmanddr , respecting the Slur sat or allowance of provi¬ 
sions for men and horses (See VoL T. p. 259); Shi'b, Kiia'n 
had probably been unreasonable in his demands; for Kaji 
Na'zer appealed to the Prince's . Firman ; and X overheard 
from my window a young lad enumerating the fowls, and 
butter; the bread, barley and different articles which had 
been required in such quantities, that another boy ex¬ 
claimed in an extemporaneous rhyme, alluding to the 
Mehmanddr s apparent voracity and his lofty sounding name, 

“ Han ! Slur Khun ? 

(t Belkeh Shir denddn ! 

** Beware! the Lion-Lord or Khan? nay, he is the 
Lion-toothed Khari\ 6 ). 

The journey of this and the preceding day, through 
a tract of more than fifty miles, sufficiently evinced the 
scantiness of population and the neglected state of agri¬ 
culture ; a few Ilidts, on their way to Fassa, were, besides 
our own party, the only human beings, that we saw 

(') Shir (^i) signifies here a “ Lionand Khan (^U.) a " Lord." When 
placer) after a proper name, Khan is a title of high rank, as Abu’lHassan Kha n, 
(See \ol. 1, p. 2, note 1), But Beg (t—^w), a Turkish word nearly equivalent to 
“ gentleman ’ and sometimes to “ lord," was tlie title of my Mehmanddr ; and Shit 
Khan his proper name. Respecting the pronunciation of Khan, See p. 6y, note 2. 
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between Mdhlu and Servtstun ; two or three spots near 
Kdnan and Katt a Gumbcz, had been forced by irrigation 
to yield a promise of luxuriant crops. But from this 
country, however dreary and barren it seemed to me, 
many travellers might derive considerable gratification ; 
the road in several places offered to view plants appa¬ 
rently rare, and more solid productions of the earth that 
were perhaps, worthy of minute examination. I had on this, 
as on many former occasions, ample reason to lament my 
ignorance of Botany and Mineralogy. A view of Servistan is 
annexed, (See Plate XXXI), engraved from my sketch, 
taken at a distance of about three miles on the Shiraz, road. 

21. The man whom I had dislodged from his best 
room, and who, without doubt, rejoiced at my departure, 
attended very courteously whilst I was mounting my 
horse, this morning at half past four; he was of middle 
age and handsome features, with a solemn expression of 
countenance; but in staining his long and flowing beard, 
the red Tiinna had been allowed so to predominate over 
the blue rang or wasmah , that most of the hairs were either 
pink or purple ; the operation of staining them, had not, 
we may suppose, been completed; but the effects of 
this variegated tincture were inconceivably ridiculous( 7 ). 



(*) The men in Persia, of whatever age, with very few exceptions, stain their beards 
And hair by. an application of powdered and moistened leaves o£ the shrub hinna (Us-) 
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He inquired with much ceremony, how I had passed the 
night. “1 trust,” said he, “that thou hast enjoyed 
“repose; a person should sleep soundly in his own 
“ house; does not this with all that it contains, belong 
“ to thee V* 

We saw at one far sang from Sercistan the chdrtdk of 
which Ha'ji Na'zer had spoken; it lay on our right, 
about three miles off the road; and appeared, both to 
the glass and the naked eye, a brick building in the 
usual style of Muselmdn architecture; near it were two 
mud-walled villages; the only habitable dwellings of man 
that we perceived during a ride of more than thirty 
miles; of the country-people not one was seen, but 
many soldiers met us, returning in bodies of ten or fifteen 
from Maskat , after an unsuccessful warfare in Arabia; 
with some of them Shi'r Kha'n entered into, conversation, 
and learned many particulars respecting the campaign ; 
they seemed to suffer much from their wounds and from 
fatigue; and imputed to the misconduct of their leader 


or Cyprus, and of tlie warnah or indigo, generally styled by the Persians, 

when u'ed for this purpose, rang ((_or “colour.’' Of these dyes, the combined 
effect, when the application is skilfully managed, renders hair black to an intense 
degree ; that the hinna and rang are used by Persian ladies will be shown on another 
occasion; with the hinna they give to their nails, hands and sometimes the soles of their 
feet,, a deep orange or reddish tint. The custom may be traced to very early ages, as 
appears from mummies found in Egypt; the country that principally furnishes Turkey, 
and Persia with hinna, which, to expiess the strongly aspirated might perhaps, bp 
better written hhiund. 
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Sa'dek Kha'n, all the disasters to which they had been 
exposed. My Mehmanddr sympathized in their misfor¬ 
tunes, and often interrupted the recital with bursts of 
indignation against Sa'dek Kiia'n ; to express which he 
employed his wonted energy of language; wishing that 
disgrace of a kind the most extraordinary, yet familiar 
to the impure imagination of Persians, might befall the 
innocent wives and daughters of tliat unfortunate commander. 

The general tendency of our course this day was to¬ 
wards the East; at five miles from Servistan we crossed 
the deep bed of a river nearly dry; and one mile farther a 
small running stream; we then entered upon hills and 
rocks, passing over a Kutel or mountain road, uneven 
and stony, but prettily wooded with small trees; at 
eleven or twelve miles was the Caravanserai Kutel, into 
which we rode, and found its gloomy cells and vaults 
mouldering to decay; within two miles of this was ano¬ 
ther Caravanserai with an Tmdmzadah adjoining, both in 
a state of ruin. We had now advanced into a spacious 
plain bounded on our left by the *£) Kuh Hkarman , 
mountains said to produce great variety of game, and 
the Bez'oar stone in pieces of uncommon magnitude! 8 }; at 

C) Bezoar is evidently a name derived from the Persian prize hr (fijC}, signifying 
an antidote against poison; and this name according to the MS. Dictionary Berhan 

Kattea, was formed originally of j'o pdv, “to purify, cleanse, or wash away;" and 
jbj zahr, “poison;” but in process of time the v (j) being omitted, it became 
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seventeen or eighteen miles from Servistdn we rode over 
the foundations of some buildings, but all now level with 
the ground. 

When within five miles of our manzil or halting place, 
the village of Kerm (fj), often called Tang-i-Kert am (p/ t-Xo 1 ), 
I turned off to the left with three of my party, and 
went by a most rugged and difficult path to visit the 
Calcia dtcsh kaddcih or (i Castle of the Fire-Temple;** 

this ruined i or tress terminates the Kith Uharman, of which 
the extremity descends into a narrow pass called the 
Tang-i-atesh haddah t where another mountain immediately 
arises. T he castle exhibits little more than stones in vast 
and shapeless masses; of the original masonry some 
Vestiges remain at the bottom, and some on the summit of 
the hill, where a wall is still visible ; and a few buvgcs 
( r y) or towers appear on the almost perpendicular sides; 
a spring of admirable water fills a reservoir or basin of 
considerable circumference just below the castle ; and 
was once, probably, included within its precincts; the 
water was so clear that we could discern various fishes 



pfmhr. From the same diction 'ry we learn that the Arabians write this compound 
word (y&jjU) fawzehr. The stone, so celebrated for alexiplnrmick properties, 
(supposed or real), is chiefly found in that kind of the buz y.j or'‘moun¬ 
tain-goat, called pt'ren, A figure of this creature may be seen in the 

* Ambenitates Exotics;," p. 4 '7 ), whore the ingenious Kaempfer has given a full 
account of the stone itself, noticing the high estimation in which, wheat genuine, it 
was held by the Persians, “ Yix ine.di in tiominem alicujus nomiuis <jui rarioreio 
lapidera inter can ora sua non asservaverit.’' (p. 403). 
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at the depth of seven or eight feet. From this fountain 
we proceeded two or three hundred yards, and having 
crossed the limpid stream in a shallow place, discovered 
the “ Fire-altar * of which I made a sketch, copied in Plate 
XXXII. 

It is a single upright stone between ten and eleven 
'feet high; each of its four sides three feet six or seven 
'niches broad, at the lower part; not quite so much 
•above. On the Southern and Western sides are circular 
spaces, one foot in diameter, and sunk about an inch 
into the stone; of these, the Western circle contains an 
inscription nearly obliterated by time or the weather, 
for it bears no mark of violence; I could ascertain, 
however, one negative circumstance; that the characters were 
not (like the Persepolitan) arrow-headed, or nail-headed ; 
they seemed to me unquestionably Pahlavi ; but placed 
in four perpendicular lines, the letters being large in 
proportion to the space comprising the lines, so that 
of this inscription the words must have been few or short( 9 ). 
The other circle is higher on the stone than this, and 



(*) In the first Volume of this Work, p. 284, I noticed a Pahlavi inscription at 
Skapur, of which the direction was nearly perpendicular; several medals of Sassaniati 
Kings exhibit Pahlavi characters in a perpendicular line, on the Fire-altar; of which 
however, it may be observed, that the shaft affords too narrow a field, on medals, for 
writing in a horizontal direction. (See Plate XXI, and llie explanation of it, in Vol. I, 
Appendix). 
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does not appear to have ever borne characters or any 
sculptured device. I -climbed on the shoulders of a 
servant to examine the altar at top, and found it hollowed 
into a receptacle, like the inside of a bowl ten or eleven 
in chef deep, wherein, we may suppose, were laid those 
materials which served to nourish the sacred flame. That 
a stone exposed to the open air and vicissitudes of 
seasons should have letained the traces of fire, extinct* 
piohably, duiing a lung succession of ages, could scarcely 
he expected^ 0 ). It it had been intended that the flame 
shpuld blaze perpetually, the altar must have been 
covered ; for rain, though very rare in. this country, does 
sometimes fall; a slight superstructure may have rested 
on foundations now perhaps concealed by the rude low 
a, ail or fence oi large stones, which enclose the altar, 
having a narrow entrance on the South, according to the 
plan given in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 8. 


( I hoduiriling materials may not have come in actual contact nidi the stone;for 
the Pars'$ !:![ !he aiishdun or “receptacle of fire,” up to the brim with 

ashes, on which as on a kind of altar, they place the sacred fire; “ on Jo rempiit de 
“ ccndre jusqn’ an Uord, tre qui forme line espece d’autel, sur lequel est le feu S ;ure ” 
(See A Kpietil's «Zenrlavesr*,” Tome II. p. 531). The fire and ashes m .y iifc> have 
been placed in a met.il vessel, adapted to t!ie hollow of the stone-altar; we lean, from 
An iuntil du Perron (as above-quoted) that the “atesch dan;" or « vase qut content !e 
feu, 1 ' should be of metal; an I is generally in India, made of brass nr copoer; this, 
hhed with fire and a,bes, tin’ modern Parsis place on a stone called adosht, about 
,o id .i to„t high , L Atcs<'h-dan est |)ose sur une pierre, haute d’un demi pied plus on 
in i.!i> ii uuaiee AdoscKt ' (Zendav. il.i !), However degenerate inrespeet to height, 
the Indian stone may be regarded as a representative of the ancient Persian Fire-altar, 
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The modern Persians have abstained from injuring this 
monument in consequence of a tradition which marks it as 
the Kadmgah {^j *) or spot where one of their saints, (a 
servant of Ali) had appeared since his death, in a vision, 
to some pious Muselm&m But I doubt whether this 
circumstance would have induced them to take the 
trouble of constructing the inclosure with an entrance, 
of which the situation appears adapted to an original 
and regular design. That they acknowledge in this altar 
a memorial of the ancient religion, is evident from its 
present appellation ; the (m&JI Sang-i-Atish Kad - 

dah or “ Stone of the Fire-templea name implying 
something more than the low wall or fence. I am 
inclined to regard this inclosure as coeval with the altar, 
which those who came to worship, approached through 
the Southern entrance ; towards the East and North, 
it is partly formed of two or three stones of very 
considerable dimensions; these at the first and distant 
view, brought to my recollection various remains generally 
supposed Druidical which I had seen in Wales and Ireland. 

There was a degree of solitude and tranquillity, with a 
certain air of sanctity about this altar, that interested 
me exceedingly, and inspired such reverential feelings 
as I have invariably experienced in different countries, 
from the contemplation of any ruined structure or net>- 
lected place, which iu former ages had been dedicated, 
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by whatever rites, to the “Father of all” under any 
of his various names; feelings very powerfully excited 
even in the gloomy Cavern of Elephanta ; though not 
without horror at the idea of human victims expiring 
theie before the stupendous idols. But the religion of 
Persia, as reformed by Zoroaster, abhorred all cruel 
sacrifices; the Temples erected by his disciples were 
not contaminated with blood; and it pleased me to 
believe that at the rustick altar near which I stood, the 
venerable Priest had made to the Deity no other obla¬ 
tion than, prayers and pure fire(“). 

Near this monument of times long past were a few 
trees; none remarkable either for size or luxuriant foliage; 
but most, apparently old. I fancied that they might 
represent one of those sacred groves, formerly attached 
to religious structures, and in earlier ages almost consi¬ 
dered as constituting of themselves a Temple. Among 
the trees appeared a dirakht i fiizl the branches of which 
were thickly hung with rags, as high as a man could 
conveniently raise his hand. The holy trees on which 
votive offerings are suspended by the Persians, I have 
already noticed in the first volume of this work; (p. 313 
and Appendix No. 9). 



O were offered to the Faphian Divinity, whose altars it was unlawful 
to stain with blood* <l Saoguinem arae offundere vetitum; precibus et i^ne 
"puro altaria adolentur/’ &c. Tacit. Hist. Lib. 11.1. Yet in her honour 
animals were devoted and stain, Hostile lit quisque vovisset/' &c, 11>. 
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From the Fire-altar we proeeeded to tlie Dhey ( or 
village of Tang-i-Kerm (pj t_Cjj or, as the name was gen¬ 
erally pronounced, Karram; which appears to be a mile 
long; it is mud-walled and has many flourishing gardens ; 
its distance from Servistan is generally reckoned eight 
farsangs; and is, probably from twenty-eight to thirty 
miles. I suspected but could not ascertain, that some 
where about the Fire-Altar, perhaps at the stream flowing 
near it, we had entered Shebctngarah {ijlj L&), considered 
in the fourteenth century, as an independent district, 
but in earlier ages, as at present, confounded with Fan 
under the more general denomination of this great' pro¬ 
vince^ 2 ). Over much of the country through which we 
passed this day, small bushy trees were rather thickly 
scattered, besides fragrant shrubs and flowers; some of 
these seeming to me equally rare as beautiful, I gathered 
with the intention of delineating them whilst fresh and 
preserving them for the gratification of a friend, curious 
in botanical researches; but they were all accidentally 
crushed and spoiled before I completed a drawing of 
one; among these was the sheb-bit a plant, as 

its name imports, of K nocturnal odour” which is said 
to be so powerful that it causes a vertiginous affection 
resembling intoxication*. 

Respecting Shcbangarah And Ker.M, See tlie Appendix of this Volume, No, 3i 
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Arriving at Tang-i-Kerm we found the Mehmdnddrs 
guards and my servants, (who had been sent forward 
with the baggage-mules, whilst I turned off to view the 
Pi re-altar), still remaining outside the walls, and two of 
them wounded by stones which the villagers had thrown when 
they endeavoured to pass the gate. Shj'r Khan Beg 
however, soon removed all difficulties, and I was con¬ 
ducted to a room where some ragged mats and carpets 
were spread for my accommodation on the dusty earthen 
floor. The walls were rudely plastered with clay, and 
had several doorways and spaces for windows; but neither 
doors, window-frames, shutters nor curtains; directly 
under was a shed for cattle, exceedingly offensive from 
accumulated filth ; yet it is probable that the village did not 
afford a better lodging than the room assigned to me. 

Here I soon heard Siii'r Khan, speaking in a very 
angry tone, declaring the expediency of a bastinado, 
and applying most opprobrious epithets (of which the 
Persian language yields an astonishing variety) to those 
who had wounded our servants and refused them admission; 
at last, I received a visit from four or five old men, 
each of them bringing a phhkash , or present; an orange, 
a pomegranate, a. flower,, for on such occasions any thing 
suffices; and to come tehi-dmt (v^ju^j) or empty-handed 
would have been an affront. Shi'r Kha'n persuaded 
them that I was writing a statement of the outrage 
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to be laid before tlie Prince, and tlic appearance of 
my letter-case, with ink and papers, confirmed what 
he said; they represented that the Zdhet or Chief, 
was engaged on business at Fossa , and that they had 
already punished the offenders with blows. I declared 
myself satisfied and dismissed them. But Seei'r Kiia'n 
did not so easily banish all suspicion, and he seemed 
to apprehend that some further insult might be offered 
to us; a circumstance which he was much interested in 
preventing; as, when appointed my Meiima'nda'r he 
became responsible with his head, for bringing me in 
safety back to Shiraz. He chose for his Khdb gah (a&tji), 
or sleeping-place, the bottom of several steps which led 
to my apartment, and there he caused his carpet and lekhaf 
or quilt, to be spread. I observed, in the even¬ 
ing, his men, and Agha Mahammed unusually atten¬ 
tive to the loading of their muskets; and my servant 
Ismael, for the first time, laid the double-barrelled 
English pistols close by my pillow on the floor. 

The night however, passed without alarm, but my 
repose was interrupted by various insects which crawled 
from fissures in the walls about my bed, and often on 
my face; giving me reason to regret that I had not 
brought a wooden frame that might have raised my 
mattress from the ground. One side of my room form¬ 
ed part of the village wall; and immediately below 
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the open window was an JHat’s black tent, in which a 
woman, by incessant singing, endeavoured to soothe a 
squalling child. Dogs barked and howled without in¬ 
termission; the bats flew about my head whilst darkness 
lasted, swallows and sparrows succeeding them at day-, 
break. Consoling myself, however, for the want .of 
sleep, I endeavoured to learn the Ilidt lullaby, a wild 
and querulous, but pleasing tune; and in the morning 
committed it to paper, with as much accuracy of no¬ 
tation as my superficial skill in musick and unfrequent 
piactice of the flute would allow. Day at length ap¬ 
peared, and I hastened from a place so disagreeable, with 
much impatience, flattering myself that our next stage' 
was to be at Pasagarda, the imperial city of Cyrus. 

22. We left Tang-i-Kerm before five. Our course 
■nliich had the last two days been generally Eastern, 
now assumed, for some miles, a direction of nearly 
South South West, along the stony bed of a river, dry 
in summer, but conveying to Fassct during winter, a 
considerable body of water. A stream from the Chash - 
meh-i-atkh K add eh (aj* or * 4 Eountain of the 

Fire lemple,' accompanied us several miles, conducted 
between artificial banks, at a level of many feet above 
the diy Fiver-bed; at five miles, close to the road, on 
oui light, were some walls and four barges or towers 
oi a small castle, and a poor village, all built of much 
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ruined and deserted; at six miles our course became 
more directly Southern; at last we saw the city: I 
stopped on a rising ground and sketched it, bearing S. 
S. E. at the distance of nearly two miles; (See Plate- 
XXXI.) Here, though the adjacent mountains looked 
parched and barren, the well-cultivated plain promised 
an abundant crop; and by tiie multiplicity of drains with 
which it was intersected, evinced the ingenuity of Per¬ 
sians in every process of irrigation. Notwithstanding 
the doubts which had arisen in my mind respecting 
the Tomb of Cyrus at Pasagarda, (See p. 63), there still 
was a possibility of discovering here some vestiges of 
that celebrated monument; and I almost regauled this 
morning’s ride as a journey made oil classick giound, it 
Was, in fact, barely three farsangs, or between ten and 
eleven miles; and I alighted before eight o’clock at a 
garden near the town, where as Shir Khan had an¬ 
nounced my visit by a messenger sent before us from 
Tang i Kerm , several men of respectable appearance were 
waiting to receive and welcome me in the Governor s name. 
Roses and other flowers were presented with prolusion; 
and I ivas led along straight walks between rows ol Cypres¬ 
ses and Chinlir- Trees, for ball an hour; a delay very irk- 
so lie to me, as there w T as not an} 1 reason for supposing 
this spot the royal garden or paradise, which had contained 
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the Tomb of Cyrus( 13 ). A person whispered that my 
detention here was contrived by desire of the Governor 
who wished to prepare for me a suitable lodging in 
this City; “ a place’’ said he, ** formerly remarkable for 
“ its extent and splendour; but not, at present, abound- 
(( ing in handsome or commodious habitations.” 

From one who had thus alluded to the former state 
of Passa, I naturally sought information concerning 
any remains of antiquity visible at that place or in its 
vicinity; but his answers induced me to fear that if any had 
existed, they were now, as he declared all totally kherab 
defaced and destroyed. We proceeded towards the 
town, and met on the way a person sent by Mirza 
Mohammed Takki ( l ^j the Governor, and many 

attendants who very ceremoniously accompanied me to the 
house, where a small, neat room had been furnished with 
carpets and cushions for my accommodation. Here as I 
sat at breakfast, my canteens and the various articles 
which they contained, were objects of extreme curiosity 
to two old men whom Mi'rza Takki had appointed to serve 
me as guides about the city: and they were particularly 
surprised at the assemblage of commodities, produced 



( ,3 ) lWcu yap tv IlreTOpyaSais tv rw srapaSe/au tu (3n<rt\tK<i> Kvpou tutivav ratpov. 
according to Arrian, (De Exped, Alex. Lib. VI. c, 29). The account of Cyrus’s 
Tomb given by this writer, and by Strabo, Onesicritus, Pliny, Solinus, Curtins and 
others, shall be examined in my future work on the History of Alexander, to which 
I have before alluded; (See p. 62-63). 

N 
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in so many and such distant regions. West-Indian sugar 
and Chinese tea; wine from Shiraz and from the African 
Island of Madeira; chocolate made at Rio de Janeiro; 
English cups and saucers, knives and forks; all furnish¬ 
ed ampje matter of enquiry, and directed the conversation 
to a favourite topick, Yangidunia, “ the new world/ 1 or 
America ; which, as I found on other occasions, most 
Persians suppose antipod ally situate exactly under Ispahan. 

My examination of the town was soon completed, for 
its narrow lanes are not numerous, and half the mud- 
built houses of which they are chiefly composed seem 
untenanted and falling to ruin; the few buildings of brick 
are not in better condition; the people, generally, wear 
an aspect of poverty and misery; and on leaving Fassa 
I mio’lit almost have used the words of Pietro della Valle 
who says, that he found in it nothing worthy of remark 
but the palm or date-trees, which are not seen in 
more Northern parts of the country; the oranges and 
double narcissuses/ 4 ). He duly celebrates, however, that 
majestick, beautiful and most venerable cypress, which 
I had admired at the distance of several miles, and almost 
worshipped when standing beneath its shade. A noble 
tree! and as that excellent Italian traveller affirms, “the 

(“) « Ma uou vi trovai cosa degna di notarsl, fuor clie si cominciano a vcdere alberi 
“dipainie, die ne gli paesi della Persia pi<i addietro, e piil settentriouaU non vi 
“ sono. Vi uotai audio eopia di aianci, e di liavcisi doppi,” tire, Viaggi, LetteralG, 
de ’27 di Luglio. 1622. 
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“handsomest and largest I ever beheld”( 15 ). It has not, 
probably, increased since his time (nearly two centuries ago) 
either in height or bulk ; for it was then very aged (molto 
annoso) and its trunk would fill at once the expanded arms of 
five men; neither does it exhibit many symptoms of decay; 
yet it is said to have been, for above a thousand years, 
the boast and ornament of Fctssa. 

AlLhough the Persians are much inclined to gross 
exaggeration in all accounts of their antiquities (and indeed 
on every subject), I must acknowledge that the inhabitants 
of this city did not endeavour, as others have done, to 
deceive me by descriptions of unreal monuments. One of 
my guides mentioned as the must ancient that it possessed, 
a large emaret or chartdk of brick, with two rows of 
windows conspicuous at a distance of some miles among 
the low, mean, mud-built houses. It appears in my view 
(Plate XXXI, Xo. 2), on the right of the great cypress. 

I found it to be an edifice, perhaps three hundred years 
old, of which the upper story seemed originally designed 
as an habitation for the living; the lower part was a 
receptacle for the dead; the floor being chequered with 
many tomb-stones. The body of some pious Im&mz&deh, 
who had died, according to certain legends, in the odour 



(™) * f II pi ft helio e’l pi ft grande ehe io habbia mai veduto in vitft mia, poiche, 
* € ii suo tronco—love da basso e solo prima di dmdersi,fe tanto grosso* quanto £ 
u pena possono abbracciar cinque persone unite io giro/ ib, 
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of sanctity, was here preserved; and as a great favour 
my guides allowed me to descend into a vault that 
I might be edified by the sight of a four-legged wooden 
bench on which was laid the carcass, imperfectly screened 
by a very coarse and dirty veil or curtain of blue and 
white striped linen. Here, for a moment, I indulged 
myself in fancying that the spot, now polluted as a 
cemetery of Muselmdns, might have once belonged to the 
royal garden which comprised the Tomb of Cyrus; the 
splendid, furniture of that Monarch’s sepulchral chamber; 
his golden coffin ; his couch; the magnificent coverings or 
hangings of Babylonian manufacture; the purple carpets, 
the cups, the jewels and other imperial ornanients( w ), pre¬ 
sented themselves to my imagination, and I remained awhile, 
unconscious that my eyes were fixed on objects so different 
and so disgusting; but one of the guides, mistaking 
the cause of this abstraction, began to recount with much 
complacency, the virtues and miracles of his favourite 
Sheikh , by whose barbarous name (which I have forgotten) 
the pleasing illusion was instantly dissipated, and I turned 
abruptly from the grave of a vile Mohammedan saint. 

In hopes, however, of discovering that inscription, whether 
in the Greek, or in the ancient language of this coun- 

( ,e ) See the irueXot' xP Vff the •fWwji', the rAinjra mSXjjMcirwv B afivKutvltiv, and 
other things preserved in the Tomb-of Cyrus, according to Arrian, (De Exped. Alex. 

Lib, VI. 29); See also the accounts of this Monument given by Strabo, and Curlius, 
whose words 1 shall hereafter compare with Arrian’s, 
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try, which, as some authors have related, was engraved 
on the monument of Cyrus( ir ), I examined every stone 
that bore the appearance of sculpture here and in other 
burial-places, and wheresoever any could be found. Of the 
epitaphs many were Arabick; but none, as the charac¬ 
ter and dates sufficiently evinced, of an age that entitled 
them to notice. Several tomb-stones exhibited the form 
of a cypress; and might be here supposed to represent 
the neighbouring tree, which is now, as in the time 
of Pietro della Valle, and probably many centuries before, 
held in almost religious veneration. But this device is 
not peculiar to the cemeteries of Fassct; I have traced 
it from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian sea; from Mazenderdn 
(or Hyrcania) to Constantinople ; and the tree itself is 
dedicated to the dead in both extremities of Asia; in 
China, as in Turkey. 


A man of no contemptible authority informed me 
that figures of trees and flowers were sometimes carved 
on sepulchral stones to denote horticulture as having 
been the vocation of the person interred beneath; thus 
a soldier’s grave is often designated by a sword. But I 
ascertained in a multiplicity of instances, and he readily 
acknowledged, that the cypress was not appropriated 
to gardeners, or to any particular class of people ; and 





( 17 ) See Strabo, Plutarch, Arrian, Sec* 
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it would be easy to show, were such demonstration 
necessary, or suited to a book of travels, that, in ages 
of remote antiquity and in countries widely separated 
from Persia, this tree has been so intimately associated 
with the tomb, that poets have employed a variety of 
epithets to express its funereal character. 

The governor, Mi'rza Takki, sent me the customary 
presents of fruit and sweetmeats, with a message signi¬ 
fying that had his health permitted, he should have 
waited on me in person; at two o'clock I returned tliis 
compliment by a visit, at his house, and found him a 
man of unwieldy bulk and sickly aspect; muffled, though 
the sun was extremely powerful, in a bardni or immense 
cloak of scarlet cloth( l8 ). lie expressed every inclination 
to serve me; but perceiving him embarrassed by efforts 
to support conversation, I soon took leave, and proceeded 
to a madrassah or college of which he had laid 

the foundation many years ago ; a spacious and handsome 
edifice, but already in a neglected state; the masons are 
no longer employed, nor is it probable that the work 
will ever be completed. Prom this I went again to the 
great Cypress, and, through the door of the Masjed or 
Mosque, near which it stands, was permitted, to view 



0 1 ) A rain coat, Mr ini, so called from barm raiu ; but these 

words are generally pronounced baroon and harooni* 
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the interior of this building, where four or five Dervishes were 
engaged in their devotions. Here I observed some modern 
tomb-stones neatly carved; one particularly, containing 
an inscription in very pretty verses, on a woman who 
had died three years before, was a piece of sculpture 
not inelegant. That I stopped to admire and read the 
lines aloud, seemed to afford my companions both 
pleasure and surprise. The Mosque is old, and like 
every building in the place, tending rapidly to decay. 

A man named Kaebela' Ghola'm 1>J), whom 
the governor had sent, conducted me to the celebrated 
orange garden by which the air was rendered delightfully 
fragrant, even at a considerable distance. Here under 
some shady .trees I was invited to partake of lettuces, 
washed in the hawz or reservoir that supplied with water 
the little rills constantly flowing through every walk, and 
was itself, as I understood, abundantly filled by the ehaskmoh 
i utesh kaddeh, or “ stream from the Fire-Temple,” before 
mentioned. Kaubjila' G uola'm was shrewd, facetious 
and well-informed * he had visited some remote provinces 
of the Empire, and entertained me with many extraor¬ 
dinary observations. He had seen the sculptures of 
Bisetun and Kirmumhuh , and his account of those 
antiquities corresponded so perfectly to the description 
given by different travellers, that 1 expected from such 
a man the most accurate information, respecting whatever 
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vestiges of former ages might yet remain in the vicinity 
of Fassa, the place of his own abode ; but he acknowledged 
with some degree of reluctance, that it was not possible, 
at present, to discover any; “a circumstance/' he added, 
“ exceedingly wonderful ; as all the world knows that 
“ this was a flourishing city many thousand years ago." 
One of the old guides said something concerning a 
Kabrgah-e-Fardmarz or “Tomb of Fara'marz;” 

the name, though very unlike Cai Khtjsr.au, (or Cyrus), 
was, of ancient celebrity among the Persians, (See Vol.I. p. 
204), and I immediately expressed a desire of examining the 
monument. Karbela' Ciiola'm readily offered to accom¬ 
pany me, but declared, at the same time, that the object 
was not worthy of inspection. We rode about one mile, 
to a small mud-built village, where the tomb, on which 
I had rested some faint hopes, appeared to have ori¬ 
ginally consisted of four brick pillars, supporting, probably, 
an arched or vaulted roof, for such are not uncommon 
in the cemeteries; but this, like most of the adjacent 
houses, had fallen to ruin; there were a few sepulchral 
stones of modem date; they covered the graves of 
Muselmans. 

Having explored several other places in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, I returned to the city, extremely dissatisfied 
with the result of my antiquarian researches; for His¬ 
torians and Geographers confirm the local tradition that 
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assigns a very ancient origin to Fassct, or Basa ; thus 
during many centuries the Persians have affected to write 
in the Arabian manner, a name which, as we are 
informed by a critick, and authorized by analogy to 
believe, was Pa$d( 10 ). Concerning this name it will be 
necessary elsewhere to offer some etymological remarks; I 
shall here only state that, according to one manuscript copy 
of Tabri's great Chronicle, out of four in my collection, 
Basa was founded by Dara'b, the son of Bah man, 
and father of Darius whom Alexander conquered ( 20 ). 

Ebn Haukal’s description of this place has already 
been published; and agrees so nearly with the words of 
the Sir al belddn , that it is sufficient to quote the latter ;. 

+**4>*>****>-*'**0^***<***^*+*+'+4>****^^*+^+^*+****<+<*4>4M>*^ 

( w ) Ghola'm Mohammed Ghauthi (*iU) in an Octavo MS. 

Volume of Annotations on the Tohhfat al Irakein a celebrated poeru 

composed by Kha'ca'n^ in the twelfth century of our era, says 

u Fassa is the name of a city near the territory of Shiraz* called in the Farsi; or pure 
“Persian* Passa; and Ablt al Kheik, (surnamed after the place) Fas$avi t wd& from 
“that citv ? J> &c> Thus Ptruz becomes Fir&z; Parasang, Far sang; Sepid , Seftd 
&c, Iu the Pahlavi or ancient Persick, such as it appears on medals and gems, we 
find but one character to represent P and F, Thus in Hebrew the letter D i P)» serves 
to express F; and ,f Francises/' is written Prautzishkus, and theArabick 

name (^>11 j\) “Abu alfaraje” JIB hit Abualparage. See the fourth part, 

of Bartoloccii Biblioth. Kabbin. pp, 250, 353, 

Lu ^5^ * (* ) 

MS. Tarikh i Tah ij (No, 3 of my collection), Hist, of Data's. 
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“ Fossa in magnitude, length and breadth is equal and 
“ similar to Shiraz, and preferable on account of the 
“greater purity of its air and water; all the buildings 
“ at Fassa are constructed of clay; and in the houses, 
“cypress-wood is chiefly used; and it is an ancient 
“ city ; with a castle and ditch, and fortifications, within 
**■ which are the bazars or market-places; and in this city 
“ are found all the fruits of cold and warm regions, 
“ collected together ; here are dates and walnuts; snow and 
“ orange s”( 21 ). The Sur al beldan in another place, notices 
the rich embroidery, the cloth of gold, and manufacture 
ol hangings for which Fassa was remarkable in the 
tenth century; this passage, almost verbally translated,, 
may be seen in the printed work of Ebn Haukal, p. 132. 

AbuTfeda derives his account of Bosa or Pasa , from 
Ebn Haukal, as he himself acknowledges^ 22 ), adding 

twj j t_>! j Aib JjLm j JjIjU (j^e. j J£> j j ^ j C') 

ylAoj j j\ u^v*L? Li I^jUL jU3j j ]pt> ^ 

j yjl ) ^ JLaXJ ly'L- jii 

i . " ** 

tr J** ) \j* v*{j Ljljlt j t^J> j j i W! jj 

\j* V AAU jjuu s *£. 4^ 

MS. Sur al beldan. * tmJj j j JuL dj^i 

(“) Abui.frha begins his Arabick description thus Ji»rs- ^ Lj 
in the Greek translation of which Ebn Haukal’s name appears strange to a dassick 
e^e.—H' iroXts Ilaffa tan, Kara rovt^trv XaovmX, &c. See the Geography of Abv’l- 
feda with a Greek version bj Demetrius Alexandras, p. 272,273, Vienna, 1807. 
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however, a remarkj that the city was called Fasa accord¬ 
ing to the Arabick manner; and the local derivative, as 
a native or inhabitant of it, Fasavi ; but that such a per¬ 
son, by the people of Furs, was styled Pasttsirii? 3 ). 

Next in chronological order must be cited Hamdallah 
Cazvi'ni’s account of Fasdr, as the name appears in my 
best copies of his work. “In the beginning,says he, 
“it was erected by Fasa'r, the son of Tahmuuas 
“ Di'vis and ; having been destroyed, it was repaired by 
“Cu'shtasp, son of Lour asp, a Monarch of the Cainiaan 
“dynasty; his grandson, Bahman, completed the build- 
“ ing and called it Sasan ; its plan had been originally 
“ triangular, but in the time of Heja'je Ben Yusef, 
“a man named Aza'dmard, his collector of revenue, 
“renewed the edifices under a different form; when again 
“ ruined by the Shebangarians, the Atabeg Ja'veli caused 
“it to be rebuilt. And it has been a considerable city, 
“and possesses many territories; its climate is warm, and 
“ not having any river, it is supplied with water by artifi- 
“ cial conduits; it yields the fruit of cold and warm 
“ countries ; of the places dependent on it, Shek and 
“ R&d and Peishkdndt are of the garmsir or warm region, 

{jmj\ i JaIj AJOJslU b** JUi'lwJ j (~ J ) 

Abu’lfeda, as above quoted, p. 272. W'l 
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“and abound in com. It has also many other'territories, 
“ the enumeration of which would be tedious”^ 4 ). 

After this account, written in the fourteenth century, 
I shall extract from Ha'fiz A'bru' j s chronicle, a rare and 
excellent work of the fifteenth, his description of Pasa, 
as the name appears in the Manuscript before me. 
“ King Bahman, the father of Da'ra'b, founded Pasa, 
“ which was (once) a city, but at present is in a state 
“of decay; it has many dependent territories; and all 
“the water is supplied by conduits; it has not any 
“ fountain, nor river ; the air is temperate and salu- 

“ brio us, and the place is pretty and extremely pleas- 

“ ant; it produces at once all the fruits of cold and 

“ warm countries; so that in one garden may be 
“ found together, nuts and oranges, grapes and figs, such 
“as do not grow elsewhere in this district. It had a 

£La^Im; l^L uO {" ) 

L ^biXuugt 

f j 

j\ ojt (jS lAv# 

jV t J 1 }^ <—us-i.lt 

B*A/» • djlijj lijj U_?'| ^J,Jb . LU\.JJ j\ j 

% W' -*“jy ' 3 ^ j ' a*. 1> yyj i 

yJ 1 j AaJs &f> ^>~\y jCjp t j*jj ale 

MS. Nozhat al Colub, (cb. 12). The Atabeg Ja'veli mentioned in this extract, 
governed Furs under the Seljukian Sultans, about the year 535, or of the Chris¬ 
tian Era, 1140. 
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“ castle strongly fortified, which the Shebangdrians de- 
“ stroyed and the Atabeg Ja'veli repairecV’f 5 ), 


Neither in these nor any other passages relative to 
this city, which Oriental works have offered in the course 
of my reading, is Cyrus mentioned; and the present in¬ 
habitants seem totally unacquainted with that illustrious 
hero, the Kiiusrau of Persian writers, who prefix to 
his name the Imperial title Cai , that distinguished their 
monarchs of the second race; yet the word Pasa would 
indicate a perfect identity with the Pasagarda of Greek 
and Latin authors; who describe, as there situate, the 
extraordinary sepulchre of Cyrus; for it is not unrea¬ 
sonable to suppose that the local adjunct gerd or gird 
{*/) has been applied here, as in various other instances; 
thus a neighbouring town retains, in books, the com¬ 
pound denomination of Ddrabgerd , though simply called, 
in familiar conversation, Ddrdb. The termination gerd 
does not, however, appear annexed to the name of Pasa , 
Basa, or Pasa in any manuscripts which I have had 



Ui-vwl iiiy J tA-wil iJji Uj jSJ -UuJ 

j (A-wd j>Ja j\ <!&**- {J 1 j J 


/H J /" J $***f lM ' 1 J j } gj* J 
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an opportunity of consulting; nor is it ever used by the 
Persians when speaking of this placed). 

The narrative of my travels must not be here inter¬ 
rupted by an antiquarian discussion of considerable 
length respecting the Tomb of Cyrus, which may hereafter 
form the subject of a particular essay; meanwhile, as that 
ancient monument has probably excited the curiosity of 
some readers, I refer them to the Appendix of this Volume 
for a passage extracted from my History of Alexander > 
written in the year 1809; the only portion of that work 
hitherto committed to the press. 

On the twenty-third, we left Fassa, at five o’clock in 
the morning; and passed, within half a mile of the town, 
a castle with many burges or towers; the walls, recently 
built of brick and mud, had already fallen in several 
places; a little farther, we went into the flourishing gar¬ 
den called Rahmetab&d belonging to the go¬ 

vernor, Mi'eza Takki; here I was overwhelmed with 
roses; in gathering of which, it appeared to me, as on 
many other occasions, that the Persians content them- 



(*) The Manuscript Dictionaries Jehangin and Derhan Kattea inform us that 
gerd or gird {uf with the vowel accent kesr ), is equivalent to medtnah 
s hahr (beldeh &c. and signifies a “ town or city/' thus Staves h-gird 

( Jji Veiseh gird A***Jy) and Dar&b-gird *—J^W) imply cities which 

those illustrious personages, Sia'vesh, VEisEHand Da'ra'b founded, or rendered 
remarkable. 
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seives with the flower, which they pluck without either 
green leaves or any portion of stalk. From this garden 
we proceeded in the direction of South South East. 

I had not altogether relinquished my hopes of finding 
in the Belukat of Fassa, or district dependent on that city, 
some interesting remains; for Kaubela Ghola'm had taught 
me to expect both there and at Ddrdb , many objects 
which he described in his usual vague manner, as mal-i - 
kadim {piSi JU) “ things appertaining to antiquity. 
About two miles from Fassa we descended into a broad 
and deep ditch, now without "water, inclosing a piece of 
land above a mile square; through this lay our road; 
I alighted to inspect a vast pile of earth on the left within 
this inclosuie; it rises abruptly from the level ground- 
hke an insulated mountain, yet is, probably, artificial; 
indeed, according to popular tradition, one of the most 
ancient kings being desirous of erecting a castle here, caused 
the clay and sand which compose this heap, to be 
brought from Hindustanj as the foundations formed of 
the local soil had proved insecure, and frequently crum¬ 
bled away. By a steep and difficult path I climbed to. 
the summit of this acropolis ; from so elevated a situation 
the view was uncommonly grand; Fassa bearing North- 
East; at its foot runs a small stream; and some holes 
in the sides, made perhaps by jackalls or other beasts, 
terminate, it is supposed, in caverns where treasures of 
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incalculable value are perpetually guarded by talismans 
and dragons. Vestiges of buildings, though not visible 
on the he*ip itself, are numerously scattered over the 
plain below; and among several large stones which I 
examined, one seemed to have been inscribed with cha¬ 
racters; but these were few and very rudely cut; they 
appeared as in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 9- 

This place is called, after its reputed founder, Calaa i Zo- 

hdk, (uJW* < 5 * Si ) “ tlie castle of ZoH *' K > or Dheha'k;” 
a name which Persian etymologists derive from the 
words deh-dk, »S) alluding to ten vices or defects 
by which that tyrant was rendered odious( 27 ). 

A little beyond this, and about a mile off the road 
on our right, was the Dhey Dastah »S) or <e village 

“of Dastah’* At four miles from Fassa w T e discerned, 
also on the right, and crowning the summit of a hill 
near its extremity, an object ■which resembled, on a 
distant view, some of our British Druidical Cromlechs. 
It lay above a mile oif our road; and the interjacent space 
consisted either of ploughed or inclosed land, or pieces 
of ground divided by various drains which seemed to 
render them almost impassable. But when a peasant 

( OT ) That Zoha'k, Duoha'k, m more properly Deha'k (for in Pahlavi it is 
written, appears to be the name which by addition of a common Greek 

termination became Dfiokcs (Atjio^s) I have already observed, m ^ oh I* p* 49, 
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from the village of Dasteh informed me that the subject 
of my inquiry was a sang hhyli kadtm l_<L,) ** or 

i( a very ancient stone,” and called the Khaneh i Gabrdn 
aj'U.) “or mansion of the Fire-worshippers,” all 
obstacles vanished and I soon found myself ascending 
the steep and rugged mountain on which it stands. Its 
singular appearance induced me, whilst yet below the 
level, to alight and make the annexed delineation, (pi. 
XXXII). It is a mass of stone or rather of the hardest 
cement in which stones of different kinds and colours 
are thickly in crusted, and become united as in .one solid 
rock, of an irregular oblong form, about fifty feet long, 
and twelve or thirteen high; with a passage through, 
not directly from one extremity to the other, but issuing 
on the left side; on the right are two or three small 
openings or fissures. In the plan, which I sketched on 
the spot, and have given in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 10, 
letter a corresponds to the mouth or entrance, about eight 
feet wide and four feet high, represented in the view; 
5, denotes the passage; c, the entrance or opening on 
the left side; d , e, the fissures in the right side; /, the 
foundations of stone walls with a narrow entrance; g, 
foundations of other walls. 

Prom this it is evident that art has been here employed, 
although the principal object must be, as appeared to me 
(but my companions denied) a work of nature. It is nearly 


p 
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flat on the outside, like a large table or altar, and the 
passage, which I minutely examined, is not above four 
feet high, smooth on the sides and upper part or ceiling, 
and in some places considerably polished; but I could 
not discover any inscriptions or other sculptures. The 
villager who described this work as a monument of 
antiquity, had mentioned that carved figures and remains 
of edifices were visible here; besides the foundations of 
walls, expressed in the plan, we traced for several hundred 
yards about this spot, numerous vestiges of stone and 
mortar-buildings. Near the entrance of the outer inclosure, 
marked /) on the right hand, is a deep well; and the 
mountain is washed at its base, by a clear running stream; 
on the bank of this we perceived a rude stone exhibiting 
the outlines of two birds, as represented in the Miscella¬ 
neous Plate, No. 11. The stone is about two feet long. 

We then proceeded, and overtook the baggage which 
had been sent on, at the village ol Sakrarud five 

miles from Fassa; three miles further we saw the village 
of Mohanunedabad on our left; and soon after 

reached the foot of Kuh-c-nokreh */) or “silver 
“ mountain/’ where, as a peasant informed us, mines had 
formerly been worked( S8 ); there was here a small, clear 



(* 8 ) This mine had probably been abandoned* like many others in Fersia* when the 
produce was found inadequate to the labour ot working; or when* as the peasant 
significantly said, deh kkarje nuh M$el ^ expense amounted 
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brook, also the bed, now without water, of a Iar<ye 

o 

river. At about eleven miles, we passed between two 
steep and rocky mountains, our path crossing the dry 
river-bed; and on the summit of a lofty hill, towards 
the left, we saw a ruined burge or tower. My map 
will shew the inflexions made by our course hitherto. 
From this place we advanced nearly South-South-East, 
ovei an extensive plain in many parts very highly 

cultivated. On the left, close to our road, was one 
village, much decayed, called Dhey Khanakah 
with a few date trees; and another, the Dhey Sandn 
t,S) a, little further, on our right, where the trees 
were more numerous; also the village of Fediskgdn 
About three miles farther I took a sketch of 

x'dheddn with its date-trees, and the tomb of 

its rustick Saint or Imdmzadeh: a better and larger 

building of this kind than many villages can exhibit. 
The most distant hills appearing in the annexed View 
of this place (See Plate XXXI. No. 3) are called, as a 
peasant informed me, the ft uh-Ccilaa i Teivovci or <£ moun¬ 
tains of the castle of Tavara” a name which I never 
saw” written, but believe to have been erroneously pro- 

“ to ten ; the profit only to nine." This expression was proverbially applied to the 
mines of Kerven, as Tavernier informs us, (Voyage's, Liv. IV), » Nokert Kerven 
“ dehkrtgt noh hassel ; e’esf a dire; Vargent de la mine de Kerven, on Von fait die 
" de depense pour en retirer nenf 
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nounced^). The journey of this day seemed at least seven¬ 
teen miles; it is generally reckoned four farsangs. 

At Za'heda'n I was hospitably received and well ac¬ 
commodated in a house belonging to the Zdbet, the 
Chief-man or Magistrate, who was absent. Idere we dis¬ 
covered that one of my canteen-bottles, filled with excellent 
wine, had been broken by the kick of a horse; the other 
was nearly empty; for Shi'r Kha'n Beg on the very first 
morning of our expedition, acknowledged candidly his 
doubts respecting the impropriety of drinking fermented 
liquors; and on the second lie plainly asked for some, 
and frequently after. Seeing the stock both of Madeira 
and Shiraz wine reduced to a bare sufficiency for two 
or three days, he cursed from the bottom of his heart 
the horse that broke the bottle, and the rider of that 
horse; the mule that carried the canteens, and the man 
who drove the mule; besides the wives, daughters and sisters 
of both those unlucky men ; whilst he consoled himself and 
me by the consideration that we might soon be enabled to 
procure what would, at least, intoxicate; “ I have heard, 



( a ) I am inclined to think the name Tatarak or rather Tabarak; and would 
write There are two or three castles in Persia called Tabarak, 

besides that which I saw at Isfahan; indeed according to the M.S. Diet. Berh. Katt. 
this word tabarak may signify any fortress or castle in general, though 

peculiarly applied to the citadel of Isfahan' 

j UjAa aL'/ \j tali j jUa* J* 
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“said he,” that Ddrdb is an admirable place; that the 
it people there extract very strong arrack from dates, 
“ and that they are always drunk. 

I found the inhabitants of Zdheddn extremely civil and 
obliging; they furnished me with a plentiful dinner of 
lamb and fowls; pomegranates, apples, small and not 
quite ripe, but of pleasant flavour; and excellent dates 
which they recommended as being m&li-Jahrum JU) 

the product of Jahrum ( so ); besides roses, lavishly bestowed, 
as usual. The principal Kedkhodd , or householder, now 
representing the Zubet , paid me a respectful visit, and 
seemed anxious to show what he considered most worthy 
of notice in the village or its vicinity; T accompanied 
him about half a mile to a large and handsome garden, 
on entering which he immediately offered me two or 


three flowers, “ not,” said he, on account of their beauty 
“or their fragrance, but to signify, that the garden is 
“your, own.” Here we walked in a plantation of date 




( 3S ) A town of Fars, situate Southward ofFassa; it was in the tenth centurv remark- 

ij 

able, according to the MS. Sur al Bahian, for a manufacture of the silk stuff originally 
called Vashi ( LS ^j) from Fash in Turkest&n. When IIamdallah composed his 
Geographical work iu the fourteenth century, Jahrum was a city of middling rank, 
but of ancient foundation; for he ascribes it to Bahman, the son of Isfendyar; 
he notices the warmth of its air, and its strong castle called Khursheh . We 

read in the MS. Chronicle of M a'fiz A'bru', that among those who formerly governed 
Fars, the reigning prince always assigned Jahrum to the person whom he appointed 
his successor. The dates of Gtrom are celebrated by Dr. Fryer, (Travels, p. 242, 
Loud. 1698), and Sir Thomas Herbert calls it Jaarown, (Travels, p. 12i), 3rd edit. 
•lGfld). J observed that by the lower classes its name was pronounced Jahroon, 
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trees, nar ii mtideh “ male and female,” and seated 

ourselves/ at the asl-i-midn-e-bagh J*\), that place 

in the very centre of the inclosure from which four 
walks, one exactly like another, branch off at right angles ; 
in this spot is generally a hawz or reservoir, supplying 
with water the borders of each walk ; but an eye accus¬ 
tomed to the neatness of English horticulture is offended 
by the weeds and stones, allowed to remain in most 
Persian gardens, among beautiful shrubs and flowers. 

My inquiries on the subject of antiquities were not 
attended with much success; an old villager who had 
joined the kedkhodd during our ramble, mentioned a 
cemetery which contained inscriptions in the Khut-i-kuji 
Li) te or Cufic character/ As I knew that by 
these terms or by Khat-e-Frangki {Jjj Li), European 
characters, the people of this country most commonly 
described whatever kind of writing appeared ancient, or 
was to them unintelligible, (for so they denominate the 
Pahlavi and even the arrow-headed or Persepolitan letters); 
I hastened to view those monuments, passing through 
another garden, the property of a widow, whose brother 
as her representative, complimented me on entering the 
door, with some fruit and flowers. Adjoining to this, 
in a place, not used by the last or present generation 
for the purposes of interment, were many tomb-stones, 
inscribed with well-cut epitaphs in the Arabick language; 
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of these, the most ancient that I could discover, was 
dated in tesaain wa setmaieh (aAjUj or 690, corres¬ 

ponding to the year of our era, one thousand two hundred 
and ninety one. 

According to the statement of my companions, seemingly 
exaggerated, the village of Zahcdan comprised three 
hundred families or houses; and was supplied by candts 
or artificial conduits, with water not remarkable either 
for clearness or salubrity. 

24. AVe began our journey at five o’clock in the morning, 
and, after a most tedious ride of twelve hours reached 
the manzil or halting-place, Khusuieh , (<u^) an inconsider¬ 
able .village, said to be distant from Zdhedun ten farsangs; 
but it is, more probably, forty miles; of these, thirty four 
presented such a picture of depopulation as cannot 
easily be imagined; for having passed the mud-built 
hovels of Nasrdbad we saw not during that space 

one house, nor, besides our own party, more than one 
human being; the road was in general rough and bad; 
extending with a dreary sameness over long tracts of 
flat and barren country ; or passing among rugged, stony 
hills; and in many places so narrow as scarcely to 
admit a loaded mule; there was neither a river nor a 
running stream of any kind; not above ten or eleven 
trees, and only one well, of which even extreme thirst 
did not induce me to taste the water a second time. 
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The annexed map will shew our direction; the prin¬ 
cipal objects noticed this day were, the road to Jahrum, 
turning off on our right towards the South-East; within 
the first three miles several fine fields of corn; at three 
miles and a half, the deep channel (now without water) 
of a considerable river ; at four miles a village called 
Midncleh on the right, with a few cypresses and 

date-trees; at five miles on the right, two hills resembling 
those conical heaps of earth which in various parts of 
the world appear to have been formerly constructed as 
sepulchral monuments; on the summit of one is a burge 
or tower; erected, according to tradition, about two hundred 
years ago, by the great Monarch SiiaTi Abba's 
in honour of the officer who presided over his stables; 
this unfortunate man on some ill-founded suspicion, lie 
had beheaded, and discovering proofs of his innocence 
immediately after the execution, caused the body to be 
there interred; the heap or hillock is denominated Tel-i- 
mtr-dkhur JJ) which may be translated the 44 Chief- 

44 groom’s tumulus ” in either sense allowed to this latin 
word by the old grammarian Servius( 31 ). Nearly opposite 
on tlic left, w r as Ndsrdbdd above mentioned, a small village. 





(**) “Tumulus; mo lo terra turaens; alias sepulcbrum/’ Serv ad Virg. Mn. [I. 713. 
But the dictionaries do not assign the latter sense to tel( <Jj) in Persian; nor to 
bn in Hebrew, although it may be implied. In the Turkish word tepeh (<LG') which 
the Persians pronounce tappeh, signifying a hillock or small tumular mountain, we 
may fancy a resemblance to the Greek rc«j>oj sepulchrum) or rcifri (sepulture) and it 
applied (though not exactly in this sensed to some ot the sepulchral heaps uearTrov. 
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Tie had now entered the vast Salihrd (1^) or uncul¬ 
tivated plain of Gardpaig&n bounded on both 

sides by lofty mountains; here, it is said, king Varahrlm 
or Bahrain surnamed (Hr, frequently indulged in his 
favourite pleasures of the chase; at twelve or thirteen 
miles (from Zdhcdan) our road lay among the tomb¬ 
stones of an Ilidt cemetery; oue exhibited a Persian 
epitaph, neatly and recently cut; and another, some 
rude characters; sufficient, however, to indicate the grave 
of a relation or of a friend, and perhaps, the burial-place 
of a particular family ; for the Ilidt tribes return with 
their flocks at certain seasons to those spots which they 
had before occupied; the characters on this stone appear¬ 
ed as represented in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 12. 

A little beyond this cemetery we passed the bed of 
a river now dry; at twenty miles we rode through ano¬ 
ther river-bed, very deep, but likewise without water; 
and turned off the road towards our right, where under 
the shade of four or five large bid (joj) or willow-trees, 
we rested about half an hour; this place is called Melek 
All pendh ( e lu u/U). We found here a man belonging 
to some neighbouring ordu or camp of Ilidts, who 
supplied us with sour milk; this, as the day was very 
warm, proved a delicious beverage, although it had 
acquired a strong flavour and much dirt from the bag 
of ill-tanned leather in which he carried it. Six or seven 
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miles farther we stopped at the Chdh-e-Kuch „U-), 
a well that gives its name to the plain; here we filled 
with water two matarrahs , leather vessels before described, 
(See Vol. I. p. 247, and Miscellaneous Plate, No. 12); but 
these were exhausted before the end of our journey, and 
several of the party thought themselves fortunate in 
discovering among hollows at the foot of rocks, a stagnant 
puddle of which they attempted to drink ; but the green 
surface being slightly stirred, the mud and water appear¬ 
ed so animated by insects, that we 'would not allow" 
even the thirsty mules and horses to imbibe them. 

Prom this w r e proceeded along the desert; then for 
some miles over a kutel or hilly country 7 , and at length 
saw the date-trees of Khesuieh (< 0 ^), a mean village 
where I was lodged in the mud-built castle, of which 
the best room had been prepared for my reception, its 
former tenants, five or six soldiers, having removed their 
carpets to the roof; they left, however, several swords, 
two matchlock muskets and a pair of red leather boots, 
an old saddle, and a shield suspended from a long 
spear stuck at both ends into holes scooped in the 
opposite walls. Those men, as a peasant said, were 
stationed here that they might protect the inhabitants 
and travellers from robbers who had lately begun to 
commit depredations in this district; and it was added 
that the danger of meeting such outlaws would increase 
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towards the borders of Kerman, from which we were 
now not very distant. 

So much delay occurred in procuring and cooking 
a fowl, that I was indebted for my dinner to the kindness 
of an absent friend, who, in London, had put among 
my baggage, a square tin case of portable soup, brought 
from Paris above eight years before, and still excellent, 
after having twice crossed the equinoctial line; good 
bread and dates were abundantly furnished by the people 
of the place, so I enjoyed a hearty meal and lay down 
in expectation of sound sleep after a fatiguing ride. 
But many circumstances conspired against my repose; 
several persons of the village and three or four soldieis 
had kindled, almost under the castle-gate, a fire round 
which they sat and talked until midnight, so near me, 
that I could distinctly hear whatever they said ; for the 
door of my room was necessarily left open to admit 
air, there not being any window or other aperture. Here, 
during at least three hours, they entertained themselves 
and me, by relating facetious and rornantick anecdotes. 
One man recited the wonderful adventures of celebrated 
heroes and princesses, and fluently (but not - always 
correctly), quoted .the verses of Firdausi, which a 
repeated perusal of his Shah Kltincili, or “ Book of lyings, 
had rendered familiar to my recollection. After these, 
succeeded five or six stories of a very different kind ; 
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perfectly new to me and not less interesting or amusing 
than those Arabian tales, so long, in various translations, 
the delight of Europe. Of those stories, although there 
seemed a regular concatenation, each was in itself 
complete, and independent of any other; and the chain 
might have been prolonged indefinitely, according to 
the narrator's pleasure, and the powers of his memory or 
of his invention^). 

This nocturnal recreation, however, was abruptly 
terminated by an alarm outside the walls, which induced 
the soldiers to remove their swords' and muskets from 
my room ; the alarm proved to be false, but the guards 
remained upon the roof. All was now silent but not 
quiet, for innumerable fleas tormented me until morning, 
when I perceived that vermine of a more disgusting 
nature had attached themselves to my person ; the disco¬ 
very mortified me extremely, as I had hitherto escaped 
that ancient plague in a country where persons even of 
the higher orders are not exempt from it, and may be 
seen, without a blush, picking lice off their clothes or 
from their beards. 



( K ) The principal facts of two or three stories that particularly interested me, I 
committed to paper from memory; others, not the least humorous or facetious, were 
unfortunately of such a nature, that it would be hardly possible to lay them before 
the English reader in a decent dress. One of the most gross, (and seemingly the 
favourite), I have since recognised in a collection of similar stories, partly occupy¬ 
ing a quarto volume, which was given to me at Isfah&n, and shall be hereafter noticed 
among other manuscripts procured there. 
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25. We left Khesuiek, early on the twenty-fifth, and 
at one mile and a half from that village (which belongs 
to the territory of (j/d,b) Dardbgerd'), I sketched the 
Kuh Mummy */) or “ Mummy Mountain,” 

situate within three or four miles. It is seen in the 
engraving (PI. XXXIII), between some nearer hills on the 
left and those distant on the right called Kiih Dirakhty 
(l from which it does not much differ in out¬ 
line or general appearance, although when first discerned 
on the preceding day, I fancied that it presented a 
darker surface than any of the adjacent mountains. It 
is rendered an interesting object only by the extraor¬ 
dinary substance produced in its internal cavities, the 
Mummy or mummy, a blackish, bituminous matter 

which oozes from the rock, and is considered by the 
Persians as far more precious than gold ; for it heals 
cuts and bruises, as they affirm, almost immediately; 
causes fractured bones to unite m a few minutes, and, 
taken inwardly, is a sovereign remedy for many diseases. 
I informed some of those who were describing its mi¬ 
raculous efficacy, that an experiment had been lately 
made at Shiraz on the leg of a fowl, purposely broken 
and anointed with mummy ; when Mr. Sharp the surgeon 
declared his opinion, that the application of any common 
bitumen would have been attended with equal success. 
One of the men coolly replied, that we had probably 
been deceived ; that mummy of an inferior quality was 
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sometimes found in different places, but that this was 

* 

the true and original source of that inestimable medicine. 
It does not, indeed, appear that any other was ac¬ 
knowledged as genuine by those Eastern writers whose 
works t have fallen under my inspection, although mum¬ 
my brought from various parts of the kingdom, has 
been frequently offered for sale to gentlemen of the 
Embassy. 

According to the Sur al heldan , (a work of the tenth 
century) there was in the territory of Ddrdbgercl a moun¬ 
tain with an excavation yielding the mummy which was 
gathered for the King; to this place were attached 
numerous officers commissioned to guard it; and once every 
year at a certain time they opened the door of that cavern, in 
which was a stone, perforated with a small hole ; and in this 
the mummy was found collected; the produce (of one year) 
our author describes as equal in size to a pomegranate; and 
it was sealed in the presence of honest and upright per¬ 
sons, priests and magistrates, and deposited in the Royal 
Treasury; “and this ,J adds he, “is the true, unadulterated 
“ mummy; that sent to the King from every other place 
“ is altogether spurious, and has not in its composition 
“ any real mummy; in the vicinity of this cavern there is 
te a village called Ay'm (or rather Ayi) the name of which 
“ has been compounded with mum or “ wax"’ so as to 
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“ form the word mum-i-ayi or 44 the wax of that village*^ 33 ). 
The more concise account, given in Ebn H auk a i/s 
translated work (p. 133) sufficiently agrees with this. 

The Seir al beldd describing the district of Ddrdbgerd 
quotes Istakhhi, who says; “the pure mummy is 
“brought from this country to Shiraz; and that which is 
“ common in the hands of people must be a counter- 
“feited mixture, as the genuine mummy is.found only 
“ in the Royal Treasury of that place( 31 ). 

Hamdalt.a ii Cazvi'nt enumerating minerals and other 
terrene productions, informs us that mummy is an earth 
of which the predominant excellencies are warmth, 
adhesion, and unctuosity; when from its natural moisture 
a quantity of it has been formed, and issues from the 
ground, this unctuous substance becomes condensed by 
the air and resembles wax. “The soil of Ayi, a village 
“in Shebangdreh , is most remarkable for this production; 

J ti— J*y* PjJS ^ JJU (jllah. LS-wnAS.' (_j1 Jo\ j\ gpi gjl 

xj* tjtd ^ L e&p jl* jj' t —• ^ilj J jii 

Li-w' AO fy* i h Hf cl' J ‘Aw';® - 

MS. Hur al Beldan. 
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“it has therefore been called after that place, mum-i- 
6( ayi or “the wax of Ayif a name which describes the 
• f very thing; its nature is hot and dry in the second 
“ degree; and it has the property of curing faintness, palsy, 
“convulsions, epilepsy and vertigo or head-aches; it is 
“ also useful in heaviness of the tongue, inflammations of 
“the throat, fractures of the limbs, splenetick affections, 
“ and in tremors or palpitations'^ 33 ), 

Ha'fiz A'bru', also, in his MS. Chronicle, notices 
“ the mummy produced in the territory of Ddrabgerd, 
“oozing from a mountain drop by drop’’( 3<i ). 

Such is the celebrated mummy, of which Eastern 
Princes, both the giver and receiver, esteem a very small 

jb aJ \jj\ LZJy Jjjl IjJjlCjUi (_ej\ iJ C') 

ft* 3 (*/ fL5 1 .' (*>* 

j jUi j j j j Ajil j 

j! AAjL* b _j Jls^j bact 

MS. Nozhat al Colub. (Part I. chap. of Minerals, &c). That which I have ren¬ 
dered heaviness of the tongue, occurs in Father Angelo’s Pharmacopoeia Persica, p. 
311; describing a certain electuary (consisting of forty-one different ingredient^, he 
says “ aurium et lingua; gravedini medetur.” This, on inspection of the original 
work which that ingenious Missionary translated, (composed by Mozaffer *ebn 

Mohammed al Huseiny, <x*^ ^ fib*) a valuable MS. in my own 

collection, I find thus e\pressed, 3 3 

0* 0** LS*/ j' ^ <J j' S*W* J (®) 

MS. Tarikh i Hafiz Alru. 
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portion, as a present of considerable value. Some was 
brought by Mirza Abu’l Hass an, in 1809, from the 
King of Persia to the Queen of England; and a man 
at Isfahan demanded nine tomans, (or about eight pounds), 
and would not accept less from a gentleman of our 
party, foi as much as a common-sized walnut-shell 
might have contained. With the extracts above-given 
from Persian manuscripts, respecting the mummy of 
Ddrdbgerd , various European travellers agree in their 
accounts. D’Herbeldt seems to have confounded this 
natural production of the rock with artificial or human 
mummy; of which, however, the Persians are not igno¬ 
rant, as I shall prove in the Appendix, (No. 5); where, 
also, I propose to cite Father Angelo, Ksempfer, and 
other travellers. 

At four miles from Khesdieh we passed over some steep, 
hills by a very bad road, and descended on the other 
side into the Sahlira-i-Bizddn (^hjo Uc 5 ) a plain so called 
from the village of Bizdan (here pronounced Bizdoon) 
which is shaded by date-trees; this plain appeared al¬ 
most enclosed within mountains, having, towards the North, 
the Kuh Dirakhty before mentioned, where Bezoar (See 
p. 78), is found in great abundance. Near the village 
over a stream which in the winter must be considerable, 
is a bridge (the Pul-i-Bizdan) of eight large and three or 
four small arches, but without battlements. Beyond thisj 
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the plain, a continuation of the former, is denominated 
Sahhra-i-Darab At eleven miles we saw the mud- 

built castle with six towers, and the village of Juzjdn{ w Wj^) 
on the right; and three miles farther the Cala'i-now-Dd- 
r&b y <uli) or “ new castle of Ddrdb,” also on the 
right; about these places were many date-trees, and some 
extensive fields of corn. 

Here a Siah-chddri (u?j-V »W or one who inhabits the 
« black tents’^ 37 ), an Wat from the neighbouring ordu or 
camp, supplied us with excellent milk and curds; and 
as we afterwards rode by his humble dwelling, a woman 
to whom he spoke, offered me some cheese, pressed into 
balls not larger than an apple of middling size, and white 
as snow; these in a few days became extremely hard; 
and one which I kept for several months, when bruised 
and diluted with water, formed a cooling and pleasant 
beverage, slightly acid( r,B ). 


Having approached within three miles of Ddrdb , we 
turned off on the right to visit the Calaa'i Dehay eh, or 



{p) I have seen the word chair CV) “ an umbrella,” used for “ tent." 


( 3I ) It is said that coagulated milk, indurated by compression and exsiccation, 
lasts a considerable time. To prepare it after that manner, was an art probably 
known in Persia long before Zoroaster; who, as Pliny informs us on the authority 
of an old tradition, lived twenty years in desert places, on cheese so tempered that 
age did not affect it. “ Tradunt Zoroastrem in desertis caseo vixisse annis viginti, 
“ ita temper a to ut vetustatem non sentiret.” (Nat, Hist. Lib, xi. cap. 42). 
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Deh4-aih ( 39 ); an extensive piece of ground enclosed with¬ 
in a ditch extremely deep and wide, and a bank or 
rampart of earth, proportionably high; this, as the name 
implies, was anciently a fortress, and in the midst of its 
enclosure, rising like a mountain, is a huge, rugged and - 
insulated rock. Here,, according to local information, the 
castle or citadel of Dardbgerd had been erected; for thus 
far the city is said to have once extended. In the 
sides of this rock are several caves, some natural and 
others probably artificial; as I discovered, communicating 
between two, a door-way, cut through the solid stone. 
There are numerous remains of buildings about this place, 
which deserves a more minute examination than I could 
bestow. The rock or castle , as it was called, appears 
in the view (PI. XXXIII), rising above the middle of 
the rampart or earthen bank; on the left are the bar¬ 
ren and lofty mountains of Ddrab ; and more distant, 
towards the right, are seen the hills of Dhey Kheir. 

* 

Within the enclosure is an extraordinary upright stone, 
single, and at least twenty feet high; its shape may be 
best described by a representation given in the Miscella¬ 
neous Plate, Xo. 13. Concerning this stone many wonderful 



( M ) The name of this place was written for me by different Persians and 

Near it was a village perhaps the which contributed its name, if we 
may depend on Eastern Etymologists, to form the word mumidyi, as appears from 
page 118, 119, &c. 
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anecdotes are related; it will suffice to mention one, as 
the others are of similar import and of equal authenticity; 
a woman in the time of Da'rab having been guilty of 
treachery towards that monarch, was punished by sudden 
petrifaction, and has ever since continued to exist, but 
under the form of this stone. 

In another part of the enclosed space, on a rising 
ground, were several large and rude stones, forming 
a cluster irregularly circular, which, from its appearance, 
a British antiquary might be almost authorized to pronounce 
Druidical; according to the general application of this 
word among us( 40 ). 1 can scarcely think the arrangement 
of those stones wholly, though it may be partly, natural 
or accidental. Some of them are from twenty to twenty- 
five feet high; one, very tall, stands nearly in the middle; 
another, towards the West, resembles a table or altar, 
being flat at the top; and under two or three are recesses 
or small caverns. I found it impossible to comprehend the 
aggregate of those objects at once in such a view as 

( 40 ) What monuments may with propriety by styled Druidical* I am not qualified 
to judge* Tiie subject has engaged and embarrassed many learned men, some of 
whom appear not to have held in due recollection or respect, the severe decision 
of that able antiquary Pinkerton. u Those who speak of Druids in Germany, Cale- 
* f donia or Ireland, speak utter nonsense, and have not a single authority to support 
u them*—Druidic antiquities ;there can be none, except there be any oak trees two 
“thousand years old; those childishly called Druidic are Gothic, and are found in 

Iceland and other countries where the very name of Druid was unknown,” Dissert* 
on the Scythians or Goths, Part I. ch. 4. p 68, i^Lond. 1787. oct). 
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might convey a just idea of them; but the subjoined 
sketch will serve, perhaps, to illustrate the description 
above given, (See Miscellaneous Plate, No. 14), In this 
place were very large and uncommon lizards. We 
left the castle, which I recommend to the investigation 
of future travellers, by a path near some walls and 
arches on our right, still twenty feet high, the remains 
ot an ancient aqueduct; and passing on our left, the 
little village of Dchiayeh , we proceeded to a pass between 
two hills of rock, about one mile and a half from 
Ddrabgerd. I stopped there to delineate the town, the date- 
trees, which partly conceal it, and the fine plain beyond, 
richly covered with corn-fields, and bounded by mag¬ 
nificent mountains ; choosing that point of view which 
enabled me to express a singular door-way or window, 
cut through the solid rock of the mountain on our left 
hand, (See Plate XXXIV). Soon after this, we termi¬ 
nated our morning’s ride; the distance from Khesuieh 
to Ddrdby being about five farsangs, eighteen or nine 
teen miles; during which we crossed various streams 
of limpid water. 

I w r as conducted by some persons whom the governor, 
MTuza Fatii Alt (^U had sent for that purpose, 

to a room in a good house adjoining, and communicating 
with his own; here he received me very courteously and 
hospitably. Two trays containing many dishes of Kdbab , 
(<_>U£) small pieces of roasted lamb and fowl; one large and 
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well-flavoured fish ;pillaw (jL) and clullaw , (ji^)rice dressed 
with meat or plain; fruit and sweetmeats, and bowls of 
excellent sherbet, were laid before me within half an hour 
after my arrival. When this repast was finished, the go¬ 
vernor, accompanied by five or six men of very decent 
appearance, favoured me with a visit, during which I learned 
that the only monuments of antiquity visible near Ddrab 
were, first, the castle of Dehayeh above mentioned, and 
vaguely attributed to some Prince of the Caianian dynasty; 
secondly, a Naksh i Rustam, (for this name is given in 
several places to sculptured figures on rocks supposed 
to represent the celebrated hero Rustam): and, lastly, 
the Carawmerd-i-Dub described as an excavation formed 
with astonishing art, in the side of a mountain. There 

was, said Mi'rza Fath Ali, not many hundred yards 

\ 

distant, a place absurdly called Kadmgah (isUAi), the 
foot step or vestige of some preternatural being; but 
he acknowledged that the city itself offered nothing 
worthy of inspection, and that it was reduced from its 
original magnitude and splendour to the condition of 
a village; he then invited me to enjoy the shade and 
fragrance of a delightful garden adjacent, thickly planted 
with orange-trees. 

At this time Shi'r Kha n Beg took an opportunity 
of mentioning the accident which had befallen my bottle 
of wine; and requested that I might be furnished with 
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a supply by order of the governor, who, as an extremely 
pious Muselman, seemed shocked and confounded at 
such a request; affected many religious sfcruples, and 
swore that he had not heard of any person within the 
whole territory under his jurisdiction, who had ever 
made, or tasted, or even seen in a dream, one drop of 
any fermented or intoxicating liquor; “God preserve 
“ us from the thought of such impurity! (*M estagh- 

“far Allah P’ added he to this declaration, which was 
uttered with a loud voice and earnest manner, and 
confirmed solemnly by all the oldest hypocrites present; 
his countenance then relaxed into a smile. Shi'ii 
Kha'n continued importunate, the governor reproved 
him in a gentle whisper, struck him slightly on the 
shoulder with his beads, and muttering a few words to 
his servant Ali, sent him away and followed soon after 
himself. In about ten minutes, Ali returned, brindna’ 
a capacious, long-necked bottle of white glass, stopped in 
the usual manner, with cotton, and containing red wine, 
so very bad, that Shi'r Kha'n, in the excess of his 
indignation and disappointment, wished that the bottle 
and its contents were sticking in the throat of the 
governor’s favourite wife. Ali went off a second time and 
brought some arrack, a most ardent spirit extracted 
from dates; this delighted and satisfied my thirsty 
companion. 
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Passing through the town, every quarter of which 
we perambulated, I found that the account of its decayed 
state, was not by any means exaggerated; for half the 
houses appeared deserted or in ruins. But it was evident 
that the place had once been of greater extent; it is at 
present chiefly occupied by gardens; one of these, as 
the governor had said, was extremely beautiful and 
fragrant, abounding in orange-trees, and producing a 
multiplicity of flowers. 

I now discovered that some of our mules and horses 
had suffered much from the journey between Zdhedan and 
Kliesuieh , and that a little rest would be absolutely necessary 
for them. My firman, or rakm granted by the Prince 
who governed Fars, did not authorize me to enter the 
province of Kerman which we had now approached; and 
being myself limited in time, and uncertain how long the 
Embassy might continue at Shiraz , I resolved to let 
the tired mules and horses rest one day, and to return 
by way of the great salt lake of Ninz, or Bakhtegdn 
by Savonat (or Estahbondt), and Persepolis; determined 
to remain, if it were possible, a week or fortnight among 
the vestiges of that ancient and celebrated capital. The 
objects described by MTuza Faih Ali, as most worthy 
of examination, being all situate within a few miles of 
Dardb, I proposed to visit them next morning, and to 
Lake with me only two or three men of our party and such 
horses as had not yet exhibited any symptoms of fatigue. 
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Meanwhile, a collection of extracts which I had made 
in England from printed books and oriental manuscripts, 
relative to Persia, proved, that when the Italian traveller, 
Pietro della Valle, near two hundred years ago, passed 
through this city, it yielded but liLtle, in his opinion, 
deserving notice; he mentions its numerous population, 
its palms or date-trees, and the running stream that filled 
a small circular fish-pond in the bazar or principal 
market-place; “there is nothing else,’ 5 he says, “in 
“ Darabghierdy to be seen or observed” ( 41 ). Of its name 
he offers an explanation sufficiently conformable to obvious 
etymology, as passages which I have below given from 
Manuscripts demonstrate. But some Persian Lexicogra¬ 
phers have indicated a meaning for the word gird or 
gerd, more satisfactory (at least to me) than that which 
he suggests, as it expresses directly, the sense other¬ 
wise conveyed by implication f 42 ), It would appear, from 

(4i) ^Delresto, in Darabgbferd, non vi essendo niente, no da vedere, oe daosser- 
u vare," &c. Viaggi, (Lett, 17, Nov. 26 1622). 

{**) “ E per io nomecfae infill' bora conserva, det R& Dario,” &c. (ib 1 Darabghierd t 
would signify, he says, that king Da ea'b (Darias), surrounded o enclosed the place; 
and Darab Kent, as perhaps (forse) the ancients pronounced it, would .tiup'y bat 
Da'ha'b built or made it. Hence he takes occasion to notice 'Itgranorerda, founded 
by Tigran es king of Armenia, &c. 1 have already observed hi page 102, note 26), 

that the best Farhungs or Manuscript Dictionaries, explain gerd or gird with g 
hard), as equivalent to medtuaft, shahr, &c "a town or city and in illustrahoii 
they quote among oth^r names similarly compounded, D r tb tried, the city t) * iviug 
Daea'b, It tiny be here added from the MS Diet. Be*lun Rat tea. Mmi gard 
or gerd signifies to encircle, turn round, gerd or gird> circular > ab# 
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one passage (“ poiche il suo norm Darabghiird conforms 
“ oggi si proauntia , ’) that in the time of this ingenious 
writer (1622), gerd or gird was not separated from Dardb 
by persons speaking of the city. But I find tiiat a 
learned native of Isfahan , who visited this southern region 
exactly one hundred years after Pietro della Valle, omits, 
in his entertaining memoirs, the local adjunct. “ I then,” 
says he, “proceeded to Ditrab , which is one of the 
“ pleasant spots of that warm country ; and in truth, it 
“ is a very flourishing and delightful place’ J ( 43 ) At present 
the compound name is never heard in conversation; it 
occurs, however, in some of the most ancient Manuscripts. 

By Tabri the foundation of this city is ascribed to 
D a'ua'b or Para' the great, son of Queen Hitmai, 
the daughter and wife of Baiima'n Ardeshi'r, who 
appears to be the A has ue ms of Scripture, and the 
Artaxerexes surnamed Long-handed by Greek and Latin 
authors. “When Da'ra'b,” says the historian, “heard 
“the rumour of his mo liter's death, he drew forth his 
“army out of Balkh and went to Pars ; there he esta- 
“ blished himself in the supreme dominion, and he erected 

tlw surrounding places, environs, &c. (<—>\)*}) j jjj). The resemblance 
both in sense, and sound, between this Persian word and our gird, girth Arc, will 
probably have struck the English reader. 

j pjtL ti-oUj } jJij J j\ & f 45 ) 

MS. Memoirs oi Mohammed Ali Hazi'n, 
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“a city in Pars the name of which was Dar&bgird, and 
“that city is now (in the ninth century) inhabited’^ 44 ). 

The Sur al Belddn , written soon after Tabri’s time, 
informs us that this city was founded by Da'ka'b (or 
Da'ra'), “and therefore denominated Da'rab-kerd, a 
“ name which signifies that Da'ka'b made it; and it has 
“ been surrounded with a new rampart like that at the 
“ city of Jur (or G&r); and a ditch that receives all the 
“ water running from springs, or oozing from the earth 
“in the neighbourhood ; the middle of that ditch contains 
“ some dry weeds or grass, and if men or four-footed 
“ animals fall into the water and become entangled with 
“those weeds, they cannot extricate or save themselves 
“ without considerable labour, difficulty and danger. 
“ Ddrdbkerd has four gates, and in the midst of it rises a 
“mountain, resembling a dome, and unconnected with 
“ any other ; most of the buildings are constructed of 
“ clay; and at this time (the tenth century) people from 
“ various towns and cities of Persia come to reside hereof 15 ). 
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Yet we read in another part of the same manuscript, 
that the plague (V;) was very frequent at Ddrdbgird, and 
that the water of this city was the worst in all the 
province. 

Firdausi, the Persian Homer, considered the foundation 
of this city as a circumstance worthy of commemoration 
in his Shahndmah. He informs us that “ King Da“ra'b 
“ having gone forth one day to visit his horses pasturing 
“in the low grounds, ascended a hill, and thence beheld 
** a vast and deep river or body- of water; he desired/* 
says the poet, “ that expert mechanicks should be 
“ brought from India and from Greece; and they were 
“ instructed so to direct the course of this water that 
“ a stream might flow through every district. Those 
“ ingenious men having opened the mounds or dikes, 
“ Da'ra'b commanded that a city should be built, and 
“ when it was girded round with wails, they named the place 
“ Ddrab-gird. The monarch then kindled a fire on the 
“ summit of a mountain, to which crowds of persons 

* *i 

jo j — i 1 j£\ ■ ^ ^ ^ 

OjAj ' jy' -,,i' ^XJ ‘t-’' 
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“resorted, worshipping the sacred flame Azer, and they 
“procured the most skilful artists of every description 
“ by whom the whole city was embellished”^). 


Observing, as generally throughout this work (where 
dates can be ascertained) a chronological order in my quo¬ 
tations, I shall next translate a passage from the Mudjmel 
al Tuarikh, a precious manuscript of' the twelfth century, 
most probably unique in Europe, “And among his other 
“ works, king Da'ua’b, founded in P«Ys, the city of 
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“ Bdrabgerd; and tlie place still bears this name; but 
“it had previously been called Aspcm Fargdn{ 47 ). 

According to Ha m dal la h Cazvi'ni, the Persian Geo¬ 
grapher, Dardbgerd is a place of the third climate ; 
" Ha'ra'b, the son of Bah man, the son of Is fend tar 
“ erected the city, which was perfectly circular, as if 
“ its plan had been delineated by a compass. In the 
“ midst of the city there was once a well-fortified castle 
“ with a very deep ditch; but this is in ruins at present, 
“ (the fourteenth century); the climate is very warm, and 
“ Ddr&bgerd produces good corn, fruit, and dates; and 
“in this territory is a mountain which yields salt of 
“ seven colours ; and among the dependent districts, are 
“ Khestiieh , R/idgdn (or more properly, as I suspect, 
“ Dcrdgdm (ytfyj)* Feiz, and Rest an,” &c(‘ 18 ). 

c l£j> i^' J\ j JAj'tji 

MS. Mudjmelal TAdrikh , J-wf*) No, 62 of the Bibhotijeque «u Roi, at 

Paris, where I perused it in UilO. The more ancient name, Aspdn Farg4n, here 
mentioned, may, possibly, allude to the pasture-lands for horses (aapfatj above indi¬ 
cated by Firdausi, 

J jbtXOU’ 1 ^ t —V ) 

j j ^ j 

S Oa ^ j J * Ool a j jjj, J j j J ^ ■* * j} yb 

uu***W\ j i j j J wXy ovs^j 

MS. &/ (.Wit, (Geogr beet, ch, 13 . Here tiamdullah speaks oi the c ity as 

belonging to Sfiebdng&reh, a territory which, in his twelfth chapter, he includes 
within the great province of Fdrs * 
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The historian IIa'fiz Abru' beginning his description, 
borrows the very words of Hamdallah above quoted, 
respecting the founder, the circular form, and the citadel 
or castle of &drabgird ; “it had a ditch, also,” says he, 
“ to which water was conducted; and there were four 
“ gates in this castle, but the city is now (in the fif- 
“ teenth century), ruined, and the only remains are 
“vestiges of wells and the ditch”( 49 }. 

'Such are the accounts left us by Eastern writers of 
the best authority ; many others, more modern, have 
noticed Ddrabgerd , but I think it unnecessary to quote 
their works, as they add nothing to the stock of infor¬ 
mation comprised in the extracts above given. From a 
reference to these, the reader will probably be persuaded, 
as I am, that the castle or citadel to which they allude 
must be the Calaa-i-Dehayeh , with its surrounding wall 
or rampart of earth, and its broad and deep ditch, at 
present without water but once easily filled, by means 
of the aqueduct still visible, in a state of ruin; and that 
the rock, appearing as I have described it, like a moun¬ 
tain in the centre of the enclosure (See Plate XX XIII ); 
is what the Sur al Belddn mentions as being insulated and 
resembling a dome, or building with an arched or vaulted 

C—>1^ ) Jji aJ^jLu J ^ ( 45 ) 

MS, Tarikh Hujiz Abru, ^ lAiV+J axi 
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roof. It was, perhaps, on this rock, from which he could 
easily have beheid every part of the recently founded city, 
that our illustrious Da'iia b terminated his labours by the 
solemn performance of a religious ceremony, and probably 
the establishment of a new fire-temple ; though the circle 
of rude stones, situate likewise on a rising ground, may 
indicate the vestiges of a consecrated structure. 

26. At break of day on the twenty-sixth, I hastened 
to view the objects in this neighbourhood, respecting 
which my curiosity had been much excited. Shi'r 
Khan Beg, two of his armed men, my own groom 
and an intelligent peasant hired as a guide for the occasion, 
formed our party on this expedition. Having left the 
houses and gardens of the town, we proceeded about 
one mile in a South-Eastern direction to the decayed 
brick-edifice, with arched windows and t/ikches (a^U?) reces¬ 
ses or niches, called Kubr-i-Pashang J u) i “ the burial- 

“ place of Pas h ang,' 5 whom our guide was willing to believe 
the ancient hero of that name, celebrated in the Shah- 
namah; but it was evidently the monument of a Musdman 
saint; and close to it, on the very road, were numerous 
graves covered with well-cut stones, bearing Arabick 
and Persian epitaphs which proved the cemetery to be 
at least from four to five hundred years old ; near this 
spot were tombs of several other holy men, or Imam - 
zadeh.s , now fallen to ruin; a little beyond those, was a 
heap of stones, on which lay one, about two feet in 
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length, and seventeen or eighteen inches in breadth, not 
having any inscribed letters, but simply ornamented with 
a plain, carved line; it probably marked a modern grave, 
and is only worthy of notice, as being supposed the 
work of remote ages, and ascribed to some female 
personage, whose history I was desirous of tracing; for 
throughout this part of the country, remains of conduits, 
bridges, and causeways; towers, caverns in mountains, 
sculptures, and almost every thing that wears the sem¬ 
blance of antiquity, or utility, are denominated m/tl-i- 
dukhter , JU) and regarded as memorials of some 

unknown damsel or virgin. 

We saw, on our left, a few miles distant, vestiges of 
the castle, called Calaa-i-Kuma; and at three miles, we 
passed a deep well or pit. The person who constructed 
it was probably commemorated in an inscription rudely 
chiseled on a stone impending over its mouth; as the 
first word seemed to be y\ ,U. &c. “ this well, Abu',” 

&c. Still more barbarously executed (perhaps by Ilidts) 
were some characters on the natural rock, not far from 
this well. We advanced about a mile further by a most 
rugged path, and having passed on the left an aqueduct, 
a mill, and some other buildings, we turned off towards 
the right: our road had hitherto been that which leads 
to Deh-i-Kheir (jA. a j). We alighted soon after at the 
Qaravansera-i-Doob or Dub (t_jy of which I deli- 
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neated the entrance and general outward appearance, 
(See Plate XXXIII). It is a spacious and extraordinary 
chamber, hollowed, with admirable ingenuity and by 
means of prodigious labour, into the very heart of a 
mountain; its roof seems formed of arc lies, supported 
on square pillars of large, but, not ungraceful propor¬ 
tions; the roof, however, and the pillars; the arches, the 
walls and the floor, all are of the solid rock. "Were it 
possible to forget the sculptured wonders of Kcnereh and 
Elephant a > I should not hesitate to pronounce this a 
most stupendous excavation; and it only wanted their 
terrifick and monstrous idols, to render its shade equally 
awful as the gloom of those Indian Temples. 

It receives a little light at the entrance, an ample and 
handsome door-way in the side of the mountain; and 
some descends from a square aperture, cut through the 
rock in the centre of the roof; my servant, who climbed 
for the purpose outside, having let down through this 
aperture a measuring-tape, I found that in a perpendi¬ 
cular line from the upper edge where he held it, to 
the floor, was thirty-two feet; of these about twenty-one 
or twenty-two might be considered as the extreme height 
of the chamber, between its arches; so that the rock 
must be at this opening ten or eleven feet thick. I 
next ascertained the dimensions of the hall or chamber 
itself ; a square of seventy feet regularly divided into 
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four parts by pillars of which the two principal rows 
form aisles or walks, intersecting one another exactly 
in the centre and immediately under the aperture cut 
through the roof or ceiling. A plan taken on the spot 
(See Miscellaneous Plate, No. 15), may assist in ex¬ 
plaining this description, although I made it in a very 
hasty manner, and amidst the importunities of my 
companions'; for having heard many accounts of robbers 
who infested the neighbourhood, they became impatient 
at my delay, and extremely anxious to quit this lone¬ 
some place. 

Near the door, were inscriptions carved in the Arahick 
character, of a kind not very ancient; and I contrived 
to copy two lines apparently comprising a date ; either 
the year 752, or 705, of the Mohammedan era, 
corresponding to our year 1351, or 1305. In the wall 
terminating the main aisles on the left and right, and 
opposite the door were niches, not unlike the fire-places 
in European houses, and sculptured with some degree 
of elegance ; inscriptions in the same character as those 
above mentioned, served for ornaments and filled the 
frames or borders; so at least of the only niche that I 
had time to sketch. 

An unlucky musket-shot, discharged at no great 
distance, induced Shi'r Kha'n Beg and the armed men to 
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mount their horses, and I, soon after, reluctantly followed 
their example ; having first ascended the rock or moun¬ 
tain over the chamber, viewed the external surface of 
its roof and examined the opening through which it 
partially receives both light and air; this is ten feet 

five inches, on every side, being, as I have observed, a 
square; near it lay a large, single stone, that seemed, 

from its size and cubical form to be what once filled 
the aperture. I was going to measure it when a sudden 
cry bid , bid, bedoxo, bedow, (jdu ^ Ui tw) “ come, run, gallop/* 
inturrupted my researches, and we all hastened to the 
assistance of some Iliats , who, as we learned, had seized 
two robbers, but allowed them to escape before our 
arrival near their encampment. This circumstance gave 
Shi'r Kha'n Beg an opportunity of displaying both his 
courage and his horsemanship; declaring aloud that he 
would pursue and bring back the fugitives, (but without 
inquiring which way they had gone), he rode off at the 
fullest speed down a steep hill, flourishing his sword, or 
stretching out his right arm to the utmost extent, or 
throwing himself into the attitude of one who transfixes 
his adversary with a dart; this exhibition lasted about 
a quarter of an hour, whilst he performed a circular course 
of nearly three miles, without having once lost sight of 
his men or of me, who remained quietly conversing with 
the Ilidts. These, at his return, gratified him by various 
exclamations, such as Khub juvdn Aajeb mwari 
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"what a fine young fellow!” "wonderful 
horseman!” and this was deemed, by all parties, I believe, 
a sufficient recompense for his unnecessary exertion^ 50 ). 

A person coming from Dardb now informed us, that 
the Governor and several of his friends had been for 
sometime at the Naksh i Rustam, where a tent was pitched, 
and they expected me to partake with them of a colla¬ 
tion. Having received this intelligence, Shi'r, Kha'n, 
whose ride had, perhaps, excited a strong appetite, proposed 
that we should immediately set out; as it would be 
indecorous, he said, to detain the Governor much longer. 
"We accordingly proceeded in the shortest direction, and 
not by any beaten path, for three or four miles, over 
fields and rocks, across streams, and through extensive 
groves of date-trees. 

I, however, would have gladly returned to the Caravanse¬ 
rai Dtib as yet imperfectly explored: for it appeared 
to me not improbable that, in the obscurity of some 
corners most remote from the entrance, were passages 
or recesses, which might be found to resemble those 
chapels attached to the vast cavern-temples of India; 
there is one small square excavation, with an arched 

( 10 ) The expression (-jyi (generally pronounced Khoob Javoon) signify¬ 
ing a handsome or fine youth, I have frequently heard addressed to men both old 
and ugly, 
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door-way, in the mountain, outside; the view represents 
it, oil the right of the great entrance; but I had not 
leisure to ascertain whether it communicated with the 
principal chambers. The inscriptions and pointed aidies 
evince that the general style of this work is what may 
be denominated modern Saracenick; and if 1 have .rightly 
deciphered the Arabick date in the lines above copied, its 
age would not much exceed five hundred years; it therefore 
has no pretensions to antiquity; and a s executed by Mustl- 
mdns for the purposes which its present name indicates, only 
can interest travellers who may occasionally benefit by 
the shelter that it affords; yet it is not formed on the plan 
of most 1 ersian Caravanserais, in which the areas are open, 
and the sides are ranges of distinct rooms ; this chamber 
offers no other accommodation than the vacant spaces 
between its pillars. In hollowing this into the hard rock, 
why immense labour has been employed, it is not easy 
to assign the reason; since a building constructed of 
brick, or stone and mortar, after the usual manner, would 
have been more convenient, more handsome outwardly, 
and less expensive. 

The annexed view (Plate XXXIII) comprehends on the 
left three natural caves, and the mountains here contain 
many others ; I was for a moment inclined to suspect 
that the hall or chamber had been one, which seeming, 
from its capaciousness or other interior circumstances. 
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adapted for the object, was fashioned as it now appears 
by art. But from the symmetrical disposition of its parts 
we are justified in, considering it rather as the result 
of an original design; an excavation made, perhaps, long 
before the introduction into Persia of Arabian characters or 
the Saracenick style of arches ; its pillars once round, or of 
disproportionate bulk, may have been reduced or squared ; 
a fiat and low ce'iling may have been raised and vaulted ; 
ancient inscriptions may have been obliterated, and statues 
or symbolical sculptures effaced by the chisel of Mo¬ 
hammedan artists. Elephanta itself might have been tints 
degraded had not the trouble and difficulty of destroying 
multitudinous groups of figures, rendered nearly vain all 
the attempts of bigotry and barbarism. In addition to 
these conjectural possibilities, the Caravanserai D&b may 
have been a place consecrated to Mithraic rites, or some 
other form of religious worship, in ages even preceding 
the time of Zera'tusht; or this may be a work of 
that celebrated Queen, Semiramis, (a personage of very 
uncertain date) who, according to Strabo, left numer¬ 
ous memorials of her dominion in various regions of the 
world. That vague local tradition, which, as I before 
observed, attributes all antiquities here to some un¬ 
known female (though styled a “ damsel)? tends in some 
degree to sanction this opinion. I acknowledge that 
the Persian records notice two Princesses to whose 
names the word dokht (or dukht (uwi.d), a diminutive 
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of duhhter JxLS) is generally added, expressing their 
unmarried or virgin state ; these were the daughters of 
king Chosroes, (or Khusrau entitled Parvi'zI; and 
they governed independently after their brother Shi'r- 
u'ieh, denominated by Greek and Latin historians, Si roes, 
who died in the year of Christ 629. But their reigns 
were short and turbulent; and few monuments could 
remain of sovereigns distracted by domes tick feuds, 
negotiations with foreign powers, and above all, the 
alarming progress of Arabian invaders under the generals 
of the Khalifah ; the elder sister, Pu'ran-JDokht, having 
ruled the empire but sixteen months; the younger, Azermi- 
dokht, only six{ 51 )- 

In all the long catalogue of Royal Persians, I find 
but one other female to whom any great or publick 
work can be with plausibility ascribed; and Queen 
Hum a i may well claim the excavation of a mountain, 
since she is said to have erected the Forty or the 
Thousand Columns at Persepolis, which in the course of 



(“) This we learn from one of the most ancient and a u then tick of Eastern writers, 
Tabri. Other historians lengthen or abridge by a few weeks or months the 
reigns of both these young Queens. Pi/ra'n is often written (by a mere 

change of diacritical points) Tu'ra'n ; and the MS. Dictionary Bcrhan 

Katiea offers reasons for each mode of spelling. Firdausi in the ShUhnamah, writes 
Azerm for Azekmi an{1 assigns to this beautiful hut unfortu¬ 

nate princess (for she suffered a most horrible death as some Manuscripts inform 
us) a reign of ou!y four months; he also reduces the reign of I'u ra'n or Pu'ra'n- 
Dokht to six months. 
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these pages I shall duly notice. Between Semiramis 
and Huma'i, some extraordinary features of resemblance 
may be discovered in their respective histories; and the 
learned D'Herbeldt might have added several proofs of 
their identity, to that strong one which he has suggested, 
as arising from a name( 52 ). Chronology, it is true, seems 
at first to interpose an interval of many centuries ; but 
reserving this subject for future inquiry, I resume the 
narrative of my travels, from which, probably, some 
readers may accuse me of having already made too 
Iona: a deviation. 

We crossed the country as before-mentioned, in nearly 
a straight line for about three miles, and arrived at the 
sculptured rock, where I was received by Mi'rza Fathii 
Ali and several companions, who conducted me to an 
awning of black, coarse hair-cloth or rather felt, borrowe d 
from some llidts of a little camp or ordu, not very 
distant. While the governor’s servants were engaged in 
preparing trays with various china-bowls and dishes of 
sweet-meats, fruit, rice and fowls, lamb, onions, sour- 
milk and sherbet, one glance enabled me to recognise 
in the supposed figure of Rustam, another monument 
(for some have been already described), of the glory or 
the vanity of Shapu'r. 

( 0I ) Bibliotfaeque Orientate, Art, Homau 
IT 
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From a closer examination, however, I was witheld 
above an hour by the repast and many previous ceremonies; 
for not only the governor but his thirteen friends, besides 
the simple welcome, JSji or ^iUl) As'saldm or Khuskd - 
medUl which I should have considered as perfectly 
sufficient, inflicted on me, each of them separately, and 
at intervals of some minutes, the whole series of regular 
compliments, in set phrases: and to these, by the common 
rules of politeness, it was necessary that the established 
replies should be returned; fortunately I had committed 
them to memory at Shiraz( 33 ), 

The sculptures, in bold relief, occupy a tablet thirty 
six or thirty seven feet long and about twenty high, cut 
in the rocky face of a steep mountain, and, like others 
described in the preceding chapters, situate just over a 
basin or fountain of most excellent water; this is oval, 
and very deep; but we could see that it abounded with 
fishes. Sha'ptj'r’s form, eminently conspicuous, appears 
in the middle of the tablet; and is of gigantick proportions 
with respect to the other figures (as elsewhere, SeeVol. 
I. p. 290); he alone is mounted on horseback; and 
close to him we see his usual emblem of victory, a 
dead man’s body extended on the ground. Before the 
Monarch is a crowd of Romans, and he lays his left 



(“) The most useful are given in Vol. I. (Preface). 
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hand, seemingly in a compassionate manner, on the head 
of theii captive chief, whose melancholy countenance 
expresses, I think, more of despair than of resignation; a 
youth extends his arms towards the neck of Sha'puVs 
horse, imploring, perhaps, the conqueror’s mercy. The 
Romans, all bare-headed, fill the right end of the'tablet; 
at the left, are the Persian guards or attendants in four 
ranks, most of them wearing the pointed cap. I could 
not discover that the rock exhibited any inscriptions^ 4 ). 

This sculpture, notwithstanding some injuries which it 
has suffered, and its manifold defects in proportion and 
in perspective, appeared, from the vast size of the prin¬ 
cipal personage, exceedingly magnificent; and I endeavour¬ 
ed to delineate it (as in Plate XXXV), with scrupulous 
accuracy; for the figure of the Roman chief, may be a 



(**) Some of my Persian companions supposed Sha'fu'r’s figure to represent 
Rustam, and the youth’s, his daughter. There were, according to a popular tradi¬ 
tion, two heroes who bore the name of Rustam. One, the son of Za'l, celebrated 
both in Persian history and romance: the other entitled "son of Kuledeh,” or 
Kaldeh; to this Rustam or his daughter, (of whom I believe nothing can be learned 
iu manuscripts) they absurdly attribute the sculpture near Dardb. In the MS. Diet. 
Jehang. and Berk. Katt. I find Kaladah (s^) explained merely as the name of a 
man, or of a certain person or The successive chiefs of a whole 

family or dynasty seem to have been distinguished sometimes by tbe name of their 
illustrious founder; yet Rustam the son of Za%, speakiug individually of himself, says 
that he was above six (in one copy seven) hundred years old; 

jJLi IjLui 

(J\) jl 1(A*- li’ 

MS. Shahnamah, (story of hfmdyar), - ... 
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real portrait of the unfortunate Valerian. (SeeVoI I, p. 282. 
285. 287). I was, besides, desirous of representing faithful¬ 
ly, what seems to have escaped the actual inspection of any 
other European, though Ksempfer had heard of Rustamick 
monuments existing among the mountains near Ddrdb( 55 ). 

Having now visited what was reputed worthy of ob¬ 
servation in the neighbourhood, I proceeded towards 
the city, accompanied by Mi'rza Eathti A li, and 
his party, amounting to above thirty persons ; a little 
beyond the sculptured rock, we came out on the Fossa 
road, near the opening between two hills, where 1 had 
stopped the day before to sketch the view given in 
Plate XXXIV. It was intimated that the governor’s 
civility required at least, the return of a visit. I paid 
it, therefore, in the evening, and found with him some 
of those friends who had attended him on the morning 
excursion. Here I underwent a repetition of most tiresome 
compliments, and was much annoyed by the impertinence 
of a silly coxcomb, who asked whether Persia was not 
the finest country in the world; whether America produced 
trees, or Europe horses; whether Christians lived in houses, 
and similar questions. But ShPr Kha'n Beg soon 
silenced and astonished him by relating with ample 
exaggerations, the marvellous accounts which he had 



(**) “ Urbium quoqui 1 Firusabaad et Daraab lit in. 1 n cmtes sculpturis Rustamieis, 
quas vocant, super hire dicimtur,” Anueuit. Exot.p, 365. 
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hcard from the attestdants of Mi'rza A b u ’ l Hass an ; 
he described in very glowing colours the beauties and 
luxuries of England; and swore that at every hour, or 
farsang's distance, on all the roads, government had 
established a Manzil Khdtteh (<uU. or inn, lofty as 

the highest M indr eh (*/**) or steeple, and sumptuous as 
any palace; where, night and day, the traveller might 
find tables spread with innumerable dishes of the most 
savoury meat, and flasks of delicious wine; that the guests 
were served by beautiful nymphs, whose charms were 
not concealed by veils ; that beds, horses and carriages 
were constantly ready, and furnished at free cost; he 
then celebrated the pleasures of London; and our naval 
wonders; the smallest Kashti-jang or ship of 

war, had been selected, he said, from a thousand vessels, 
to bring the Ambassador; as one of a larger size could 
not possibly navigate the gulf; several persons of strict 
veracity, who had gone on board the Lion whilst at 
anchor near Biuskehr , assured him, he declared, that it was 
manned by two thousand sailors and soldiers, and armed 
with two hundred guns, each carrying a ball four times 
larger than his own head, with the Kuldfi ($.) s or black 
lambskin cap. 

Tearing that he would appeal to me for the confir- 
mation of this report, I directed the discourse to another 
subject, and endeavoured to ascertain whether any local tra- 
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ditions justified the opinion, which many have entertained, 
that Ddrdbgird was the ancient Cyropolis. But it did 
not appear that the name of Cai Khusrau (or Cyrus) 
was in any respect associated, either with the history of 
this city, or of Passa, the supposed Pasagarda. Some 
one having now mentioned a sang az mdl-i-kadim 
JU;1 i_Jor stone of very ancient date, exhibiting 
an inscription, bekhate Kyfi belkeh Frangki k= J ) 

ee in the Ciifick, nay, perhaps in the European character," 
I proceeded, after pipes and coffee, to examine it, and, 
at the same time, to view the Kadmgdh; this, as the 
governor had before told me, was attributed by a vulgar 
tradition (which he despised), to a preternatural being; 
and I now learned that it was a spot where the Dukhter- 
i-Shah-Peridn JLLS) or “ Daughter of the Sovereign 

of the Fairies,had once appeared, sitting under some 
trees, not yet decayed, and held in almost religious vene¬ 
ration; and that the people had, when she vanished from 
their sight, enclosed within walls, the consecrated bower. 
As I had always regarded with much esteem the gentle 
race of Peries , and lamented that degeneracy of modern 
times which rendered their intercourse with mortals so 
extremely rare( 56 ); I hastened to pay my due respects at 



(56) 'Mamiontel says (in Alcidonis, one of his Contes Moraux), " J'ai grand regret 
“ a la ffeerie; c’etoit pour les imaginations vives une source des plaisirs innocens; et 
la roaniere la plus honnete de faire d’agreablcs songes.” 
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a place so highly favoured; entertaining, however, a slight 
suspicion that the Fairy-Princess might, by some confu¬ 
sion of legends, be the dukhter or “ damsel** to whom, 
in this country, so many works have been ascribed. The 
Kadmgdh is a piece of ground not above twenty feet 
square, walled on all sides, but not roofed ; and almost 
filled by five or six old trees, one of which was a 
dirakht-i-fazel (See Vol. I. Appendix, No. 9), bearing on 
its branches many rags as votive offerings; without, close 
to the door, was a tombstone, well carved, in Arabick 
letters, a little injured ; it exhibited the name of some 
Muselman, and the characters expressing a date were 
nearly effaced, but it probably had been executed within 
three hundred years ; yet, this was the monument re¬ 
commended to my inspection as equally ancient and 
extraordinary. Having visited an adjoining garden and ce¬ 
metery, I returned to my apartment, and traced on paper 
from observations made with a pocket-compass and watch, 
the course of this day’s expedition; which terminated my 
progress towards the South-Eastern regions of Persia. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Return to Shirdz by an unusual route. 


Q ETUENING towards Shirdz, we passed through some 

^places, of which 1 cannot ascertain that any former 
European writer has given an account; much, therefore,' 
of our track, perhaps even to Bandamir , may be regard¬ 
ed as new. The greater portion, however, is such as 
none, probably, would wish to travel a second time; but 
the novelty of this road reconciled me to the dreariness 
and difficulties of which many discouraging reports were 
made; and, still more, the consideration that it would lead 
me to Persepolis. 

AVe set out from I) dr 6b on the twenty-seventh day 
of April, soon after five o’clock in the morning; having 
met, near the outer gate of his mansion, the hospitable 
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Governor just emerged from the bath; and wrapped in 
very loose drapery which allowed me to perceive that 
he was defended from the malignant influence of a bad- 
chashm or “evil eye;” from sickness, wounds or 

other accidents, by at least eight or nine amulets and 
phylactelies, suspended about his neck and fastened 
on his arms. Having been dissmissed by him with the 
usual farewell, Rhuda Utifiz (lajW- lAi) “God be vour 
guardian, we proceeded almost to that pass mentioned 
in the account of our first entrance; then turned off to 

e 1 i c ht near a round tower of brick and glazed or 
painted tiles; this is called the Minareh Derimy 
an( l belonged to a ruined tomb of some 
Saint or Imamzadeh . We advanced in the direction 
"West North Vest, through a plain, among fine corn¬ 
fields, plantations of date-trees and some remains of 
deserted houses. We crossed many artificial conduits 
and small natural water-courses, besides one river or Rud 
Khdneh (<0U *> v ) denominated, I suppose from its receiving, 
or being more considerable than the other streams, 
Rudibdr. 

After two farsakhs, (or farsangs) , going for about a mile 
touaids the North West, we rode by a decayed village 
where my servant shot a very large Vulture; it was 
nearly white, with a brilliant yellow bill ; and had talons 
of uncommon size and strength: at ten miles we were 
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close to the hills on our right, and resumed the direction 
of West North West, in which we continued without 
much variation during the remainder of this day's journey. 
I halted at a Gumbez (u^) or circular vaulted edifice of 
brick, resembling a bee-hive, erected on a platform of 
stonework; the inside was hollow and had lately served 
as a shelter for cattle; but my companions pronounced 
it Mal-i-gabr&n {Jp*' JU), something appertaining to the 
Gabrs ; a Fire-temple of the ancient Persians. It is situate 
on an eminence near a delightful spring, that starts 
from some rocks, among a variety of reeds, rushes and 
small trees, at the very foot of steep and lofty moun¬ 
tains, rising almost perpendicularly above it; this is 
called the chashmeh-i-giddbi (JK or “ rosewater 

« fountain," and whatever the antiquity of the building 
may be, its scenery appeared to me worthy of deli¬ 
neation, (See Plate XXXVI). I was disappointed in 
not finding any sculptures here, as the Sassanian Mo- 
narchs could not have chosen a better spot for comme¬ 
morating their victories or exhibiting their likenesses in 
the usual manner; the rock presents an excellent and 
even surface for the chisel, and the fountain below it 
is as clear and pure as the water of Kadmgdh near 
Shiraz , of Shdpur , Dardb, or other places where their 
figures have been carved. 

A little beyond this, we crossed a fine stream that 
issues from the Chashrnch-i-Guldbi and some very deep 
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drains or ditches. We passed also, an Ilidt cemetery 
with a small Imdmz&cleh oil the high road ; and, not 
far from us, on the right, a large mountain of singular 
appearance ; the Kfih-e-nemek (l JUs »f) or “Hill of Salt,” 
described by various Eastern authors; to one of whom 
already quoted I refer the reader, (See p. 13.4). Hills 
of various-coloured salt visible near Dardlgird are 
briefly indicated in Ebn I-Iau k a i/s printed work, (p. 
134). The manuscript Stir al bekldn more particularly 
describes them, after an account of the mummy, which 
has been above given; and relates that those mountains 
of salt are white, black, green, yellow, red and of 
other colours ; “ this salt the people fashion into trays, 
“ and whatever else they wish, and send them into distant 
“ regions; and in all other countries salt is produced from 
“the bosom of the earth, or from the concretion of 
“ water; but here it appears in the form of entire moun- 
“ tains'X 1 )- That the salt of this place was shaped into 
different articles, we learn also from Istakhri, an 

author of considerable antiquity and repute among the Mu- 
selmdns. Having mentioned “the hills of white, yellow, green, 

4 * 4 > 4 * 4 * 4 * 4 * 4 * 4 *<+ 4 * 4 * 4 * 4 * 4 * 4 * 4 *+> 4 *& 4 > 4 >+ 4 * & 4 * 4 * 4 * 4 * 

f* J ^ jt J f 1 ) 

jail J&\ Is? i£ U"3 SI dy* See MS* Sur al Bdddn , 

which also mentions a kind of oil (rughen y) called Razela peculiar to 

Dar&b and highly esteemed. 
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“ red and black salt,” he informs us, (according to a quota¬ 
tion in the MS. Seir al belad) t that “it is cut into trays, 
“or tables, basins, dishes, and similar things, which are 
“ sent as valuable commodities into various countries’^ 2 ). 

All the plain near that cemetery above noticed appeared 
glittering with particles of salt* which was more abundant 
in each handful that I gathered from our path, than 
sand or earth; this place is eleven or twelve miles from 
Dardb. We saw the ruins of a castle about three miles 
distant, and some caverns; none probably artificial. 

After another farsang we approached the wall of a 
ruined mill near which were a few date-trees ; several 
men on foot, armed with long muskets, swords and 
shields, and others holding horses, seemed resting in the 
shade of this old building. From two long spears which 
they had stuck in the ground, we concluded that the 
party belonged to some great person; and on coming to 
the other side w'e found a Mirza, whose name I have 
forgotten, sitting on a carpet spread beneath the wall ; 
he was the Zdbet (kU) or chief of Mddavdn a 

neighbouring village, and his attendants stood respectfully 

*\jwJ J J j J jl 

jMJ UJ^ J J L-—^ jl L 

Jh MS. Stir al Belad , (Clim. Ill,) It is immediately added 

that in tliesame place are mines of Stmab or quick-silver. 
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in two ranks, on the right and left; he welcomed me with 
the Khushamedid (See p. 12), in a very courteous manner, 
inviting me to repose a while, and enjoy a caledn and coffee ; 
of which whilst he and I were partaking, it struck me 
that to a stranger the whole scene would have appeared 
extremely theatrical. 

Being engaged on business he excused himself from 
accompanying me to the village, but sent forward a 
horseman at full gallop, with orders that the best 
chamber in his own house should be prepared for my 
reception, and I followed soon after ; during the latter part 
of our journey we saw many huts made of reeds and bushes, 
and some black tents of Ilidts. We passed through corn¬ 
fields and observed three or four ploughs, each drawn 
by two small bulls, and managed by one man or boy. 

The manuscript Sur al belddn enumerates Madavdn 
. among those towns which, in the tenth century, had 
pulpits for Muselmdn preachers{ 3 ); it is at present an 
inconsiderable place ; distant from Tidrdb five farsanss 
according to the general computation ; I thought it about 
twenty miles; at three o’clock this day, Fahrenheit’s 
Thermometer stood at 78 degrees, in the shade of my 

( 3 ) Iii the inaccurate manuscript from which I translated Entf Haukai/s 
** Oriental Geography/' (p. 83, 89), the name appear? erroneously written 
Tiidav&n and Mara van. 
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room, and rose to 123 when exposed to the sun. We 
were here tormented by flies; millions of such as are com¬ 
mon during summer in English houses; some of the 
dragon kind exceedingly beautiful; and others of a pale 
yellowish green, and large as bees ; with a multiplicity of 
very formidable zcmbiir , {jtf}), wasps and horse-flies, of 
various descriptions, that give notice of their approach 
by an extraordinary buzzing or rather hissing noise; 
to flap them away, I found here, as at the last three or 
four stages, fans neatly made of chip or Straw, lying in 
almost every window. Among the people of the house 
who attended us here, was a Hhabski (^^*0 or Abyssinian 
slave; an old man of hideous deformity, entitled 
Almas or “the diamond;” and I observed that at 

Shiraz , Fassa and other towns, the African slaves were 
distinguished by flowery names or epithets, expressing 
beauty and fragrance, in proportion to their natural 
ugliness or offensive smell. Thus I have known Yasmhi 
the “jessamine,” Sumbul (JA**) “ the hyacinth,” 
Jauher (j&fF] “ the jewel,” and mahbid (Jjjdu) “ the pleasing 
“ or agreeable.” 

We departed from Madavdn at five o’clock on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth, and arrived at Iretch 
about twelve; the distance did not probably exceed five 
and twenty miles, but the road was in some places 
very bad, and I twice halted to sketch remarkable 
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objects; the direction of our course is sufficiently shown 
in the map; at one mile we passed a ruined village 
on the right; at two miles another, much decayed, but 
still inhabited by a few miserable families; this is called 
Kuhesk ; here we rode through a date-grove and soon 

after reached the hills of Dertikdn or Deragdn. We 

came at four miles to a tang {uXhj or pass between two 
mountains, forming banks of yellowish clay, on each side 
nearly perpendicular, and eighty or ninety feet high ; 
the intermediate space through which lay our path not 
being more than nine or ten feet wide; (See PI. XXXVII). 
A little beyond this, a second chasm in the mountain, 
still more narrow, presented its /lark entrance; this 
tang is not inferior to the other in the loftiness of its 
sides which are the rock itself ; from various crevices in 
them grow many small trees and bushes; a representation 
of this pass is given also in Plate XXXVII. 

A stony hill or kutel -road for three or four miles 
farther, conducted us to the Sahhra or plain; and, at 
ten miles, we passed the village of Derdkan which 
constitutes a kind of castle ; its few mud hovels being 
enclosed within walls of the same materials, about twelve 
feet high, having at each corner a small tower, and in 
the face next the road, one entrance by a door so low 
that a person on horseback cannot enter; the outlines 
of Derdkan, (See Miscellaneous Plate, No, 10) will explain 
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the manner in which, most villages of this country are 
defended by mud walls. 

We advanced over the Sahhra-i-Cardbulagh 
or “ plain of Cardbuldgh” said to be at some seasons 
•covered with water; and at thirteen or fourteen miles 
rode through an extensive cemetery; for, as usual, the 
graves were situate on the very road and at each side. We 
saw the remains of a well-built aqueduct, and at fourteen 
miles, our course, which had hitherto inclined to the 
North-West, took a North-Eastern direction, and we 
descended into a vale between mountains and rocks of 
stupendous magnitude. At length we came to the Tang - 
i-Iretch jJ) a narrow pass, and proceeding about four 

miles farther, arrived at our manzel or halting-place. 

1 

This is a long line of mean houses, principally mud- 
built, and shaded by many trees, just below most steep 
and lofty mountains. - That there was once, and even 
within twenty years, a much more considerable village 
here, appears by the ruins of numerous buildings yet 
remaining. Its name, as the Zdbct , or chief informed me, 
was Each ( A or Idge A); but another person declared it might 
be correctly pronounced and written Iretch‘[-j\) or Eredje' 
(^V), so denominated after an ancient prince, the son of 
Da'ra'bsiia'h, or king Da'ra'b. Of this name 

were two Persian Sovereigns; the latter, generally called 
Da'ra', being the Darius of our historians. 
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The Geographical Treatise of Hamdallaii Cazvi'ni, 
so often quoted in this volume, describes Iredge as 
s{ a great village situate at the foot of a mountain, which 
“affords the inhabitants shelter; for they have hollowed 
“into it all their habitations; and derive likewise from it 
“ the necessary supply of water”( 4 )- The same writer, 
in another part of his work, tells us that the Dizk-i- 
Ircdje is on a mountain above Iredge , one half of which 
“is fortified, the other half not; although towers of 
“ defence might be here erected ; and in this mountain 
“is a stream of water that descends to the village’^ 6 ). 

This description is perfectly applicable to the place, 
and its fortified mountain, on which many walls and 
towers still appear, at such an astonishing height among 
the ledges of the rock that it is difficult to comprehend 
the manner of their construction. There is also a suc¬ 
cession of reservoirs or unbar one below another 

communicating by sloping conduits of masonry ; and an 
aqueduct on the ffat, extending above a mile. So far may 

te- (jl&d ilb tjf J aoUil yljlj j»i t— ^j\ ( 4 ) 

MS, Nozknt al Golub. (Geogr. Sect, chap, 12), 

(Ujo t_£> % iJ,b i_Jy <d qA j J ( 5 ) 

fib .;i 1^—il ytij <—j| eifi J ij\y fjiji J A! 

NS. JSozhat al Celttb (Geogr. Sect. ch. 12). 
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be traced the vestiges of a town much larger and apparent!y 
better built than the quarter at present inhabited. 

Some persons of the village had mentioned old 
' inscriptions, and walked with me to view them about 
half a mile, when we crossed several gardens and entered 
a masjed or mosque, no longer frequented for the purposes 
of devotion, which must have been a handsome edifice; 
here were many sentences from the Koran well cut in 
marble, but I could not discover any date, A stone 
which my guides called the mehrdb or <e altar/’ 

was very neatly sculptured, and exhibited Arabick texts; 
it had dropped backwards through an opening of the 
wall, into a piece of ground, formerly used as a cemetery 
now planted with flowers and fruit-trees. 

This day afforded another lamentable proof of the depo¬ 
pulation and decay which have latterly prevailed in Persia. 
During the course of at least five and twenty miles we 
saw not above six or seven people of the country; the two 
villages that we passed bespoke poverty and misery ; and 
the road was in some places so dangerously steep and clog¬ 
ged with masses of rock, that even Sm'ii Kha n Beg, who 
seldom spared his horse, or seemed to apprehend the danger 
of falling, thought it prudent here to alight. Works, howe¬ 
ver, of considerable extent and utility may be traced in 
various parts, both of the mountain and the plain. We saw 
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remains of arches and foundations of houses, walls of excel¬ 
lent stone work supporting banks of earth, in such situations 
as render it difficult to ascertain the purpose for which they 
were originally constructed, and fragments of aqueducts, all 
attributed to that immortal female, before celebrated, the 
beneficent but unknown damsel. 

On the twenty-ninth of April we set out at break of day, 
and having gone two miles, observed a gumbez or circular 
tower on the right, and near it, the ruins of some other build¬ 
ing. We soon after began to wind among the inequalities 
of a very rugged kutel or hilly path, which continued for 
eight or nine miles, tending chiefly towards the North North 
West, and in many places requiring from the traveller no 
less circumspection than the worst passes between Bushehr 
and Shiraz. We then emerged into the plain aud proceed¬ 
ing in a West North Western direction about four miles, 
arrived at Astahbondt , or, as the name is almost 

universally pronounced, Savonat; distant from Irejde, four 
farsangs, or nearly fifteen miles. 

Its houses are mostly concealed by trees, and it presents 
to the view, from a spot within three miles, where I made 
the annexed sketch (Plate XXXVIII), a long series of gar¬ 
dens stretching across the fine plain, and environed by moun¬ 
tains of which the lower parts are wooded, but. not thickly ; 
near the town were favourable appearances of cultivation, 
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it deserved; of ample foliage and majestick appearance, it is 
perfectly straight to a considerable heights and its trunk, 
even and round, is, within ten inches of the base, six and 
twenty feet in circumference; although four hundred years 
old, according to local tradition, it is sound and in the full¬ 
est bloom ; a seat or bank has been constructed at its foot, 
insulated by a little trench or channel, through which a 
stream of water perpetually flows. 

We then went to a place where several persons were em¬ 
ployed in making earthen jars, cups, bowls and other ves¬ 
sels; one man whilst we looked on, turned with his wheel in 
less than a quarter of an hour, seven or eight dishes, re¬ 
sembling our deep soup-plates, which would have been 
reckoned good in England; they glaze the clay with much 
neatness and very expeditiously; and the principal artist 
had succeeded to such a degree in imitating fine porcelain, 
that, without minute examination, it was difficult to distin¬ 
guish the ware made by him, from the Chinese originals, both 
of the blue and white pattern, and painted in flowers and 

t 

figures. I saw the materials which he used in every stage; they 
are procured from stones of the neighbouring mountains; 
and some were reduced after a certain process, to an im¬ 
palpable powder, white as snow. This man, in the imitation 
of china ware, had not received the encouragement due to 
his ingenuity: he was very poor, and deterred, as he confess- 
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ed to me, front prosecuting this refined branch of his art, 
by the exorbitant price of some particular colours^ 6 ). 

We next proceeded to a large Masjecl or Mosque, ancient 
and wanting repair, but still frequented by a few religious 
Dervishes. I imagine however, that as a place of publick 
worship it has been superseded by some more modern struc¬ 
ture, for the TVfirza invited me to enter it, leaving my boots 
outside the door; he was anxious to show me several inscrip¬ 
tions carved on the walls, as report stated, above a thousand 
years a^o. X found them to consist oi Arabick sentences 
from the Kordn cut in Cufick characters, and perhaps the 
account of their antiquity lias not been much exaggerated, for 
a manuscript of the tenth century informs us that Savondt or 
Astahbondt and Idge, then possessed an oratory or pul pi t ( 7 ). 

Here, not far from the borders of Carmauia, I thought it possible that Pliny 
might have alluded' to the mountains near Savonat, in his account of the substance 
which furnished those murrhine vases or cups, so highly esteemed among the ancients; 
tt Oriens myrrhina mil tit. Inveniuutur enirn ibi iu pluribus locis, nec insignibus, 
“ maxi me Parthici regni; prsecipue tamen in Carmania.” (Nat. Hist, xxxvii, 2); 
for that the murrhine vases were but a kind of porcelain ware is the opinion of Sal- 
masius aud other able antiquaries, while some contend (hat they were not of facti¬ 
tious matter. I recollected at Savondt a remark of M. de Pauw, respecting the 
murrins found in Carmauia ; but it escaped my memory that he bad indicated the 
name as a curious subject of inquiry. “ II se peut ro&me que ce terme de murrin, 
** (qui doit £tre fecrit sans aspiration, et qui u’est ni Grec ui Latin) subsiste encore 
“ dans quelques endroits de la Perse Meridionale. 1 ' (Recherches sur les Egyptieus 
ot les Chinois ; Tome I. p. 330. Berl. 1773). 

( 7 ) b ^ J See the MS. Sdr al Belddn. Here the 
name appears Astahbdndd, but in other parts of the MS. it is properly written 
The inaccurate copy used in my printed translation of Ebn Haukal's 
Geography, (p. 89), has Asteh/aian “ost erroneously. 
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In the fourteenth century Ham ball aii C a zvi/ni' descri¬ 
bed it as “a town abounding in trees, enjoying a temperate 
‘‘climate; yielding fruit of every kind, and copiously watered 
“ by running streams; and in that territoryadds lie, “ there 
“ is a strong caslle which during a contest between the Selju- 
“ Man princes and the people of Shcbcmgdreh, was destroyed 
“by the Atabeg Ja'veli, but afterwards rebuilt”( s ). 

Of this description I was able to ascertain the general ac¬ 
curacy ; some remains of the castle are still visible ; the 
gardens of Savondt yield grapes, apples and a great variety 
of fruits; the air was exceedingly pleasant and, compara¬ 
tively, might be reckoned cool, for at one o'clock, afternoon, 
Fahrenheit's Thermometer (in the shade) rose only to 70. 
Indeed the S&r al Beld&n , enumerates this place, with Iclge, 
Istakhr and others, among the towns belonging to the Sardslr 
or colder division of Pdrs. It appears accordingly that 
the Palm does not flourish here ; and Savonat, is, I believe, 
several farsangs beyond that imaginary line, which restricts, 
as many Persians have told me, the actual growth of dates, 
to the Garmsif , or warm regions ; some, very excellent, 
furnished for my dessert by Mi'uza Takki, were, he ac¬ 
knowledged, mal-i-Dardb, JL) the produce of Ddrdb. 


AjLi-lLo ^ <— 

y\j % w— ' ' t JiW. l w 1 ' tji.: uw b 

MS. NozMt al Colub. Geogr. Sect. ch. 13. 
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There is a sufficiency of water, although it does not seem to 
flow in such quantities as when Hamdallah wrote the 
passage above quoted, nor is it remarkable for salubrity; 
and of many trees here, the extraordinary bulk and age 
would have excited my admiration had 1 nut lately seen 
the beautiful Chindr. 

Savonat has probably suffered less than any other town 
or village in Pdrs, from that pernicious system of govern¬ 
ment which spreads desolation so widely throughout the 
province ; to what fortunate circumstance it owes this 
partial exemption I have not learned; of its houses five or 
six only seemed untenanted or in decay ; its population was 
numerous and wore such an air of industry and comfort as 
would have been gratifying merely from, its rarity; to this, 
without doubt,the manufactures before mentioned,,contribu¬ 
ted in a high degree, and one, of inferior note, may be added; 
here are made kiishuks (or spoons entirely of the shimshad 
(box tree) and guldbi {j%) or (pear tree) wood ; some 
with long and very slender handles, most ingeniously carved 
and ornamented with open work( 9 ); thejiollow part, of con- 


(*i The hollow part Hants on the surface of the sherbet, like those punch ladles, 
formerly common in England, the long handle resting on the edge of the China bowl; 
as glasses or goblets are never introduced at dinner, the Persians drink out of those 
spoons holding them in such a manner below the middle that the fragility of their 
lung handles may not yield to the weight of the liquid; oue frequrutly serves for 
two or three guests, each after his draught, placing it in the bowl ot sherbet. I 
purchased some Kdshukt as a specimen, aud one is delineated in the Miscellaneous 
Plate. 
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siderable size, and rendered-so thin and elastick in substance 
that the sides may be pressed together as if formed of paper; 
such are the spoons used by people of the highest rank ; a 
coarser and cheaper sort is fashioned from the same mate¬ 
rials or wood of a similar grain. 


30. We commenced our journey from Savonat on the 
thirtieth at five o’clock in the morning, and passed an ambdr 
or reservoir of water, covered with an arched roof, at one 
farsang( 10 ); I soon after looked back from a rising ground 
and could scarcely believe that we had advanced nearly six 
miles beyond the trees and buildings of Savonat, which from 
the flatness of the plain seemed still within two. Our course 
was now in the direction of W est North "W est, and our load 


close to the mountains on the right, while towards our left 
the heights of Kith Hharman */) were within view, 

though distant probably more than thirty miles; at two far- 
sangs near a Rahddri or guardhouse we inclined to the North 
West; at eleven miles passed another reservoir ; at thirteen, 
(our course being chiefly North) we saw the village and mud 
castlfedf Meim&n situate at the loot of a steep moun¬ 

tain, and near it a small vaulted edifice called Kadmgah-e- 
Khezr slsUji) “ The footstep or vestige of Khezu,” the 




(^) Anbar fjUij) pronounced 6mMr the n before b having the sound of m* 
We learn from the ingenious Captain Beaufort’s ** Karamania M (p. 47 sec. edit. 1818), 
that the name of Olympus; a large city mentioned by Strabo, Iras been found in 
inscriptions written OXvwjs* 
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prophet Elias ; it resembled the tombs of. Mohammedan 
saints or Imdmzddehs so numerous throughout Persia. We 
proceeded latterly in the direction of North North East, and 
I sketched the first appearance of the great salt lake in a 
view which comprehends Kheir our manzel or halting 
place, and (more nearly) part of a neighbouring village, (See 
Plate XXXVIII). The journey of this morning was per¬ 
formed in four hours, the distance from Savondt to Kheir 
being fifteen or sixteen miles. 

The chief, Mi'rza Sa'dek, (jpL I^ju) and several men 
of the place who came to meet us outside the walls, con¬ 
ducted me to a good room, where I learned from them that 
the lake is at certain seasons very considerable, extending 
almost seventeen farsangs, or above sixty miles ; and that it 
does not by any means communicate with the salt lake near 
Shirdz. It is generally called, from the principal town in 
its vicinity, the Deria i Nirtz *1or “lake of Niriz” 
but the old Eastern Geographers have denominated it the 
“lake of Bakhtegdn >> (J^:) after a village of that name, 
which still exists (although, as I heard, in a state of ruin) to 
the Eastward of Kheir. 

Ebn Haukal (p. 9B) notices this extraordinary body of wa- 
terjand the Sur alBelddn describes it more particularly in the 
following words; “And among all these, one is the lakeoffWrA- 
“ tegdn; into this flows the river Kur which is near Hheh'm 
“ or Khejdn, and it reaches nearly to Zdhek (or Sdhek, as 
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“ some times written) in Kirmdn; the extent of this lake is 
“ twenty farsangs in length, and the water of it is bitter, and on 
“ its borders are wild beasts of various kinds, such as lions, 
“ leopards or tigers, and others; and the region of this 
“lake (which belongs to the Kureh of IstaJchr), comprises 
“ several villages and districts'^ 11 ). Of these some are enu¬ 
merated by Hamd all ah Mastowfi who has borrowed part 
■of his description from the passage above quoted. “TheLake 
“ of Bakhtegdnf says he, “ is in the province of Fars ; and 
“ on its borders are situate Jezireh , Abaci , Kheireh and Niriz; 
“ it extends to the confines of (Shake!J Sdhck in Kirmdn. 
“ The river Kur runs into it, and adjacent are tracts of soil 
“impregnated with salt. In length this lake is twelve 
“farsangs, in breadth seven; and it is nearly thirty-five 
“ farsangs in circumference”( is ). 

■Li—A Jtfi Jjj Ujii J ( 11 ) 

(jl Jjh lj tijj ^ (J j Jyi ^ (jljy j\ 

3 J J L ^3** J 1 * 3 ‘-r-’l _} Aib u£uuji 

3 k’dwjy J Aib ^ j L_Cb ) JyL J£» JO jjy! b^j ^>1 

MS. S<tr al Btld&n. iAMU \ j«A 1 *>j£) J j UjA ^ W* bjJ ^ 

Tlie name which here appears /fur {jf) is generally written without j; the river Kur 
must be more particularly mentioned hereafter. 

(_W.U ji jijp> _} ijJ* J jW j j {Juji yl&s? OjSs! ( 12 ) 

^ jA 3 3 ^ ^j 3 (_ C's . La As- \j 

lA^ 3 j aiJjljJ ej X£> UJ-wd 

j , 3 MS, A itzhat ol Cultib. The word Skukel occurs only iii 
one of five manuscripts. 
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The Kheir eh mentioned here, is now generally called 
Kkeir (.^) or more vulgarly Kheil, by a change of the letters 
r and 1 ver y frequent in Persia; it is a small village, and near 
it are two or three clusters of mean houses, with mud walls, 
and a few tiees, the pooi inhabitants of all these places 
were laid under contribution and obliged to furnish our 
Siursat or allowance of provisions, not only for this day, 
but the next; as a space of above forty miles, between Kheir 
and GdwaJcdn was known to be an inhospitable desert, and 
the state of our mules and horses rendered it necessary that 
this space should be divided into two stages ; Sh^r Kha'n, 
therefore demanded a supply of bread, milk, rice, grass and 
barley ; six fowls, one lamb, and thirty eggs ; with this re¬ 
quisition the Mirza reluctantly complied ; and from some 
murmurs which I overheard, it is probable that the people 
here do not earnestly wish for the visits of Antiquaries, or 
travellers of any description, attended by Mehndnddrs. As 
a stock foi the next day’s journey it was also thought ad- 
\iseable that a meshek or skin, besides our leathern matarrehs 
should be filled with water at Kheir; and Shir Kha'n pro- 
posed setting out at night, that we might not have occasion 
to ride in the day time and thereby expose our selves and 
our horses to the stinging flies, an evil represented here 
almost as formidable as the want of food or water; but 
this proposal I rejected, unwilling to pass in darkness 
through a country however dreary, and disagreeable, of 
which, amongst Europeans, so little information had been 
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obtained. The Salt Lake appeared to me an object worthy 
of Inspection ; that it existed before the first century, as in 
the tenth, when Ebjst Haukal wrote, can scarcely be 
doubted: yet Strabo, Curtius and others who notice the river 
which it receives, have not spoken of the Lake; neither is 
it mentioned by any of the Greek or Roman Geographeis 
or Naturalist's; we find, accordingly, that in a very excel¬ 
lent and handsome map published by Mons. de la Rochette, 
it is described as “ unknown to the ancients an account 
justified by the great authority of D’Anville( 15 ). 


At day-break on the first of May, we set out from Kheir 
and proceeded in a West-North-Wes tern direction to the 
ruined Caravansera of Khau-c-Kcrd ^1=-) > ^ distance 
generally computed seven farsangs ; I did not think it 
above twenty miles ; our road was close to hills on the left 
well wooded; the trees during part of our journey seemed 
old and thick; all thriving, but none very lofty ; on our right 
was the Lake bounded by mountains and covering the 




(”) De la Rocliette’s Map I regard as one of liie best and prettiest that appeared 
duriug the last century. It is entitled “ ludbe Veteris, quantum Macedonibus nota 
“fuit, finitimarumque refjiouum Specimen Geographicuin; situiu ac nomina loeorum 
(i jteceulioris £evi sub oculos subjicieus, nec non Atexandri Itinera iutra Euphtalem et 
.< Hyphasin, et Navigationem Nearchi ab Indo flu mine ostium usque Pusitigris." 
Published at Faden's, Charing Cross, London, 1797. 1 mention these particulars, 

as many ingenious foreigners have experienced considerable difficulty in procuring 
the map, from ignorance of .ts title, and of the place where it is sold. Seethe French 
translation of Arrian by CUaussard (Atlas p. I95j who sought the map without 
success, eveti in Loudon. 
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plain, in some places eight ov ten, in others perhaps fifteen 
or sixteen miles wide. It had recently deposited on the 
part over which we rode, a dry surface of sandy whitish salt 
that crackled beneath the horses feet; but its water was 
distinctly visible within two or three miles ; and appeared 
as if always extending to three or four farsangs before us, 
and whenever we looked back, as much behind us. 

I tasted, at six miles, a chashmeh-i-ab-i-garm ( 
or spring of water, warm, although- the sun was scarcely 
risen, and in a slight degree brackish, but not unpleasant; 
this gushed from a rock under the mountains on our left, 
and formed a small stream that ran into the Lake. 

Until we reached the Caravamera, nothing was seen from 
which a stranger might infer that the country had ever been 
peopled ; if there was a path, we missed it on the plain of 
•salt. A man of respectable appearance alighted at the halting- 
place soon after our arrival; his conversation was amusing 
and instructive, and his manners pleasing; his servant carried 
a long musket, and he was himself well armed; I invited him to 
partake of our repast, and learned that he was employed by 
the Prince of Shiraz in collecting taxes from the Zabets or 
several villages. According to his description the lake must 
be considerably more extensive than it appeared to us ; for, 
as he said, not only the mountains which bounded it on the 
right were washed by its waters on their Northern side, but 
various mountains even beyond them. 
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'Hie Caravanserd was fallen to ruin ; yet it seemed to me 
a building that had never been completed ; and some Mats 
who occupied a few huts in the neighbourhood, anti had 
relieved our men from the care of their horses, informed me 
that this place was nearly abandoned, froth dread of wild 
beasts which haunted the wooded mountains adjoining, and 
of the flies which every summer destroyed many mules aud 
horses. It was at this time little more than ten o’clock in 
the morning, and we had been already much incommoded 
by a multiplicity of Zambdn (^), wasps and horseflies, of 
various kinds. I therefore caused my small two-poled tent 
to be immediately pitched, as the half ruined Caravanserai 
afforded no shelter, and the rubbish of its walls abounded 
■with snakes and scorpions. Here whilst lying on the 
ground, 1 observed several lizards of beautiful and extraor¬ 
dinary colours ; they ventured sometimes to approach very 
near me, peeping with a most inquisitive look ; but they 
seemed equally timid as active, for on the least motion of the 
head, even the twinkling of an eye, they vanished among the 
stones and shrubs( 14 ). 


Until two o'clock, the sun being very powerful, both men 
and beasts suffered extreme annoyance from the flies; a 
cold and violent wind began, fortunately, then to blow, and 


“The quick-eyed lizard," as nur noble Poet with bis usual felicity of expression, 
describes it; ^Cliiide Harold, Canto IV). 
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we enjoyed for some minutes a shower of rain, regarded in 
this country as a rare phenomenon ; our tormentors soon 
disappeared, and I walked out to view an Iliat cemetery with 
a small mud-built Im&mzadeh situate between the Caravanserai 
and the mountains. Near this was a stream full of the 
largest and ugliest frogs that I had hitherto seen, and noisy 
in proportion to their size; the water, which runs into the 
lake, was fresh, but not very palatable; I prefered it 
however, to that which we had brought with us twenty miles, 
agitated and heated in odious skins and matarrehs of the 
tanned Bulgdr or Russia leather. 

I could perceive, with a glass, that among the rocks 
beyond the lake, trees were not numerous, and snow was 
stilt visible on some high mountains not far from our manzel. 
Within a mile of the Caravamera was a tower or Rakdari 
where formerly had been stationed five or six guards to 
protect travellers and collect a toll imposed on merchandise; 
but now one man was found adequate to this task; a person 
fond of solitude might here indulge even to satiety. 

Prom Khdn-e-Kerd we proceeded early on the second, 
and having travelled in a West-North-western direction 
above thirty miles, (perhaps thirty two or thirty three) we 
arrived at Gdwakdn pronounced Gdwalcoon) . The 

plain which during the first eight or ten miles was partially 
encrusted with salt, expanded soon after we left the Cara- 

2 A 
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vansera ; and probably tbe lake is at some seasons five or 
six farsangs broad ; at seven miles we saw the gardens of 
Dhey Kharmah or Kharrumah (&*/■ *3}, a village bearing 
nearly West-North-West before us, at the foot of a distant 
mountain ; at seventeen or eighteen miles we were in the 
Bel&kat of Kurbal (Jh/), or, as it is vulgarly and improperly 
called, Kulvdr and Kurvdr, a district which once compre¬ 
hended many flourishing villages ; most of these, are at 
present deserted; and the few inhabited, seem falling to 
decay. I walked among the ruined houses of two; Dhey Sejel 
(Js-' aj) and Dhey N aw (y cS); and found in a burial-place near 
them, some tombstones neatly carved, with Arabick and 
Persian epitaphs. These villages first appear where the 
Salt Lake ends and vegetation begins ; here also the river 
Bandamir IjJu) falls into the lake ; and from this spot 
during the remainder of our day’s journey, we rode along 
the left bank of that greenish, deep and dirty-looking stream, 
which resembles in many places a very broad English canal. 
It is the river Kiir {J) or Kur if) of those Eastern writers 
above quoted (p. 172), and derives its modern name from 
Bandamir, a celebrated dike and bridge at a village, which, 
having been our next stage, I shall soon more particularly 
notice. 

GdwaUn is an inconsiderable place; it furnished, however, 
good accommodation in a house built over the liver, on a 
mud bank, steep and very high above its level. Like most 
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streams of this country, the Bandamir abounds with tortoises. 
We saw many in it; the Persians never eat them, but our 
party shot two, of large dimensions; several bullets, also, 
were discharged but in vain at water snakes, of various co¬ 
lours ; and just below my window soon after we alighted, a 
fish was taken which within half an hour afforded me an 
excellent dinner. 

On the third of ’May we left Gawakltn at five o’clock in 
the morning. The river was on our right hand until, at three 
miles and a half, we crossed it over the Pul-i-Gdwakdn 
( Jo), a long bridge, irregularly built with several arches 
large and small; here the Bandamir suddenly falls seventeen 
or eighteen feet; It was not without some danger and con¬ 
siderable difficulty that we contrived, even on foot, to pass 
this bridge, which has been for many years in ruins; no work 
of publick utility, is ever repaired by the governors of this 
province. We now proceeded, the river running on our 
left, but could seldom see it unless when within a few yards, 
as its banks are in general level with the plain ; at three 
farsangs we rode by a mud-walled village called Mahridn 
pronounced Mahrioon) near which were some culti¬ 
vated grounds ; our road, on this and the preceding day was 
chiefly in a West-North-Western direction through a coun¬ 
try perfectly flat, with mountains on both sides, and inter¬ 
sected by numerous drains, cut for the purposes of irrigation. 
We saw many large wells; one with a machine of extraor- 
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dinary construction, more ponderous and clumsy than the 
common Persian wheel; a sketch of this is among the few 
things which I lost in the course of my journey. The plain 
was still considered as mal-i-bd&kdt-i-Kttrb&l { JU) 
or belonging to the district of Kurbdl; it assumes the name 
of Mardasht or Marvdasht beyond the village of 

Bandamir, where we arrived at eleven o'clock, having travel¬ 
led five farsangs, as the Persians reckoned, or probably about 
twenty miles. 

My desire of visiting Persepolis would have induced me 
to proceed eleven or twelve miles farther, for the Takht-i- 
JemsMd (je-^') was within three farsangs, and the 
mountains adjoining these celebrated ruins appeared much 
nearer from the flatness of the intermediate space ; but the 
mules and horses were much fatigued; we therefore halted 
at Bandamir, and the Zdbet being absent, a dispute occurred 
between my party and the inhabitants. Stones were thrown, 
some swords half-drawn, and a thousand most opprobrious 
epithets interchanged among men and women. I thought 
it prudent to terminate the affair by pitching my little tent 
outside the walls, close to a garden, within ten yards of 
the river. 

Bandamir seems a populous village; it is divided and un¬ 
dermined in several places by dams and canats or subterra¬ 
neous channels for supplying mills with water; and its name, 
which is formed of the word band (jJu) a dike, and Amir or 
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Emir, (jx.\) a prince or chief, alludes to the works construct¬ 
ed here in the tenth century by Azz ad (or Ad had) ad dou- 
leh, (aSjjll jwis). Of these the principal remains are artificial 
mounds which impede the stream and force it to descend 
through numerous sluices and arches, in a waterfall of eigh¬ 
teen or twenty feet. By various acts of munificence and ge¬ 
nerosity, the illustrious Amir merited and has obtained the 
gratitude of Persian w r iters ( 15 ); but he is principally celebra¬ 
ted for this vast undertaking,whereby an arid and barren tract 
of considerable extent was fertilized, and the blessings of 
plenty diffused among several hundred villages ; some of 
these,but mostly deserted and in ruins,yet exist; a monument 
of his glory and a reproach to his degenerate successors. 
In countries where from its scarcity the value of water is 
sufficiently known, that history has lavished praises on those 
benevolent Monarchs who provided for their subjects a co¬ 
pious supply, by means of aqueducts or canals, wells or cis¬ 
terns, cannot be a subject of wonder. Thus in the Hebrew 
scriptures (II. Kings, ch. xx. v. 20 ) it is recorded of the pious 

C 5 ) Yet according to a tradition noticed hy the historian Ha'fi'z Abru', (in his ac¬ 
count of the river KurJ, this baud .constructed by order of Azzab, did not derive 
its present denomination from that Prince, but was called after the chief engineer 
whom he employed, and whos^ proper name was Ami r. 

j\*\ ^ j XkAyL Ojo j 

(MS. Tar'tkh i Mfiz Abru). 

This tradition is repeat 'd in the MS. Diet. Berhdn Kattea, (See the word aaj) 
which adds that, according to some, the band was constructed by a stranger named . 
Aim R, who being on his travels voluntarily undertook the work. 
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Hezekiah, '“how he made a pool, and a conduit and brought 
“ water into the city” He also, “ stopped the upper water - 
“ course of Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west side 
“ of the city of David.” (II. Chron. ch. xxxii. v. 30. To 
this Isaiah alludes, ch. xxii. 11). 

Similar works have immortalized many ancient princes in 
the annals of different nations ; but the Persians, most par¬ 
ticularly, seem to rank among their greatest benefactors, 
those who have contributed to remedy the distresses arising 
from a natural paucity of springs and rivers; and even their 
Muselm&n writers, do not wit hold from Hu's hang, Zav, 
Cai Kiiusrau, Baiira'm, Ardesiii'r, Sha'pu'r, Nu'sh- 
iiiava n , and other sovereigns whom they regard as hea¬ 
thens, that tribute of celebrity, to which hydraulick la¬ 
bours employed for the publick good, have given them so 
just a claim. This work of Azzad ad douleh, (a Prince 
of the Dilemite dynasty who governed as Amir{ 16 ) f is still 
efficient although much neglected, and has been con side r- 
ed by the best historians as worthy of admiration ; “ it is 
“ distinguished, v says Mi'rkiioxd, “by the name of Band- 

( l6 ) He did not assume the title of Shah or king, although fully invested with the 
powers; nor, until some years after his death (which happened A. H. 372 or 3, A. D. 
883) did any monarch denominate himself Sultan; the first so distinguished among 
Muselnvan Princes, was Mahmu'd, surnamed Gha'zi, or" Victorious the son of 
Sapakt: gi'n, according to that valuable Manuscript, the Tebkdt Nasri. 
y\lal«s 1 jO ^ Jy*.a.’ 

* OyJ jl Jv ilf t—'thA 
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<f athi'jr ; a structure to which the world does not furnish 
“ vestiges of any thing equal; and it is,” adds he,-“of such 
“ magnitude that people may pass over it, even armies, and 
“ caravans '^ ir ). KHONMMfR,son of the writer whom I have 
just quoted, enumerating the memorials of Azzad ad'dou- 
l eii's long and beneficent reign, says “ another is the Band 
“ which he erected on the river Kur; few works resem- 
“ bling this can be found throughout the world , \ 1R ). Thecon- 
struction of it is assigned by Sa'dek Isfaha'ni to theyear 
359 of the Muhammedan era, (a. d. 969), when Azzad 
ADDouLEU,“madea wall or embankment on the db-i-kur or 
“river Kur; also a reservoir or cistern in the castle ot Is- 
“ tahhr , on which occasion he exclaimed, “ I have created a 
“ mountain in the midst of a lake, and a lake on the summit 
“ of a mountain 5 ’( 19 ). 

From this boast we might infer that the river had been 
occasionally dissipated in unprofitable or perhaps destructive 




MS* Rauzct al Scfa* Yoi IV« 




uV ^ 


MS. Kkelhet al Akkbar * 
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inundations on the adjacent plain, although a modern writer, 
Sheikii Zarcu'b, supposes the territory of Kurbdl to have 
suffered, in preceding ages, rather from the want, than from 
any redundancy of water. His account of Azzad-ad-dou- 
leh contains the following words; “ and one of the proofs of 
“ his liberality and munificence remaining in the neighbour- 
hood of Shirdz, is the Band amir, which he constructed on 
“ the river Kur ;before this work the plain of Kurbal and the 
“territory adjoininghad been without water and uncultivated; 
“ be exerted his endeavours to improve them and expended 
“treasures to •an incalculable amount in turning the course 
“ of the river Kur; he first laid the foundation of an immense 
“ dike or mound, and then caused gravel and quick lime 
“to be pounded or kneaded into a cement, with which, 
“ along the line of that mound, was formed a wall or bank 
“ so broad that horsemen might pass over; after the building 
“ of this band, habitations were established throughout all 
“ the plain and other parts of the Kurbal district, so that 
“ they became well peopled and cultivated( 20 ). 


jl J>.s4 jlj! j lAi-sl AVt ) 

jfjy ^ j J 3 Jk/ ^l lUc AU-U £ 

j aa£ j ^ m -A ft* dJjAlt.Var ^ 

j\ j j^aIsa Jjt j AaAAjI 'if J* AjU-Jy li' ji t_J^ 

AaI^U i^A-j <J j' 3 3 ‘j-J 

Aaj CJ^as- A*) j AAi'y \j2jZ jA AOJ jjl jA jA Asr'U^- 

MS. Shiraz Namah. AjA^ Jji&W J J}*** j AJJ^ CLAjUa aUJj J1j/ 3 
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That the river did not wear a very tempting appearance 
has been already mentioned. Yet the water, of which I 
drank both here and at Gdwakdn , was pleasant, and by the 
inhabitants reckoned salubrious. My tent had scarcely 
been pitched upon its bank, when the old Kedkhudd or 
householder who represented the Zabet, came in a very 
respectful manner to apologize for the inhospitality man¬ 
ifested by his people, of which he hoped that I would not 
complain on my arrival at Sfiir&z; as the culprits, he swore 
be ser ishdh (Ai and be ser i Ali Jtu j) “ by the head 
“of the king, and of Ali” had been already severely punished; 
a room, he said, was now prepared for my reception, and, as 
a peace-offering, he brought me a pish-kash (yiiCi jj) or pre¬ 
sent^ 1 ), consisting of a live lamb, and a flower; to which he 
added four ancient arrow-heads, three of brass and one of 
iron, discovered by his children in some trenches lately 
dug, within a mile; others, perfectly similar and many of dif¬ 
ferent sizes and shapes have been found on the plain of Mar- 
dasht , where, and at Shir&z, I procured forty-seven; these are 
now in my collection and have furnished subjects for Plate 
XXXIX. 


On the opposite side, blit not very remote, was an ex¬ 
traordinary rock which attracted my notice; for, as the light 



(*') The offering from an inferior is called ptshkash. A gift or recompense from 
a Prince or superior is called anim or Khelaat (ls-n*U-), also bakhshish 

a Persian word much used in this sense by the Turks. 
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fell according to the sun’s declination, on the inequalities of 
its surface, they presented the aspect of a ruined edifice. 

I thought it very probable that some story might be attach¬ 
ed to such an object,in a country abounding with romantick 
fictions, and here especially, on the verge of Persepolis 
itself. My conjecture was not erroneous; the peasants called 
this rock the Nakareh Khdneh (*Ai See Vol. I. p. 184); 
and I recollected that a nobleman at Shiraz had talked one 
day of a magnificent building so denominated near Banda- 
mir ; where the mighty Jernshid stationed his musicians in 
such a manner, that by a very wonderful refinement, numer¬ 
ous instruments the most harsh and obstreperous conspired 
to gratify the monarch who, sitting in his imperial tahht or 
palace, listened to their tones which were softened into har¬ 
monious modulations from floating on the air for the space 
of eleven or twelve miles. 

Of this tale, however popular, the absurdity was acknow¬ 
ledged by our intelligent Kedkhuda , with whom I conversed 
respecting the Nak&reh Khdneh , while sketching it, as in the 
Plate, XXXVIII; and he accounted for its name by a much 
more credible tradition, which indicates this rock as the place 
where, on the sound of drums and trumpets, the workmen of 
Azzad ad douleh, employed in constructing the adjoining 
walls and dikes, assembled together daily at certain hours, 
to receive their wages, and allowance of provisions; those 
workmen amounted in number to twelve thousand; he added 
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that the remains of several bridges and bands (jju) inferior 
in magnitude and importance, might still be seen by a tra¬ 
veller on the banks of this river at Ramgard and other 

places( 22 ). 

On the fourth I waited only for the first glimpse of day 
and proceeded in three hours across the Sahrd (1^) or plain 
of M ar das lit or Marvdasht to the Takht-i-JemsMd 
or “ Jemshid’s Throne,” for so are now called the ruins of 
that building, which as a palace or a temple, formed, we may 
suppose, the chief ornament of ancient Persepolis. Our 
course was, invariably, in the direction of North-North - 
West; the distance, as generally reckoned, and I believe 
accurately, was three farsangs or eleven miles. The country 
over which we had travelled during the last eighty or ninety 
miles (from near KheirJ was of a level surface but bounded 
on each side by ranges of lofty mountains. 

Soon after we came within view of the stupendous columns, 
I was much pleased and surprised by the appearance of an 
officer in the English uniform with a party of horsemen 
advancing towards the village of Mirkhuastgdn,jy 



(*) Ramgard or R&mgird which in the Arabick manner is written Ram- 

jerd (jpS-’V,), 1 have reason to believe a place of considerable antiquity; H AMD AL¬ 
LAH C azvi'ni, H a'fiz Abrtj', and others* enumerate the band or dike erected there 
as the o blest structure of that kind on the river Kur The Band Azzadi % (now called 
B&ndamir) is the second, and the Band i Kess&r jJo) generally reckoned 

the third. 
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pronounced Mirkhasgoon) and soon ascertained that these 
were Cornet Willock of the Sepoy Cavalry, and several 
English serjeants of the forty-seventh regiment, whom the 
Ambassador had detached from Shirdz the night before, oil 
their way towards Tabriz , where they were to be employed 
in training the Persian troops under Abba's Mi'rza", the 
Crown Prince. Respecting our Embassy, the intelligence 
brought by Mr. Willock was such as induced me to hope 
that I might indulge at perfect liberty for twelve or fourteen 
days among the ruins of Persepolis; and being desirous of 
commencing my researches without further delay, I hastened 
to the “Throne of Jemshedf and, after the example of Shi 'r 
Kha n Beg, ascended on horseback the spacious and mag¬ 
nificent staircase ; rode through the different structures of 
which this admirable edifice originally consisted, and caused 
my small tent to be pitched within the marble portals of the 
Western chamber, near the great Halt of Columns^ 3 ). 

Here Mr. Morier paid me a visit; he had been in this neigh¬ 
bourhood about a week; and occupied a garden-house almost 
one mile from the ruins; he invited me to dinner, and mention¬ 
ed that some workmen employed by him in digging had 
brought to light several beautiful sculptures, concealed pro¬ 
bably during many centuries. I rambled for eight hours 

(") This chamber is represented by Le Brim in his 128th Plate, under the title of 
“Portique a I'ouesC (Voyages, &c, Arnst. 1718, folio). 
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through all the ruins; content this day with a general view 
of every object, and not attempting to delineate any. I 
visited also the two fine sepulchral excavations in the adja¬ 
cent mountain, described by various travellers; and another 
amongst rocks about half a mile towards the South-East, 
which has probably escaped the notice of most strangers^ 24 ). 
I dined in the evening with Mr. Morier and Mr. Willock at 
the garden-house, returned at night to my tent, and slept in 
the Khdneh-i-Ddrd (y* ajU.) or “ palace of Darius/' Thus is 
sometimes denominated the Takht t or Throne of Jemshtd 
described also in books as Chekl-minareh (fX* and 
Hezar setdn Jp) the “Forty" or the “Thousand Co¬ 
lumns/' 

This building once inhabited by most mighty and luxu¬ 
rious monarchs;the spot, we may suppose, where Alexander 
celebrated “ The Royal feast for Persia won being now 
perfectly uncovered (although the windows in different 
apartments would indicate a roof, as without one they 
seem superfluous either for the admission of light or air); 
Shi'r Kha'n Beg had pitched his tent just outside the 
square or chamber which contained mine; but when retiring 
to rest I found that, as the weather proved delightft , ^ mild, 
his lehhdf or thickly quilted counterpane, was spread 

(“) I do not recollect any European traveller wbo lias mentioned this monument 
besides Niebuhr and Morier j their accounts shall be hereafter more particularly 
noticed. 
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on the broad flat stone over one of tlie windows, where lie 
intended to pass the night; some of our servants also, had 
climbed on the walls, and lintels of the doorways where they 
were sleeping, more secured in their elevated situation, fiom 
the attacks of wild beasts and snakes, than those who re¬ 
mained with me, upon the ground. 

On the fifth I began my researches soon after four o'clock 
in the morning, and returned with a few sketches to the 
tent, about eight. Sitting here at break last, I now congra¬ 
tulated myself on the partial accomplishment of one most 
favourite antiquarian object; 1 was at Persepolis, and from 
the perfect solitude which reigned among its venerable 
monuments, entertained the most reasonable hopes of in¬ 
specting them at leisure; the multiplicity of inscriptions 
and figures sculptured on every side, and each demanding 
minute investigation, convinced me that twelve or fourteen 
days would not by any means suffice for drawing and copy¬ 
ing all, and I had accordingly resolved to prolong my resi¬ 
dence here, when the Ked Khudh of an adjoining village with 
some peasants, came to me and declared, that the Zdbet or 
chief man of the district, was ashamed to appear before the 
English ambassador's brother, or to acknowledge the poverty 
of hi^ people ; that on the arrival of my party and of Mr. 
Willock's soldiers many families had deserted their habita¬ 
tions, and that for this day's subsistence a fowl or even an 
egg, could not be procured without considerable difficulty. 
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This report of scarcity banished all my pleasing visions ; 
and was confirmed in a short lime by the persons whom 
Siiia Kha’n had sent several miles in various directions 
for the purpose of collecting food; I obtained, however, from 
the Ked Khudd some information concerning the principal 
remains at Takht-i-Jemshid , and the places in its vicinity, and 
willing to avail myself of the present moment, I rode with 
Mr. Morier to Naksh i Rejeb (c-^j and Naksh i Rustam 
delineated the great rock or mountain of Jstakhr, 
which it will be necessary hereafter to notice more particu¬ 
larly; and having dined, but not in a very sumptuous manner, 
I again rambled until ten o’clock among the lofty columns 
and sculptured portals, the admirable fragments and the 
heaps of earth which hide from man’s inspection a consi¬ 
derable portion of this noble edifice. Soon after midnight 
I joined Mr. Morier at the garden-house, and setting out by 
moonlight we proceeded together and arrived at Shiraz , a 
little before ten o’clock on the morning of the sixth; from 
this city to Ttikht-i-Jemshid , the distance is about four and 
thirty miles; but an account of the road is reserved for that 
chapter in which I shall communicate at once such obser¬ 
vations as were suggested both by my first visit to the Per* 
sepolitan remains, and a second examination of them two 
months after. 


CHAPTER X. 


Second Residence at Shirdz. 


T POUND our society in the camp reduced by the absence 
of three members, as the Ambassador wishing to acquire 
a knowledge of places hitherto but slightly explored, had 
complied with the solicitations of Mr, Gordon, Major D’Ar- 
cy and Major Stone, and sent them, sufficiently protected, to 
travel in different directions. Meanwhile we paid ceremo¬ 
nious visits to some great men of the city; one on the twenty 
third of May, when we rode in grand procession from the 
Takht-i-Cajar Palace, and alighting at the house of Mu ha m- 
Zeki Kha'n, were received by him at the gate and con¬ 
ducted through a court crowded with servants and tufangji 
or musketeers; here I remarked the singular appear¬ 
ance of a large reservoir or ham containing water of 

which the smooth surface was entirely covered with various 
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flowers, so as to resemble a fine carpet in brilliancy of tints; 
but the pattern was formal; as several floating rods or switches 
separated the flowers according to their colours in distinct 
and regular compartments; thus 



After an hours conversation during which were presented, 
besides the usual Caledns and coffee, some iced water of the 
bidmishk , a most delicious beveragef 1 ); iced rose water, iced 
orange sherbet, and sweetmeats, we returned to the camp, 
at one o’clock, when Fahrenheit’s Thermometer in the shade 
was up to 93; but in the morning at six o’clock it had only 
risen to 67; the nights were now cool and pleasant. 

Before I left Shiraz , a bookseller and a painter who fre¬ 
quently visited our tents, and a Sarraf or money chan¬ 

ger residing in the baziir , had promised to collect during my 
absence whatever uncommon manuscripts, medals, and 
sculptured stones should fall into their hands; and, as I had 
purchased some articles from each, at the first price demand¬ 
ed, they swore by the head of Ali that until my return they 



( l ) Extracted from the flowers of the Md mishk (uXm* ajS) a very fragrant 
kind of willow. 


2 C 
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would not offer sucli things for sale. This promise, however, 
had been forgotten, and they sold at different times both coins 
and gems, fortunately to friends who with much kindness 
have since transferred them to me. .As on such occasions a 
Persian listens to reproach with perfect insensibility, I did 
not think it necessary to upbraid them with duplicity and 
falsehood. They, accordingly, submitted to my inspection 
almost every day while we remained at Shiraz , Arabick and 
Persian books, engraved gems, extraordinary miniature pic¬ 
tures, and pul-i-kacl'im J_jj) or “ ancient money.” 

In this city tvhicli on coins is still entitled the Dar al ylm 
(jJjJljld) or “Seat of Science;”and might have been aptly 
styled, as a celebrated orientalist remarks,the “Persian Athens” 
( 2 ), manuscripts of intrinsick value seem no less rare than learn¬ 
ed men; such works, I mean, as a person conversant with Eastern 
Bibliography would chiefly desire to procure. Of Ha'fiz's 
Dh>«n(lajU- (j'jjj), transcripts abounded in every size and form; 
and of the other great Shirazian poet, Saadi empha¬ 
tically styled “ the Sheikh 1 ’’ copies of the various com¬ 

positions are numerous and much esteemed amonghis fellow- 

0 “ Hanc (urbem) aliquis non male Persia: Atbenas vocaverit, turn quod purissi- 
“im lingua Persica, eaque peculiaribus idiotismis ac elegantiis, quas granmatici 
“gentis illius modes Scbirazios vocant, luxurians, incolis ejus sit nativa, turn etiam 
“ quod amoeniorum ac politiorum iiterartim doiuiciliuui dici inereatur." Revicski 
“ Specimen Poeseos Persica*." Prooem. p. xviii. a rave work, printed at Vienna in 
1771, (duod.) containing the sixteen odes of Ha'fiz’s Divan that end in tbe letter 
alif 1; with a translation and comments. 
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citizens. The Shdlindmak of Pirdausi( 3 ), the Khamseh or 
Panje Ganje ot Niza’mi( 4 ), the Kulidt of JaT&i, or his seven 
select poems forming the Haft Aureng ( 5 ), do not often occur; 
and when handsomely written or embellished with paint¬ 
ings and illuminations, are rated most exorbitantly. The 
works of Hatefi Kites ha u (j^), Anveri (^1), 

Aar.fi Kiia'ka'ni Jela'l addinRu'mi 

^ JV)> Ka'tebi (^), Atta'r ( JU ), SenaT 
Thena'i generally called SenaT in Persian pronunci¬ 
ation^), ShamsTabri'zi Ma'ni Kema'l 




(.’} Respecting the great Shaknamah (<ulj ili) or “Book of Kings,” audits 
author Firdausi See Vol. I.Pref, p. ix.alsop. 48-115, and other places. 


C) The poems ofNiZA'Mt (^Ikj) are sometimes called Panje Ganje jf*i) 
or the t( Five 1 reasures ; 7 also, like the quintuple collection of other poets works. 


lihtimsch from file Arabick word khum$ % ** five/ 7 His Sektinder 

mrnah, or " History of Alexander/ 7 is, however, frequently divided into two parts, 
as f have before observed, Vol* I. p. 61* 


( 5 j) Kuliat (cjU 1£ from J> all, every), the complete collection of an author's 
works* The KutMt of Ja mi comprises forty different compositions, in 

prose and verse, among which are several poems each con sis ting of many thousand 
lines* One volume in my collection contains all these works, very finely and accu¬ 
rately written on thirteen hundred and thirty six pages, richly ornamented with gold 
lines, and ilium mated titles of books and heads of chapters. This copy was made 
by a scribe of Herat, in the year 941, (A. D. 1534)* The seven principal poems of 
j ami, constitute the Hajt aureng f * or Seven Thrones/’ (one of the 

constellations so*named); of this work 1 possess a most splendid and beautiful copy 
written in 955, (A, D* 1548),by a scribe of Shiraz, 


(*) The more modern poet ThenaI (whose div&n I procured) is commonly styled 
Ehuajeh The other who finished his extraordinary poem the 

Hadiket , in the jear of our era 1139, is entitled Hakim The sage, or Philoso¬ 

pher, From the works of both, extracts shall be given in another place* 
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Isfaha'ni JUS) HamgarSiii'ra'zi jL*jb), Sel- 

KA'jsr Sa'veji (^jL ^UU), Is met i Add al Wa'- 

si a a Jebeli (^U=- Va'ee (iicU), and many other 

poets of inferior reputation, were seldom in the shops; they 
might, however, by private negotiation, be obtained at prices 
far beyond their real worth. But among three hundred 
Persian books, or more, in prose and verse, I could not here 
discover above seventeen or eighteen which my own collection 
wanted'; most of these I consequently purchased. For 
Historical, Geographical and Philological manuscripts, the 
principal objects of my pursuit, I was generally directed to 
Isfahan; and of thirty five Arabick volumes which I exa¬ 
mined, thirty three were treatises on Muhanunedan Theology, 
and controversy, or insipid legends of saints ; the other two I 
obtained for a trifling sum, the vender probably thinking 
them commentaries on the Koran , as they were tied up in a 
parcel with tracts of that description. The reader will find 
in the Appendix, an account of them and of some Persian 
books procured at Shiraz. 

Gems or engraved stones were brought by hundreds ; for 
the Persians not being capable of discriminating between 
ancient and modern, 1 had instructed my collectors to show 
me all that were offered for sale ; many beautiful onyxes, 
agates and camel ions, such as are now used in rings and 
seals, disfigured by the names of Muselmam and sentences 
from the Koran , were confounded in the same bag or parcel 
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with those exhibiting human forms, Pahlavi inscriptions. 
Perse politan devices, or sculptures of an extraordinary and 
uncertain kind, but executed probably in ages very remote. 
Al though I procured above seventy at Shiraz , it was a matter 
of surprise that engraved gems did not occur in greater 
numbers; for there is reason to believe that they w r ere for¬ 
merly almost as much used in this country as among the 
Romans. (See Voi. I. Append. No. 13, and PI. XXI.) 

Medals are often found in Persia; when singly or in small 
numbers the peasants generally perforate them (especially 
those of silver) without any regard to the injuries which the 
inscription, the king's face, the fire-altar or its sacred flame, 
or any other device may suffer from the operation ; after this, 
they are hung about the necks of their children ; or when 
strung, several in a row, form ornaments for the hair or the 
foreheads of their wives ; so that, as the learned Pococke 
remarked in different parts of Asia where the same fashion 
prevailed, a woman's head “is often a very valuable piece 
of antiquity”^). 

But as treasures become the king’s property, to discover 
one may sometimes be considered a very serious misfortune ; 
men who had found sums of gold and silver and given up 
all, have yet been bastinadoed for not rendering an account 



C) Observations on Mesopotamia* Syria, Egypt, &c, Vol, II* p. 186* 
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of more, (See Vol. I. p. 444). There are, however, means by 
which the rapacity and vigilance of government may be elu¬ 
ded; a portion of the treasure, judiciously and secretly ex¬ 
pended in bribes, will purchase for the finder permission to 
enjoy the rest; all traces of ancient coinage are soon lost in 
the crucible; bullion immediately assumes the form of cur¬ 
rent money at the royal mints established in every province 
of Persia ; and I fear that many Daricks are now circulating 
degraded into tumam ( u Up-) of the present king( R ). 

Mr. Bruce at B&shehr mentioned two persons who within 
a few years had discovered considerable treasures; one of 
them was, and probably still is, a shepherd; for, having 
indiscreetly excited suspicion he forfeited all that he had 
found. The other is a well-known he acknowledges, 

himself indebted for his wealth to a countryman who, in dig¬ 
ging a field or garden near some ruins, found so much old 
money as enriched both him and his friend, the agent em¬ 
ployed in melting and converting it into current coin. The 
Hqji is now a reputable trader, and does not restrict his 
speculations to any particular branch of commerce; for I 



O The crucible is equally fata! to medals when found by the Turks. Not long 
before we landed at Bushehr, a treasure had been discovered among some ruins neati 
Mouse!; it consisted oi ancient money which several officers appointed bv the Tur¬ 
kish government were engaged in packing and sending off (in sealed boxes) for the 
purpose of recoining. 

(®J Haji a Musehn'm who has performed the or holy pilgrimage 

to Mecca. Christians who have visited Jerusalem sometimes adopt this title. 
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met, one da}’-, on the Isfahan road, a Icdftah (aii\S or small 
caravan) of mules loaded with merchandize of various kinds 
belonging to him; among which were two poor girls, carried 
in a cajfaah, (See Misc. Plate XXIII. Vol. I. fig. 16), on their 
way towards Tehran , where they were to be sold; it was 
said, that during some predatory incursion on the Arabian 
coast, they had been lately taken; and if I might judge by 
the eyes of one and half the face of the other, they were most 
unaccountably chearful; as if not feeling the miseries of their 
present condition, and perfectly indifferent respecting their 
future fate. 

Although the money of Muhammedan Princes was not 
among the objects of my numismatical researches, I possess 
through the kindness of different friends above three hun¬ 
dred of those coins (silver and copper) denominated Ktifi, 
or Ciifich, of which a very large collection might easily be 
formed in Persia. A.t Shirdz I purchased a few of gold, in 
hopes that the Sarrcif or money-changer, might be encour¬ 
aged to preserve medals of greater antiquity and value( 10 ). 

Some silver coins of the Arsacidan or Parthian kings were 
the result Of this class with Greek legends the collections 

O 

( J0 ) Some coins of the early KMUJahs were struck at Cufa or Kufak a city 

near the Euphrates, southward of the spot where Babylon once stood. But it was 
not from this circumstance that th^enomination Cufick has been given to the whole 
class of coins; but from the Arabick character named after the cjty* although 
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in Europe are numerous, and they have been arranged and 
described by many writers. I procured also here, three of 
more rare occurrence, which may, however, be ascribed to 
Princes of the same dynasty ; these exhibit inscriptions in 
the character found on several of brotusc, noticed elsewhere 
( u ); and they .have suggested remarks on a very obscure 
portion of Asiatick History, which I shall endeavour to 
illustrate in another work. 

M e were surprised on the thirteenth of May by an explo¬ 
sion much louder than the report of any gun usually fired 
at Shirtz; and it was found to have proceeded from a barrel 
or vessel filled with powder, which being ignited by means 
of a long train, blew to atoms a robber that had been pre¬ 
viously fastened to it; he was not the only criminal who 
suffered death at this time; one man was killed with swords 
and his separated limbs exposed all day upon the walls; 
another was hanged, and a fourth had been condemned to 
perish in some different manner, but the Prince instructed 
his little son to intercede and the man’s life was spared. The 

equally used at WAset, Basrah aud Baghdad, Damascus, Balkh and ^amarcand; in 
fact, coextensive with the Arabian language. I obtained at Ispahan, some precious 
fragments of ancient Arabick writing in the khat-e-Kufi ks.) or Cufick char¬ 

acter, on fine parchment or vellum which the Persian book-binders called pitst-i aim 
{jb! fawn’s skin or antelope's skin. Of this writing 1 shall give specimens 

in a subsequent Plate. 

(") See Vol. I. p.. 117. and 430. also, Plate XXI, Nos, 3a aud 36. 
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modes of execution here mentioned are humane and gentle 
in comparison with the tortures often inflicted on robbers, 
whom the laws of this country generally persecute with un¬ 
relenting severity ; to immure them alive is, I understand, a 
frequent punishment; of this many instances might be given 
and confirmed by indisputable evidence ; it will be suffi¬ 
cient to adduce the testimony of Dr. Fryer, an old traveller, 
and of one very recent, the ingenious Mr. Macdonald( 12 ). 

On the morning of the seventeenth at four o'clock, an hour 
pronounced auspicious by the astrologers, loud sounds of 
drums and trumpets, and the firing of guns, announced from 
the walls of Shiraz ,that Huseijst ali Miuza was on that day 
to receive a Khelaat , or dress of honour, which the king, his 
father, had appropriated for him on the nawriiz festival. 
The messenger who brought those robes had been detained 
two clays near the city until a favourable aspect of the planets 
authorized the Prince to invest himself. For this purpose 

C*) u From this plain to Lhar* says Dr, Fryer, (in 1678), " both in the highways 
autl on the high mountains were frequent monuments of thieves immured in terror 
f f of others who might commit the like offence; they having literally a Stone-Doublet; 
" whereas we say metaphorically when any is in prison. He has a Stone-Doublet on; 
u for these are plastered up, all bat their heads, in a round stone tomb, which are left 
*%ouf, not out of kindness, but to expose them to the injury of the weather, and 
il assaults of the birds of prey, who wreak their rapin with as little remorse, as they 
"did devour their fellow-subjects*” (Travels, p. 318). Macdonald in his Geogra¬ 
phical Memoir p. 31* (1813), says " The body of the culprit is sometimes torn 
** asunder by being bound to branches of trees afterwards separated; and L remember 
" having once seen four thieves bu.lt into a wall, all but their heads, and thus left 
** to perish.* 
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he set out soon after sun-rise, and the ceremony was per¬ 
formed in the little burge (^j) or tower, called Khelaat Push an 
from its being the place to which, for many 
centuries, the Governors of Mrs proceeded on such occasions 
with an istikbal of several thousand persons( 13 ); among the 
crowds attending IIusein Ali Mir2a, were many Jews, who, 
according to an ancient custom, having killed a cow, threw 
its head before the feet of the Prince’s horse ; their, wives 
(as I heard) accompanied these Jews. Zembu'rees^^jjuj) or 
swivel guns( 14 ) were discharged from the backs of camels, and 
the procession returned before noon. The Burge of Khelaat 
Pushan is about four miles from Shiraz, on the road leading 
to TakhtiJemsMd or Persepolis ; and it was said that a simi¬ 
lar tower bearing the same name, and erected for the same 
purpose of investiture, was situate near Tabriz, and every 
other city the capital of a province( 15 ) . 



( 1S ) The Tower derives its name from khelaat, the dress; and pushan, investing, 
clothing &c. 


( 14 ) From Zembur (jjX ij) a hornet, wasp, or stinging fly. 


O From some future remarks on the curious subject of gifts bestowed and the 
offerings received by great Eastern personages, it will appear that the word khelaat 
often implied many valuable articles besides the mere robe or dress of honour. Thus 
Firdausi describing the present given by king Afra sia'b to Sia'vesh, includes 
under the word khelaat not only rich dresses, swords, helmets and splendid saddle- 
furniture, but horses, purses of money, jewels of different kinds, also “five hundred 
“male and as many female attendants, besides a cup filled with resplendent rubies. ,> 

i*V i Ji 


MS. Shah Natnah. 
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On the eighth of June, at nine o’clock in the morning, we 
attended the Ambassador during a ceremonious visit at the 
Haft-tan , where resided MIrza Zeki, our new Mehmdnddr 
whom the king had sent from Tehran , and who, as 1 before 
observed, was one of the principal ministers of state; here we 
enjoyed the usual refreshment, coffee, caledns , rosewater, 
sweetmeats and sherbets; but to me the most grateful part 
of the entertainment was a set of four musicians, selected 
each for his peculiar excellence, from a numerous band. 
One played on the Kamancheh , (a kind of violin before de¬ 
scribed, Vol. I. p. 238), and occasionally accompanied the 
instrument with his voice ;-the next, by singing only, seemed 
most to charm our Persian friends, of whom many were 
assembled in the room; another managed the dejf (lJS) or 
ddireh (tjAS) with considerable taste and execution^ 16 ); he loo, 
sometimes exerted his vocal powers; the fourth was a Habshi 
or Abyssinian black, who beat with short sticks, on two 
small drums, or basons apparently of metal, having covers 
of parchment; and they produced altogether a kind of har¬ 
mony that caused me to regret for the first time the conclu¬ 
sion of a visit to any great man, although this lasted three 
hours during which I had been seated cross-legged on the 
floor. Several Persian odes were sung to very pleasing tunes; 



(“) A representation of this instrument (which is of the tambourin kind), and por¬ 
traits of some musicians which I sketched from the life, shall be given in the account 
of my first residence .at Tehran. 
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and at the desire of a particular guest, well acquainted with 
those minstrels, a Cdbul (JjK) air was performed which a- 
bounded in passages of exquisite sweetness. My place was 
just opposite the musicians, and I took an opportunity of 
sketching their figures; but these Mr. Morier has already 
delineated; (See the Second Volume of his Travels, p. 92). 

On the next morning at eight o’clock, Mr. Morier and I 
rode to the Chehl-tan where the Reverend Mr. Martyn, and 
Captain Lockett, accompanied by Lieutenant Taylor, (al¬ 
ready introduced to the reader, Vol. I. p. 185), had arrived 
from Bdcshehr some hours before. In the evening those gentle¬ 
men dined with the Ambassador; Mr. Martyn had previous¬ 
ly been much indisposed, and suffered exceedingly from the 
fatigue of his journey, and the heat at this time excessive. 
His object in coming to Persia was that he might render 
more perfect a translation of the Gospels, commenced in 
India, and to the performance of which he soon after fell a 
sacrifice in the prime of life: his strength of constitution 
being unfortunately not adequate to his zeal. 

Capt. Lockett, by thisexcursion to had gratified his 

own curiosity, and expected that it would enable him to pro¬ 
cure rare manuscripts for the Calcutta college, of which he 
was a meritorious and ingenious member ; his intention was 
to visit Isfahan and, afterwards, Baghdad , where he hoped to 
finish his learned commentaries on Arabick grammar. Mr., 
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Taylor, having passed a few days at Shiraz, returned to the 
duties of his military situation at Bhshehr. 

June 13tli. AVe congratulated the Ambassador on the birth 
of a daughter which occurred this morning at the Takht-i - 
Cajar Palace. He mentioned, that the Queen had just sent 
a very polite message of consolation, begging that Lady 
Ouseley would not afflict herself because the child was a 
female; since the same being who had, in his divine wisdom, 
thought proper now to send a girl, might on the next occa¬ 
sion bless the parents with a boy. Sons are, almost exclusive¬ 
ly, the objects of Persian wives. 

About this time the gentlemen who had undertaken ex¬ 
peditions into different parts of the country, rejoined us in 
the camp. Colonel D'Arcy had gone in the direction of 
South-West to FiruzaMd (A1 j^jj) ; near this he made a 
drawing of two fine sculptures cut in the face of a rock, and 
representing the combats of a Sass&nian conqueror, with 
antagonists, probably, of the Arsacidan family; he also made, 
with his accustomed elegance of delineation, a view of the 
Fire-temple or dtesh kaddah (aa singular ruin remaining 
at Firhzabdd ; and he fortunately escaped, with slight loss, 
from a party of robbers who had seized his horses( 17 ). 

Major Stone had explored the Serai Bahrain l/jJ) ; 

1T ) See in the Appendix a more particular account of Firuzabad, 
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and discovered there carved on a tablet of which lie shewed 
me the outline, one full-fronted pedestrian figure with two 
men standing on each side; these hold up their right hands 
pointed towards Bahra'm, as the chief personage appears to 
be from his crown, of which the wings, besides the local 
name and tradition, would indicate that monarch^ 8 ). Du¬ 
ring his excursion Major Stone also revisited Skapur, and 
examined the contiguous mountains, where he succeeded in 
finding that colossal statue which I had sought, like many 
others, in vain, although it was evident that we must have 
been, at one time, not .much farther from it than half a mile. 
Respecting this statue See Vol. I. p. 291; and Plate XIX. 

The journey of Mr. Gordon was the most extensive and 
dangerous of all ; for he travelled into Khhzlstdn or Susiana, 
a province where ; the petty chiefs of districts and villages 
were engaged in constant warfare; he saw,however, Shuster 
containing little that appeared ancient, the supposed tomb 
of Daniel being a structure of muselmdn times; but he 
thought Shush although nearly covered by heaps of earth, 
a spot that would yield the antiquary a more abundant 
harvest( 19 ). 



0®) See VoL I, p. 441; and MiscelL Plate, (XXIII), fig. 37; also the present 
volume p« 47 In the Appendix I shall again notice the Ser/d Bakram* 


C w ) The device sculptured on a remarkable stone, which Mr. Gordon saw at Sktish, 
the ancient Su$a> is engraved among the antiques in PL XXL from a drawing made 
on the spot by Captain Monteitli, as mentioned in p 420 of Vol. I; where also, {and 
in p. 422JI have briefly noticed the Tomb of Daniel, 
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During our residence at ShSr&z the Ambassador received 
many presents of game from Husein Ali Mi'uza ; the ser¬ 
vants who brought them were remunerated with money, and 
it was whispered that several of them depended principally 
on such circumstances for their support. One morning 
some venison was sent, and the bearer seemed much dissa¬ 
tisfied with a reward of nearly ten guineas; for, after a long 
chase, the throat of the antelope (or dhii y»l) had been cut by 
the princes own hand ; a conquest so flattering to this mo¬ 
dern Nimrod that he delighted in wearing the clothes which 
recorded his atchievement in stains of blood. Before the 
Ambassador, no person had ever been so honoured, except 
the Ami'n ad douleii (aSjjJl ^1, a minister whose name 
will frequently occur), and he, as we learned, bestowed on 
the nobleman who delivered the venison, rich dresses and 
other gifts, amounting in value to five hundred pounds. 

This S 3 f stem of remuneration is universal, and the equiva¬ 
lent returns for gifts most exactly ascertained The Prince, 
however, affected to act with unusual liberality on one occa¬ 
sion, when ^eki Kha n accompanied the man who brought 
some game, and in aloud and formal tone thus addressed the 
Ambassador : “lam directed by Husein Ali Mi'uza, to 
inform your Dxcellency, that lie hopes you will not give 
money to his servants ; nor does he wish that you should 
,P a J, f Q1 what you receive, as articles are purchased in a 
“bdz/ir or common market. When his Royal Highness 
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“ sends a gift, it is merely as a proof of his esteem.’'—“ Such” 
added the honest Zeki Kiia'n, in a lower tone, “is the 
ei Prince’s message; now let me advise you to give the person 
“ who brings this present, five tumcins more than you gave 
“ to the last. This man is a greater favourite of IJusein 
“ A li MIrka, and therefore it is expected that a distinction 
<s should be made/’ 

Meanwhile Nebi Ivha n, the Vazir of Fars, who durine 
several years had, in his Prince’s name, most oppressively 
governed the province, was absent from Shiraz . Of this min¬ 
ister the reader will recollect some anecdotes given in chap¬ 
ter VI, (Vol. I. p. 255); his Dem&kk . murders, and the 
menaces of his Sovereign who had summoned him to Tchrdn 
and still detained him there. We were daily amused with 
fresh rumours concerning the Royal displeasure which he 
had so justly incurred and the various proofs of it which he 
had received. According to some reports Fathh Ali Sha'h 
had insisted that he should pay into the treasury a consi¬ 
derable portion of his ill-gotten wealth ; the Vazir pleaded 
poverty; the monarch commanded some attendants to pre¬ 
cipitate him from a balcony on a paved court below, where 
he must, inevitably, have been clashed to pieces; but at the 
intercession of Amin ad Dou le K,.wbo became responsible 
fox* the sum required, Nebi Kha'n was permitted to retire, 
not without many blows from th eferdshes and other servants 
attending at the kings door. A second statement differed 
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in some respects, and related that when the Vaztr declared 
himself unable to procure the money, T\at nil Ali Sha'h 
reproached him for his crimes, struck him on the face, and, 
with the high wooden heel of a slipper, (always iron-bound) 
beat out several of his teeth. It was added that when Nebi 
Kha^n professed his readiness to comply, the king, with 
extreme complacency, assured him that had he been really 
angry, the common fcrashes should have inflicted punish¬ 
ment, not his own royal hand, which, in fact, conferred an 
honour while administering blows. The Vazir , bleeding 
at his nose and mouth, acknowledged much gratitude for 
the favours bestowed on him ; promised to raise the money 
within a certain time; was immediately invested with a klielaat 
or splendid robe of state, and departed bearing this mark of 
distinction from the place where many courtiers expected 
(and hoped) that he would have lost his head. 

These and similar anecdotes circulated amongst us, and 
were regarded by the best-informed natives as highly pro¬ 
bable. Nebi ICua n having engaged to pay a considerable 
sum, never thought for one moment of drawing it from his own 
treasures, but employed various agents at Shiraz and through¬ 
out the dependent districts, in extorting from the wretched 
inhabitants whatever could be obtained, by the most iniqui¬ 
tous means; this conduct, which in the beginning affected 
chiefly the villages, at length distressed the city ; for the 
peasants could no longer supply its markets at the former 
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rates with necessary articles of food; the price of bread, par¬ 
ticularly, was so increased that, on the thirteenth of June, 
multitudes of people driven to despair proceeded in a body 
and demanded of the Sheikh al isldm , ^i) (who is head 

both of religion and law) a fatwa, ('yi) granting them permis¬ 
sion to kill three persons; Mirza Ha'di, one of the 

Vazirs favourite instruments in oppressing the poor: another 
of his unworthy agents, whose name I have forgotten; and 
the principal baker. But they took refuge in the palace, 
and were there protected The mob pursued them to the 
gates, when Zeki Kha'n came out and listened to the po¬ 
pular complaints which accused Husein Ali Mi rza of 
neglecting the welfare of his father’s subjects; and contrasted 
his indolence with the measures adopted by Abba s Mlrza 
and the other princes, his brothers, who in the territories 
governed by them, contrived that provisions should be al¬ 
ways cheap; at last, the principal baker entrusted himself 
to the crowd; and with difficulty saved his life by proving 
the exorbitant price which Mi'rza Ha'di had obliged 
him to pay for wheat. The other objects of pub lick fury 
concealed themselves for some days in the palace; and we 
heard that at this time the Prince's servants expressed very 
loudly their discontent on being unjustly punished when 
the horses committed to their charge, appeared more lean 
than heretofore, although the allowance of barley had been 
much reduced. 
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It was also mentioned that Husein ali Mirza found 
himself under the necessity of conferring on Abu’l Hass an 
Kiia j n, as one whom the king had honoured, a khelaat or 
dress of ceremony; but this gift was not bestowed without 
an intimation that a pish /cash or offering of, at least, equal 
value, would previously be expected. Hints too, were 
plainly given that the Prince wished to receive from the 
English Ambassador, (who was now preparing the custo¬ 
mary present), a sum of money rather than watches or 
clocks, pieces of cloth, double barreled guns, or European 
trinkets, which, he apprehended, might not be sold to ad¬ 
vantage. In the mean time he sent Sir Gore Ouseley three 
horses, a handsome sword, and a belt ornamented with 
emeralds, all large but none free from blemishes ( 20 ). 

On the sixteenth of June we accompanied the Ambassa¬ 
dor to the arg or Palace where IIusein ali Mirza was 
sitting in the Divdn khdneh or Ilall of Audience; a handsome 
open-fronted room, the walls of which exhibited three large 
portraits of the king. In the court were many trees, and 
those fountains with water-works setting in motion the tink¬ 
ling machinery so well and so concisely described by Mr. 
Morier, (Travels, Vol. I. p. 108 ). A few days after this visit, 



The horses were each worth fifty or sixty pounds, the sword and belt were, 
together, estimated at seventy or eighty; a greater price than this is frequently given. 

for a good blade alone, especially if an old Kara Khorasani Wlp-j/) or if made, 
iu the time of Sha'h Abba's by Ased Allah (aUI of Itfah&n, 
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the Ambassador sent his offering to the Prince; he had de¬ 
termined never to give money on such occasions, but the 
present consisted of so many articles as covered twenty 
hhancha pronounced khooncheh), wooden trays; there 

were several Indian shawls, some chintz, and Brussels lace; 
pistols, fowling pieces, telescopes, dressing boxes, cases of 
mathematical and drawing instruments; a collection of En¬ 
glish engravings, plain and coloured ; some packages of the 
most excellent gunpowder and flints; girandoles and chan¬ 
deliers of fine cut glass; a repeating watch, with a gold chain, 
and a beautiful diamond ring, valued at about one thousand 
pounds. 

The first of July had been fixed for our departure, but the 
Mehm&ndar, Mi'iiza Zekt, very seriously requested of the 
Ambassador to postpone it for a few days, when, as he had 
learned from the astrologers, a more propitious aspect of 
certain planets and constellations might be expected. Sir 
Gore readily complied, for some unforeseen circumstances 
respecting mules and camels had rendered it impossible that 
he could leave Shiraz at the time originally appointed. 

The weather was now extremely warm, and the wind 
often absolutely parching; not only the leather or pasteboard 
covers of books were curled up, but writing-desks, tables, 
and other things made of wood, were warped and split; even 
some that in Bengal had resisted a higher degree of thermo- 
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metrical heat, were injured here; clouds or rather pillars of 
sand were frequently whirled along the plain, their heads 
apparently elevated many hundred yards, but their bases 
fortunately, of narrow compass; for houses, tents, travellers, 
whatever objects stood in their direction, were involved and 
almost overwhelmed in dust; locusts, also in great numbers 
passed over the city and the camp. On the 11th of June 
they seemed at first like a yellowish cloud of immense extent; 
and a very extraordinary noise attended their flight. Some 
fell on the ground ; I thought them of a more reddish colour 
than those at B&shehr , although evidently of the same kind. 
In the latter end of June and the first week of July, Fah¬ 
renheit’s thermometer at two or three o’clock after noon 
on different days, rose, in the shade, from 98 or 99, to 100, 
103, 105, and 107 i at night it generally sunk to 59 or 60. 
But during the greatest heats the bazar or market was abun¬ 
dantly supplied from the numerous yakchdh and 

yaJch JcMnehs (<uU- with snow and ice, which we purchas¬ 
ed on very moderate terms. With these our wine or our 
sherbet was cooled. Twice or thrice a day the Sekds pro¬ 
ceeded from tent to tent, sprinkling water all- about; and 
they as frequently replenished (from the neighbouring stream 
of Ruknabdd) the rabias or skins suspended near each gen¬ 
tleman’s door. Yq t throughout Persia the air of Shiraz is 
celebrated on account of its salubrity; and for my own part, 
J never enjoyed more perfect health in any other country ; 
many of our Europeans, however, began now to complain. 
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and the heat of this place at a more advanced season of the 
year must be excessive; it seems, indeed proverbial; for 
Hassan Asfendya'r (jUuuud proving the excellence 

of Tabristdn (JJLjjb) his favourite province, boasts that it has 
“not heats like those of Oman, Skir&z, or Afw6z(?l). 

* 

f 

( S1 ) I shall give the passage entire, from his MS. work, as it may gratify the natu¬ 
ralist to see a catalogue of those plagues for which different cities and countries 
were remarkable above five hundred years ago, as, we may suppose, they are at present. 
The author quotes a man of Khorasvtn^ named (^Ujj jjl) Abo l Hassan 

^ ezda J>ij who had lived to the age ot an hundred years, and travelled through 
most countries of this world, or the seven climates ; and declared that of all which 
he had seen, no region was equal to Tabristdn ; for, having enumerated other ad¬ 
vantages: “here/ he says* <c we never fiud snakes or serpents as in Sejestdn and Hin- 
** dmtdn ; nor scorpions as in NisiMn , and Cdshdn, and Jdshk, and Mmikdn, or 
■* t Maughan ; nor locusts like those of Asker ; nor venemous spiders nor fleas as in 
li Ardehil; nor such wild beasts as are in Arabia; nor crocodiles like those of Egypt ; 
"nor whales as in Basrah ; nor famine as in Sham or Syria ; nor heats like those 
“ of Oman , Shir&z and Ahwaz !* 

_j lJ.. il»-j u 9 ytt-jJkifc j U ^.s- 

^ as " } 6 j^i j ^.L^j » t-_* i _&S * ILOj , 

(MS. Tarikh i Tabristan). jlyal : j\jJ* . ^Uc l*J j 

In this passage I have ventured to supply the conjuuelive j between Jdsfik and 
Mmikdn ; without it Jdskh must signify, not the place so called, but the noxious 
animal or whatever circumstance particularly constituted the plague of Maukdn ; 
and this name, it may be here remarked (from the MS. Diet. Berluin Kattca) is 
written both (Mughan) and (Mukan). What 1 have translated 

whales, the MS. expresses by (Househ), and Arabian authors by & 
( Kawej ); this, in some respects might be supposed a shark, but the learned Bochart, 
(Hierozoicon, Lib. 1. c. 7), in his account collected from At. Damiri and Al Caz- 
vi'ni, classes it among cetaceous fishes that frequent, at a certain season, the river 
Tigris near Basrah, and are equally formidable to men as to other creatures from 
their voracity and teeth like points of spears, swords, or saws. The work of Z akaria 
al Cazvini, which Bochart consulted, I have not been able to procure in Arabick; 
it is the Aj tilth al Makhlukat •• ; U1 ) or <l Wonders of Creation 

and my collection comprises two fine copies of it in the Persian language, illustrated 
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It was said that various wild beasts frequented the rocky 
mountains near our camp, and sometimes prowled even to the 
city walls; none, however, molested us in the tents besides 
Jackals, which here, as throughout Persia, are extremely 
numerous, running all night in packs like dogs, and howling 
until day-light in a most melancholy inanner( 03 ). 


There were many insects of the spider kind; one reckoned 
highly venomous, the ruteila , (Ixjj) which is, I believe, the 
Tarantula ; two of these at different times were found creep- 



with a multiplicity of painted figures ; among which are two representations of the 
ivowsy, one differing from the other, and neither, probably, resembling the real fish* 
Concerning whales found near Basrah, See YoL L ch* 5. p. 230. 


(■*)* Of the Jackal (Sheghal see an excellent delineation (from Pallas), and 

a very good account, in the (i Histoire des Decouvertes faites par divers savans 
Voyageurs/ 1 &e. Tome 11 p 240, Pi. 7, (Berne 1770). This creature, the €t cams 
aureus" of Linnaeus, was regarded by Gindin as of an intermediate species between 
the wolf and the fox, while Buffon rather thought it intermediate between the wolf and 
dog* The Jackals prowl together in flocks among the cemeteries for carcasses, about 
farms for poultry ; and, like foxes, they often devour fruit* From houses or tents 
they frequently carry off such things as boots, shoes, or clot lies. The work above 
quoted notices (Tome II- p. 243) their horribles, insupportable^ cri|sand frightful 
howls interrupted by barkings like those of dogs. Theveiiot quaintly describes the 
son of canine mu sick produced by Jackals, “Ces chik/tles sont des animaux fort 
“ larrons, non settlement de ce qui est bou a manger, mais encore de tout ce quils 
trouvent, empmtant meme souvent des Turbans; ils hurletit quasi com me des cbieus; 
fun faisant la haute, fautre la basse, Fautre la tailfe, et d’abord que fun crie, ies 
"autres crient aussi; de sorte qtfils font ensemble ce que Fon pent veri tablemen* 
4 *dire une musique de chiens,** (Voyages, Tome III. p, 206, Am^t, 1727), The 
Jackals seldom attack grown persons, although they speedily devour children. 
Bodies must be buried deep in the ground and protected from their scratching by 
stones and thorns or briars. Yet the Jackal is more easily tamed than the fox* and 
will even play with dogs* 
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ing on my bed. Scorpions or kazhdem, ) were often 

seen among the ruins of walls, under stones, and in the 
crevices of floors and ceilings of old houses. 

Many snakes were killed here; some on the roof of the 
Takht-i-Cajar Palace to which they had ascended in search of 
birds nests; none of those exceeded a yard in length, and 
perhaps their bite was not very dangerous ; yet I recollect 
that a ferash, one of the Ambassador’s servants, having been 
slightly punctured on the hand by a snake, suffered much 
during two or three days from an inflamed arm;; he after¬ 
wards, however, without apprehending or receiving any 
injury, handled those creatures and permitted them to twine 
about his naked wrist; such confidence had he in the virtue 
communicated to him by the dem (pS) or breath of a cele¬ 
brated saint, which, he verily believed, had saved him from 
death, though not altogether from pain, on the occasion 
above mentioned. 

This holy personage, and another of equal sanctity, could, 
as report said, by causing any man to swallow a piece of 
sugar-candy on which they had previously breathed while 
muttering certain prayers, render him secure from the venom 
either of snakes or scorpions. For the advantage of the 
citizens, one generally resided at Shiraz, while the other 
extended his beneficial powers among the inhabitants of 
distant towns and villages; those to whom they imparted the 
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miraculous dem paying fees according to their means or 
generosity. Several persons who had armed themselves 
with this preservative strongly advised me to follow their 
example when setting out towards Fcu>sa; and on the morn¬ 
ing that my tent was first pitched among t'he ruins of Per- 
sepolis, a snake, about two feet long, passed over the carpet 
which had been lately spread, and was seized by Shir 
Kii an' Beg, u ho held its head between his thumb and fore¬ 
finger while the tail was writhing and curling round his arm ; 
he allowed it, however, to escape; for the dem t 1 believe, loses 
all its efficacy in those who kill a snake. 

Reminding me of this occurrence, my servants one day 
announced that they had brought the holy Sheikh from the 
city, and requested that I would now receive a gift which 
. hereafter might contribute to the preservation of my life. 
Being engaged in writing I declined the blessing, and ex¬ 
pressed some doubts whether this Shiraz saint was as properly 
qualified to confer it as his coadjutor. All present solemnly 
affirmed with a variety of oaths and testimonies of past 
experience, that the two Sheikhs were most perfectly equal, 
both in the breathing power and in sanctity; therefore I could 
no longer dispute the point; indeed it became my own 
fixed opinion, atffi Ismaai'l who attended me as 

Valet de Chambre , was directed to introduce the saint. 

He was an old man of squalid aspect, and accompanied 
by one still more filthy, who carried a bag and a box, con- 
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taining snakes of different sizes and kinds ; some very large 
and of formidable appearance; but all, I am firmly con¬ 
vinced, rendered incapable of wounding. The dirty Saint, 
his attendant and two or three other Persians, handled these 
living reptiles as if they had been cords or ribbands. I was 
curious to witness a ceremony which inspires such confidence 
into thousands, and agreed to pay for the precious dem one 
ridl^ % ); sending at the same time for Mr. Morier,Mr. Gordon, 
and other gentlemen; that they might at least be amused if 
not induced to partake of the inestimable gift. Some of us 
received and actually swallowed small bits of sugar-candy 
over which the Saint had muttered a form of prayer, and (I 
am sorry to. acknowledge it) had also breathed ; after this, to 
gratify the holy man rather than myself, I handled two or 
three of his snakes, and even carried one to a neighbouring 
tent, grasping it strongly just below the head; although* 
trained and accustomed to such scenes and experiments, it 
twined and struggled with motions that excited in me a very 
unpleasant sensation; yet I knew that this snake had lost 
the power of hurting. 


But if Shiraz produced tarantulas, scorpions and snakes, it 
abounded also in Bulbuls (jJb) or nightingales ; hundreds of 



<*> The rial (Jh>) is a silver coin nearly equivalent to two French francs, or 
about twenty pence of our money. The cunent Persian coins are described in 
another part of this work. 
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them singing in the Takkt-i-Cajar garden, not only all night 
but during the day. Concerning the nightingale I remarked 
on a former occasion, (Persiau Miscellanies, p. 146), that 
the plaintive melody, the love-laboured song , of this sweet 
bird, is not by day suspended in the East as in our colder 
region ; and that even some parts of Europe are equally 
favoured in this respect as Persia( 24 ). I also quoted an 
English traveller of the seventeenth century, who, writing 
from Shir&z seems inspired by the climate, and adopting the 
flowery language of that country, says " The nightingal, 
sweet harbinger of light, is a constant chearer of these groves; 
charming with its warbling strains the heaviest soul into a 
pleasing exstasy.” (Fryer's Trav. p. 248; 1698). But it is 
unnecessary to dwell on the charms of this “ feathered voice"* 
(vocepennataj as it has been styled by the Italians ; and 
I refer my English reader to the learned Newtons notes on 

( w ) A very interesting French poet of the twelfth century, thus begins one of his 
love-songs (Chanson XVIII). 

*' ha douce voix du rosignol muvage, 
u Qu oi nuit jor cointoier Sf tentir, 

" Me radoucit mon cutr Sf rasouage, SfC. 

"The sweet voice of the wild nightingale, 

'* Whom I hear by night and day amusing himself, and singing, 
ft Soothes the anguish of my heart, aud consoles me, &c* 

See that beau til uL little work, the u Memoires Historiques sur Raoul de Coucy/* 
published in Paris, 1781, and comprising one of the most romautick and affecting 
stories of the age of Chivalry. he melancholy conclusion of Raoul's amours with 
the fair but unfortunate Gabrielle de Vergi, is too well confirmed by authentick and 
historick proofs to allow us the consolation usual after perusing a narrative of ficti¬ 
tious calamity. 
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Paradise Lost, (Book VII), where he enumerates the various 
passages in which our immortal Milton has delighted to 
celebrate the praises of the solemn nightingale ( ss ). 

During our encampment near the TaJcht-i-Cajar gardens^. 
I have passed many nocturnal hours in listening to the 
nightingale’s soft melody, interrupted sometimes by the 
howling of jackals, and not unfrequently by the tones of 
a Kamdncheh , Sehtareh , and other musical instruments, or 
the voices of singing-boys, heard from the Baba Kuhi, that 
favourite haunt of the dissolute Shirazians; a pleasant spot, 
already noticed, (See p. 60). The Dilgushd (p. 8), the 
Jehan Nemd (Vol. I. p. 318), and other neighbouring gardens 
abounded with nightingales; and it was said that, particu¬ 
larly in the Dilgushd , several of those birds had expired 
while contending with musicians, in the loudness or variety 
of their notes. This statement, though made by a respect¬ 
able person who assured me that he had been present, I 
was inclined to think an exaggeration of the probable fact; 
which seemed such as Sir William Jones has recorded; a 
contest not mortal, but of extraordinary result( S6 ). It has, 



(“) I have here borrowed six or seven lines from my first work, the « Persian 
Miscellanies,” p. 147. 


(*) An intelligent Persian, who repeated his story again and again, and permitted 
me to write it down from his tips, declared that he had more than once been present 
when a celebrated lutanist, Ml'rza' Mohammed, su roamed Bulbul, was playing 
to a large company in a grove near Shiraz, where he distinctly saw the nightingales 
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indeed, been known, according to Pliny, that in vocal trials 
among nightingales, the vanquished bird terminated its 
song only with its life( 27 ); and in one of the classick Stradas 
Academical Piolusions (Lib. II, Prolus. vi), we find a most 
beautiful Poem, which would tend to confirm the Persian 
report above mentioned; for it supposes the spirit of emula¬ 
tion so powerful in the nightingale, that, having strained 
her little throat vainly endeavouring to excel the musician, 
she breathes out her life in one last effort and drops upon 
the instrument which had contributed to her defeat( 28 ). 
That nightingales have often been entranced through the 
effect of instrumental musick, will appear from Eourdeldt/s 
“ Histoire de la Musique,” and an anecdote of Vauquelin 



trying to vie with the musician; sometimes warbling on the trees, sometimes fluttering 
from branch to branch, as if they wished to approach the instrument whence the 
melody proceeded ; and at length, dropping on the ground in a kind of extasy, from 
which they were soon raised, be assured me, by a change of the mode.” Jones on 
the “Musical Modes of the Hindus,'’ (Asiat.Res. Vol. lll.p, 57, Lond. 1801. octavo). 

(”) " Certant inter se palamque animosa contentio est. Victa morte finitstepe vitam, 
**spiritu prius deficiente quam cantu.” Nut. Hist. (Lib. x. c. 29). 

(“) “Ilia autem quanquam vox dad inn exercita fauces 
“ Asperat, impatiens viuci, simul advocat omnes 
** Nequicquam vires ; uam dum discrimina tanta 
“ Reddere tot full urn nativa et simp lice ten tat 
“ Voce.canaliculisque imituri grundia parvis 
“ linpar maguanimis ausis, imparque dolori 
“ Deficit; et vitam summo in certamine linquens 
“ Victoria cad it in plectrum, par nacta sepulcrum.' 

“ Usque adeo et tenues animus ferit semula Virtus.” 

I quote the edition of Strada’s Prolusions printed (not very accurately) by Ravesteyn, 
at Amsterdam, 1658, (page 331). 
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des Ivetaux ; tlie death, also, of one in contending with a 
lutanist, Las afforded subject for a quaint Epigram to an old 
English poet, Robert Yilvain. This epigram and the French 
authorities above mentioned, shall be quoted in the Appendix, 
where, likewise, might be adduced many passages on the 
same subject, from Persian writers. I now hasten from this 
digression to terminate the account ol my second residence 
at Shiraz. 

Our last visit to the Prince was on the sixth of July ; he 
had considerately appointed a very early hour, that the Am¬ 
bassador who was much indisposed might not suffer from 
the sun-beams. We were on horseback at six o’clock in the 
morning, and after the usual ceremonies and refreshments 
of coffee and caleans , we took leave and returned to the camp 
before eight( 29 ). Many of us, probably, had never been seen 
under a more ridiculous appearance than on this occasion; 
being all, except the Ambassador, dressed, according to the 
custom established at Persian courts, in those khdaats or rich 
dresses which (the Prince had sent us. Some, for this mo¬ 
mentary display, had thrown the robes of gold and silver 
brocade, loosely on their European clothes. Long shawls 
were crossed over the shoulders or twisted round English 

•*««« 

(®) One of the attendants who at this levee presented the pipes and coffee, was a 
grandson or great grandson of the mighty Nadir Sha'h. 
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hats ; and this incongruity of habiliment, with our auk ward 
manner of riding in crimson chdksh&r or boots^), 

with green high-heeled kafsh (jUs) or slippers, afforded 
evidently much entertainment to the women and boys who 
peeped at us from the flat roofs of houses, as we passed 
through the streets in slow and solemn procession. 

July 9th. The preparations for our departure being now 
complete, Mi'rza Zeki, the Mehmdnd&r, sent on proper 
persons to collect provisions in different villages, and while 
the planets wore an aspect which he pronounced most aus¬ 
picious, we commenced our journey towards Isfahan. 

{**) Rather stockings of cloth (See p. 11). The Persians, in common use, wear socks 
not rising above the ankle, generally made of worsted in various patterns and sometimes 
of very gaudy colours; these socks are altncidi universally called Jurdh 
but this is merely an alteration, after the Arabian manner, of Gurab the original 

Persian name; we also find Gureb and Jureb (t—according to the 

MS, Diet. Berhftn Kattea . 1 remarked one kind of those Jurdb most particularly 

admired; of a fine soft texture, and in colour light brown and white ; this sort was 
called Shir u Shtker j j^) or ** milk and sugar/ 1 Chdkshur , adove-men- 
tioned, is a word borrowed from the language of Turkestan, which also furnishes 
chakmah (*u£^) the name given fay modern Persians to leather boots, although 
they have tlieir own proper term mkzeh (aj^)* Thus, as I have before observed 
(Voh I. p* 448), the Turki word &mcM “ a whip," has nearly superseded 

thePersianfflziana/it^jbjlj); and it may be added, lha tarkhdlek (^^0 istheTwrfti 
name of that garment called in pure Persian Ten-zib as 1 learn from the 

MS. Diet. Berhan Kattea . 


CHAPTER XL 


From Shiraz to the “ Throne of Jemshidf 
(Takht-i-Jemshid ) 

OR 

PERSEPOLIS. 


July 


TTTE left Shirdz by a delightful moonlight 
’ * at one o’clock in the morning; proceeded 


through the Tang i Allah-akber (j&\ aIII (-JCJ), and, having the 
river Rukni or Ruken&bdd for about three 

miles on the way side, we passed a ruined Caravanserai near 
the Burge (<gj) or tower of Khelaat push an before 

mentioned, one farsang from the city; at seven miles, our 
road was over the Kiitel-i-Bdzhgah (Mj'j JJS or Bdjgdh), 
the hilly country near a rdhdari or station of a guard, 

which is also, as its name (Bajgah) signifies, the place where 


duties are levied on merchandise. A little farther we saw the 
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remains of an ancient edifice, which, according to tradition 
(and a Manuscript Journal of Mi'rza jA'N('),was the gumbed- 
i-sabz (j^i au£) or “ Green Villa,” one of the seven summer- 
houses erected by king Bahra'm Gu'r {jf and cele¬ 
brated in various Romances ; near this is the small stream 
called <_j1) Ab-i-Bunk( 2 ). 

Here a man and woman riding upon one horse, proved 
extremely troublesome to our party, by frequently crossing 
in the most narrow, or inconvenient passes ; and the fellow 
having spoken very insolently to one of the English officers, 
a complaint was made by the Ambassador to Mi'rza Zeki, 
the Mehmdnddr , who immediately ordered the culprit to 
alight, cudgelled him with his own hands for a considerable 
time, and then caused three or four ferdshes to throw him on 
the ground and beat him, until the gentleman whom he had 
insulted begged that the punishment might be discontinued 

We went on about seven miles and found our tents pitched 
near Zarlcan ( 0 , or, as the name is now generally pro- 

(M Respectiog this ingenious man of letters, (whom the Southern Persians inva¬ 
riably called Mi'rza Jook), it has been observed in p, IP, that lie accompanied 
Captain Lockett, from Shiraz to Isfahan, and wrote an account of his journey, which 
through Captain Locketts kindness is now in my possession* Ml rza Ja n, as I 
heard at Shiraz his native place, has composed a Divan, or Volume of sonnets, 
elegies j and other poems. 

(*i Bdrifc, though used as a proper name, may be supposed, from its signification, 
(slender, subtle, &e.)a descriptive term, applicable to ibis inconsiderable stream, 

2 Q 
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flounced Zargoon. This town the Persians consider as being 
five farsangs distant from Shiraz ; our camp was situate close 
to it, and the wheel or perambulator ascertained the journey 
of this day to have been seventeen miles and five furlongs i_ 
the road was mostly rugged and stony (*). 

We were scarcely established in our tents when MTrza 
Zeici sent the man who had received so severe a castiiia- 

O 

tion, that the Ambassador might inflict on him further 
punishment if he should think proper; it is unnecessary to 
say that the fellow was instantly liberated. 

Zarkan is a considerable village or town, comprising at 
the lowest computation three hundred houses, or, as some 
accounts exaggerate the number, five, and even eio-ht 
hundred \ these are built at the foot of a rocky mountain, 
which intercepts the air and renders the heats extremely 
oppressive. Fahrenheit’s thermometer at noon was up to 

( s ) The distance, as proved by our measurement, sufficiently confirms. Edrisi’s 
statement; for in his Arabick Geography, (Clim. IK, Sect, 6), he places Zarkan 
at eighteen miles from Shiraz. 1U* dUotw ^J\ ^ 

Hamdallah Cazvi'm calculating the stages between Shiraz &ai\ Aberkuh, says 
“ From Shiraz to the village of Zargan, five farsangs; from that to the Bandaimr, 
“ erected on the river Kur, three farsangs," &c. 

U ^*"*J* A~i Jul jJ .Uaj 1; J j\ 3 ll \jj^ j\ 

MS. Nozhat al ('olub. Geogr. Sect. (Chap, of Roads J. 

Zargan is probably the true Persian name, though now generally written (as by 
EDRtst) Zarkan. I find another place called Zarghn ( w Kjj) 0 r, according to the 
Southern pronunciation, Zargoon ; but it is in the province of Shebangurah. (MS. 
Nozhat al Colub, Geogr. ch. 13). 
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106; and at three o'clock above 109 in the shade. There 
are some manufactories of linen here, but Zarkdn is chiefly 
remarkable for mules, of which most useful creatures it can 
furnishes I have heard, above two thousand. The pashehs 
(<Uj) or moskitoes were innumerable in this place. 

At midnight we set out and after travelling five or six miles 
crossed the large and deep river Bandamir , (already men¬ 
tioned, pp. 178, 181, &c.) passing it not without some diffi¬ 
culty and danger on the high bridge, called PulriKhdn 
Jj)) in which was a considerable chasm not by any 
means recent; this I had remarked two months before when 
returning to Shiraz; and, if not enlarged, it probably remains 
at present in the same state; for, according to an observation 
already made, no work of publick utility is ever repaired by 
the people of this country. The road, as elsewhere in Persia, 
is merely a path beaten by the feet of travellers, of horses, 
mules and camels, and not made expressly; it was here, 
however, broad and good, and led us to our tents in the 
plain of Manias lit, (or Marvdasht for so the most 

accurate manuscripts exhibit this name), where we arrived 
on the eleventh of July, at half past four o'clock in the 
morning; after a journey (from Zar/c&n) of sixteen miles 
and two furlongs. Our camp was about half a mile from 
the Takht-i-Jemhid, “ The Throne of Jemshid,” or principal 
ruins of Persepolis, 
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Here we continued until the morning of the fourteenth; 
but if those three days and the two which I passed at the 
same place in May, had been prolonged to as many weeks 
or even months, this space of time would scarcely have 
sufficed for such a survey and delineation of those stupendous 
monuments, as in my opinion they deserve. Under this 
description I comprehend the many extraordinary vestiges 
of antiquity still visible among the adjacent rocks and moun¬ 
tains, where others, most probably, remain as yet undisco¬ 
vered ; and although the remainder of this chapter shall be 
devoted to an account of those interesting objects, yet like 
all former travellers I must leave much undone. 

To readers not conversant with Eastern History and 
Geography, it may be acknowledged that in bestowing the 
title of “ Persepolis J ' on those ruins at present, generally 
called the Throne of Jemshid , I expose myself to an objec¬ 
tion of such critical antiquaries as should require positive 
proofs to justify my application of that names They may 
ask whether on this subject any thing more than conjecture 
(however plausible) has yet been offered, or whether a tra¬ 
veller exploring those remains of oriental magnificence can 
feel that he treads the classick soil of Persepolis, with such 
perfect conviction, such delightful certainty, as accompanies 
him amidst the metropolitan monuments of Italy and of 
Greece. 
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It is true, that many centuries have elapsed, (probably 
from fourteen to fifteen hundred years) since, according to 
such memorials as we possess, the Greek name ofPersepolis 
has been applied to any particular spot with an appearance 
of geographical precision( 4 ) ; and 1 know not whether, du¬ 
ring this long interval of time, any European lias been so 
fortunate as to satisfy himself or others, by indisputable 
evidence, that he had actually ascertained the site of Persia's 
ancient capital, or of that royal palace, which, as some 
authors relate, Alexander destroyed in a moment of inebri¬ 
ation^ 5 ). Notwithstanding this deficiency of positive proof, 
it seems to be, with very few exceptions, the opinion of 
our most ingenious travellers, antiquaries and geographers, 
that, under different Persian names, (hereafter enumerated), 
the ruins now commonly styled Takht i Jemshld , or “ Jem- 

( 4 ) See t€ Persepolis, Commercium Persdrum” in the Theodosian (or Peutingeriau) 
Table, Segm* XIr, according to Scheyb’s edition (Vindob* 1753)j or Segrn VIII, 
as divided in the Tlieatr* Geogr. Veteris, of Berlins. A HitIc before the construction 
of this curious itinerary map, Ammiauus . Marcel Jinus (who died about the year of 
Christ, 380), notices Persepolis as still existing anti illustrious in his time among the 
chief inland cities of ancient Persia, its sea coast not exhibiting any remarkable town* 
** Post hrcc confinia, littoribus pro x ini a Persis liabitatur antiqua.—Oppida vero me- 
** diterranea sunt amphora, ineertum enini qua ratione per oras maritimas nihil condi- 
if derunt insigne ; inter quae Persepolis est ciara/* &c* Amm, Marcel* Lib* XXIII, 
(Ed. Ptob, Stephani, Par* 1544, p. 296), 

( 5 ) Diodorus Siculus, Lib, XVIL Strabo, Lib. XV* Quint Curtius, Lib. V* c, 7. 
Plutarch, (in his life of Alexander). Clitarchus, as quoted by Atben^iis, Lib* XU I, 
&c. The burning, (without the inebriation), ^mentioned also by Arrian, Lib* lit* 
c* 18, &e* 
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shicl’s Throne,” are vestiges of some great edifice which 
once adorned the royal city of Persepolis, 

I had adopted this notion from my earliest acquaintance 
with Oriental languages and antiquities( 6 ); yet should not 
have retained it one instant, notwithstanding the force of 
prepossession, had any discovery made during my subsequent 
studies or travels seemed capable of proving it erroneous. 
But my opinion continues the same ; confirmed, indeed by 
more mature consideration of the arguments, both favourable 
and hostile ; by the result of much laborious research among 
Eastern manuscripts; by inquiry into local traditions, and 
by personal examination of the ruins, and of the neigh¬ 
bouring country ( 7 ). 



( e ) See the “Persian Miscellanies iPref. p xv. pp. 98, 114, &<■*); also, « Remarks 
f ‘ on the Antiquities of Persepolis, Istakhr, or Chehelminar ” published in the 
“ Oriental Collections/' (VoL L p. 187)* This Essay was written while sanguine 
youth and an enthusiastic!* admiration of Firdausis poetry, encouraged me to hope 
that the Shah JNamah would furnish a clue to the labyrinth of Persepobtan mysteries* 
Yet from some mistrust which even then could not be wholly repressed, (and vihich 
time has not removed), I thought it adviseable To screen myself from critical severity, 
so formidable a bugbear to young authors, behind the shield ofa fictitious signature, 

( 7 ) From the manner in which my learned and venerable friend the late Dr* Vin¬ 
cent, (Voyage of Nearchus, p. 497, sec-edit* 1807), has noticed a passage in the Preface 
to Ebn H aural, (p xxvi), it would almost appear that I had doubted whether the 
ruins might not be vestiges of some edifice constructed by the Arsaeidans* But an 
inspection of the passage ilself will show that for such an opinion, the celebrated 
orientalist, whose name and work 1 there quqfed at full length, (“ Tyck$en t de cunea* 
tis fnscrzptionibus Persepolitanu ; Rostock. L798"), was alone responsible. On the 
subject of Or Vincent s note it must in justice to him be observed, that the mention 
of Mithra and of Sapor Zuiectaf s architectural fame is not derived, as the reference 
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What space the city of Persepolis may have occupied 
when in its ancient glory, we can at this time, scarcely 
expect to ascertain. The account of its extent given by 
Oriental writers (unless they confound a whole territory with 
the city), must be supposed a gross exaggeration. It is 
not improbable that many villages scattered on the plain of 
Marvdasht , cover spots on which stood some houses of that 
celebrated capital. But the principal remains of edifices 
at present visible, are all found, though in different clusters, 
on one platform or terrace which elevates them above the 
plain; this united mass of ruins, I shall, like most modem 
Persians, distinguish by the name of Takht , signifying a 
throne or seat, and often used to denote a royal palace( 8 ). 



(misplaced probably by accident) would indicate, from the Preface to Ebn Haukal, 
which does Dot, in any page, contain au allusion to that solar Divinity, or to the 
Sassanian Monarch Sha'ptj'r* 


(*) Thus the Takht i Cajur near Shiraz , (p, 50). Many stones or rocks in their 
natural state, and small fragments of old masonry, (generally square and level), are 
dignified with the title of Takht; some illustrious personage, according to tradition, 
having sat or reposed on them; thus the Takht i Rustam near Isfahan, one so called 
which I saw in Mazanderan , and others The same -title is given to certain platforms or 
terraces of more considerable dimensions, commonly projecting from ihe sides of 
mountains, and supposed to he the spots on which once stood the palaces of mighty 
kings, Tlius, besides our Perscpolitau Takht i Jtmshid y we find the Takht i Suleiman 
near Murghab described in my nest chapter. The Persian MS. Ajahb al Gherdieb 
notices a remarkable structure of this kind ; I shall here quote the account, as it may 
assist travellers in their researches ; observing that the gaz is equal to forty inches; 

^ 1 AiXAi *J 
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Ol such objects the most laboured verbal description would 
scarcely convey so true a notion as the slightest delineation 
made with an accurate pencil. That Chardin, Ksempfer, and 
Lc Brim, had not Unfaithfully represented this noble mo¬ 
nument of antiquity, was evident to me on the first view ; 
for its general appearance almost perfectly corresponded 
to the idea which I had long before conceived from their 
engravings ( 9 ). 


" Near Ilamadan is a certain place, wherein, as historians reiaie, Coba'd the son of 
“ FFatrz erectetl a Takht, in dimensions one hundred gag by one hundred, and in 

height twenty gaz. It ivas of hewn stone, each piece being connected with another 

“ Sudl a m:imier h ‘ ron nails or cramps, that thejuucfilte could not be discerned." 
Cobad began to reign about the,year of Christ, 48 G. 

( 9 ) See the View in Chardin’s "Voyages en Perse," &c.p. 51, Tome IX, (Rouen 
1723jj and in Kamipfer's "Amoenitates Exotic*/’ the plate entitled “ Fro lispicium 
Palalii Persepofitani,” (p. 325). See also the “ Premiere Vue de Persepolis,” in 
the " Voyages de Corneille Le Bran," p. 270, (Amst. 1718, folio). Herbert de 
Jugers large and handsome View of ilie “ Rumen van’t Paleis van Darius," in 
Valeutyn’s Dutch collection of Voyages, (Vol. V. p. *220), gives a good general idea 
of the ruins, but misrepresents several of the columns, most of the portals and pilasters 
on the right, and the royal tombs in the mountain. The same description mav be 
applied to Daulier Deslandes’s View of “Tcfydmnur, ou les Raines de l ancimne 
“ Persepolis,” in his ■« Beanies: de la Perse, 5<i (Paris, I;,73;. Witsen s View of 
4! TshihUminin' < originally published in the “Philosophical Transactions,” (Vol. 
X VIII),, and now betbre me in a very rude plate of the “Miscellanea Cunos ,” i Vol. 
III. p 287. Loud, octavo, 1708), offers a more correct representation of “ Jemshid's 
rhrune, than some of the iarger and handsomer engravings. I need scarcely refer 
to the strange view, an absurd production of fancy, given by that lying traveller Struvs, 
il ever such a person actually visited Persepolis. Another view lias been already de¬ 
scribed as well worthy of notice, though imagination seems throughout to "have supplied 
the deficiencies of inaccurate drawing, or imperfect recollection. 1 allude to the plate 
etched by Hollar in 1003; and entitled “ Ruines of Persepolis it ornaments the 
third edition of Sir Thomas Herbert s Travels, printed in lti65, not WG6 as a 
typographical errour in my First Volume, (Pref, p. xxiii), described it. The excellent 
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Should the reader of this volume not have an immediate 
opportunity of consulting the works published by those in- 
genioustravellers, he may be enabled to form an idea of the 
Takht sufficiently accurate from the sketch (See Plate XL), 
which I made, as subsequent comparison induces me to 
think, nearly between the spots whence Ksempfer and Le 
Brun regarded the ruins while delineating them as in their 
engravings above-quoted. Perhaps from no other spot 
could the front of those ruins be seen to greater advantage, 
for most of their important features are comprehended 
within this view. The wall composed of immense hewn 
stones admirably joined, terminating and supporting the 
terrace in its projection on the plain ; the magnificent 
marble staircase ascending to the platform by a double 
flight of steps ; the grand gate-way ; the stupendous hall of 

Niebuhr's « Vue des mines de PirsepoKs” (Voyage* &c. pi* XIX. p. 09* Tome II* 
AmsL 1780), does not represent the Takht as seen in front, but from the mountain 
behind, 1 he other views mentioned iu this note were all taken from the plain, I 
might here notice that which Gemelli Caret i lias inserted in his Giro del Mondo; but 
it is merely a copy from the view taken by Daulier Deslandes, above quoted; and 
respecting the authenticity of Careri's travels many doubts are justly entertained ; 
indeed Sir Janies Porter decidedly pronounced them fictitious, (Observ on the Turks, 
Vol* I. p. I.); but as he was wrong in passing the same sentence on Jean Thevenot's 
(confounding him with his uncle Melchisedec, as I before remarked, Vol. I, p* 168); 
so, it is possible, he may have condemned unjustly the Neapolitan Doctor, in whose 
favour, we must confess, no personal acquaintances nor contemporaiy travellers appear; 
while Chardin. Daulier Deslandes, and others, incidentally mention that they had 
met Thevendt in the East, and most of them bear witness to his ingenuity and merits* 
Whether Gemelli^Careri visited Persia and China or not, his Mexican travels, at least, 
have found able defenders intfae Abbate Clavigero (Storia Antica del Messico, L p, 
24), and the celebrated Humboldt, (Researches in America, Engl* trans, 1.107; II, 
SB, &c> 
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columns ; and, farther on the right, towards the Southern 
extremity, various groups of marble pilasters, window- 
frames, portals and other remains of edifices. Behind alt 
these objects, (which constitute the TakhtJ, we behold in 
this point of view, two recesses excavated in the mountain ; 
these without hesitation may be styled the sepulchral mo¬ 
numents of ancient kings. 

From an elevated spot on this mountain I sketched the 
ruins in a kind of bird’s-eye view; and afterwards reduced 
that sketch to the little ground-plan, given in Plate XLI 
(fig' i); which, notwithstanding numerous defects, ma_y at 
present serve for reference. The Terrace-wall is expressed 
with its projections and indentations by the letter A. This 
wall, rising perpendicularly on the plain, is, in different 
places, from fifteen or sixteen to thirty or forty feet high, 
according to natural inequalities in its foundation, or above, 
in that space on which the ruins now stand; a portion of 
rock such as forms the adjacent mountain, and has been 
rendered horizontal at different elevations to answer the 
architect's design; while its slope towards the plain has been 
faeed with masses of hewn marble into the form of that 
noble wall, which is marked by A on the North, the West, 
and the South. B and C show where this wall is united to 
the mountain which bounds the terrace Eastward. D marks 
that conspicuous object in the front wall, the double stair¬ 
case with its two landing-places, one about half way up, on 
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each side; it is usual (and easy) for several horsemen to 
ascend these stairs abreast; so long, so deep or wide, and 
so low are the marble steps, in number above two hundred( 10 ). 

The grand gate-way or entrance, E, F, G, is seen immedi¬ 
ately over the staircase in the view, PI. XL. Of this remark¬ 
able gate-way, the principal remaining parts are four walls, 
E, G, which Chardin calls pilasters, and two columns, F; 
it is evident that two other columns had contributed to 
form this structure; but they were prostrate on the earth, 
when Pietro Della Valle visited Persepolis in 1621. These 
walls or pilasters seem about thirty feet high,and twenty deep; 
the passage between them, twelve or fourteen feet wide. 
The two first (E) present themselves in parallel lines to the 
traveller approaching from the great stair-case ; the end of 
each being nearly covered with the sculptured front of a 
monstrous quadruped, while the wall, inside, exhibits the 
remainder of its figure, in a manner which the sketch (PI. 
XLI, fig. 2,) will explain more clearly than words. The 
two other walls or pilasters (G) resemble these in most 
respects; but their monsters look towards the mountain. 

Q*) I was twice interrupted in endeavouring to ascertain the exact number; Herbert 
(Trav. p. 147. third edit.) reckons (on one side) " ninety fire steps ; every step being 
"twenty inches broad and three inches high/' Pietro delta Valle, about 101; Chardin 
103; Niebuhr and Franeklin 104; Le Brun on one side 101, on the other 103; hat he 
believed that some were concealed by the earth below; Ktempfer (p. 334) extends 
the number on each side to 113; and Fryer (p. 253) strangely says* "120 stairs oi 
M black marble on each side, till they united to 40 more/' &c. 
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Near this gate-way is a cistern or trough, (marked H); 
seventeen or eighteen feet long, about thirteen wide, and three 
deep ; it seems of one stone. The letter I indicates the wall 
suppoiting a platform elevated some feet above the level of 
that ground, on which the gate-way stands. K, the Hall 
of Columns, occupying the platform to which different 
staircases ascend by twenty or thirty very low steps ; these 
staircases exhibit a variety of scu 1 ptured figures. Only fifteen 
columns now remain standing on the platform K, which in 
former times, 1 am inclined to believe, contained at least 
eighty-four^ 1 ). Some appear sixty feet high, and are per¬ 
haps more, the capitals and pedestals being included ; but 
others from the decay or loss' of their capitals, do not seem, 
by a few feet, equal in height. Yet we can scarcely suppose 
that such a difference originally existed among columns 



O’) The Spanish Ambassador Dou Garcias de Silva Figueroa, in 1619, calcula¬ 
ted that there had been 6 rows, in each row 0 columns. Sir T. Herbert would allow 
in all 100 pillars, “when the place was in perfection.” Thevenot 108. Chardin 12 
rows of 10 columns each. Kaempfer 72 columns. Le Brim 72. Niebuhr's ground plan 
marks 71, but symmetry requires more; Francklin estimates the original number at 54; 
and Morier 72. When Pietro della Valle fin 1621) visited these ruins, 25 columns were 
standing. Herbert, in 1627, aud Manqelslo in 1038, saw but 19; Fryer in 1677, 18. 
Kasmpfer in 1696, and Niebuhr in 1785,17; Francklin in 1787 counted only 15, and 
these still remained on their pedestals in 1811. it must be observed that this note 
does not include the columns at F, but hitherto refers merely to those on the platform 
K. One column, out of many that stood on the plain, not far from the terrace and 
opposite its Southern angle, was pulled down but a few years before our visit, by some 
I/iats, for the sake of whatever lead or iron had been used, (as they supposed) in the 
joinings of its pieces. How far their expectations were gratified, 1 could uot learn from 
the Persian who related this circumstance. The column appears in different Views 
given by KsempFer, Le Brtin, Niebuhr, and others. 
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placed in regular rows; and that they had been so arranged 
is manifest from the proportionate intervals between the 
bases ot those which have fallen, and of the few which 
still remain. 

We now pass through the Hall of Columns (which it will 
soon be necessary to revisit), and arrive, having ascended five 
or six feet, at the edifice L. Of this the outer space or 
chamber facing Southward, has been delineated by Niebuhr, 
(Voyages, &c. Tome II. tab. xxvi. Amst. 1780), and by Le 
Brun, (Voyages, &c. PI. 128, Amst. 1718). The inner part 
seems to have comprised three chambers; their walls being 
almost wholly the solid and polished marble frames of numer¬ 
ous portals and windows; exhibiting various sculptured figures, 
human and monstrous, besides many inscriptions in differ¬ 
ent languages, ancient and modern ; for the window-frames 
are bordered with arrow-headed characters in the manner 
which Ivaempfer has represented, (Amcen. Exot? p. 347); 
and on the marbles of this edifice we find those Arabick 
and Persian inscriptions copied by Niebuhr, (Tome II. tab. 
xxvii); among which the Cujick ( lg ) have been so ingeniously 
explained by De Sacy ,(Mem. sur div. Antiq. de la Perse, 
PI. II. p. 137) i we also find here two Pahlavi inscriptions, 
which, though slightly cut are sufficiently conspicuous; 



O Flower, in the “Philosophical Transactions," (Vol. XVI1>; and Chardin, 
(Tome IX, p. 107), had already copied the Cujick inscriptions; but iNiebuhr has 
far exceeded both in accuracy. 
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yet no former traveller has, perhaps, taken the trouble 
of copying them. In Plate XLII, both are given ; one 
containing twelve lines, the other eleven( 13 ). 

Farther on towards the South are remains of a consider¬ 
able edifice, marked M. To ascertain the plan of its various 
parts would be a difficult task, so much has been removed, 
injured by early Musebnan bigots, and concealed under accu¬ 
mulated sand. But from the vestiges of stair-cases, colon¬ 
nades, pilasters, portals, window-frames, sculptured figures 
and inscriptions, it might be thought that among the Perse- 
politan structures few exceeded this in beauty or magnitude. 

At N are some window frames, doorways with sculptured 
figures, and other remains. But the square marked O 
appears to have been one of the most extensive and impor¬ 
tant edifices. In each of its four faces are two door-ways, 
and many window-frames all of marble like those belonging 
to the othei stiuctuies > and whether the eight door-ways f^ave 
entrance to one vast chamber only, or whether this square, 
was partitioned into different chambers, it is not, perhaps, 
now possible to determine; Ktempfer, however, conjectured, 
that some fragments visible on the inner area, were remains 

**«.♦«***«.♦«.*«.**+..>* -►*♦♦**♦** 

( w ) While copying these inscriptions from tfie marble, I reduced each letter to 
about half of the original size. They record the names and titles (as shall be more 
particularly noticed in the appendix) of Sha'hpu'hr, Ac ho rmizdi, and Var a hba% 
kings of the Sassanian Dynasty, who reigned in the third century. Among all the* 
ritius at Tdkht i Jemshid, I did not perceive any other specimen of Pahlavi writing. 
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of columns which had supported a roof or ceiling; yet 
Fryer who was here ten years sooner, does not appear to 
have discovered them( 14 ); on the door-frames are sculptured 
various extraordinary devices ; to these a reference shall be 

i 

made hereafter. 

From many scattered vestiges still existing, it is pro¬ 
bable that the terrace served as a foundation for other 
edifices besides those which the ground-plan particularly 
indicates ; and which together form what modern Persians 
call the Takht, or Throne of Jemshid, a stupendous monument 
of antiquity, also denominated Chel mindr (j\l* J^-) or Chehil 
Minarch the <( Forty Pillars or Spires and 

described under different names, an account of which, 
given in a subsequent section of this chapter, will lead to 
an historical enquiry respecting the edifice and its supposed 
founders. 

Of the whole terrace, according to Niebuhr, (Tome II. tab, 
xviii), we may estimate the extent from North to South, 
in round numbers, at 280 geometrical paces ; and from the 
mountain Eastward to the farthest projection on the plain. 



O Karmpfer says, “area—tibique plana et inanis, nisi quid time inde ex solo 
“ prom meant striata: quaedam particular columnarum, quibus lacunar BiilfuUum 
fuisse conjicimus.” (Aineen. Exot p. 343)* In Di\ Fryer's Travels, (p. 252), we 
read that, the roof seems never to have had any intervening pillars ; and whether 
ie the beams were ot cedar, it is not so fortunate as to have a voucher of its own 
** nation. 1 ' 
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Westward, about 200. Le Brun (p. 261), and Francklin 
(p. 92, Calcutta edit.) agree in assigning to the facade or 
front, 600 steps from North to South, and 390 from East to 
West. Francklin observes that the whole of the palace 
comprehends a space of 1400 square yards. Each face of 
the great edifice marked O is equal in length to 46 geome¬ 
trical paces, as we learn from Niebuhr’s plan, or to 85 of 
Kaempfer’s steps; (See his Amcenit. Exot. p. 343). My 
own calculations hastily made from stepping across the 
terrace in different directions, do not authorize me to cor¬ 
rect the statements of those travellers above mentioned ; of 
Chardin and others; nor can I pretend to more accuracy 
in minute details than they have evinced. From the result 
of some comparisons, it appears that perfect confidence 
may be placed in such measurements as Niebuhr seems to 
have made by means of proper instruments. But when 
travellers judge of height, length, number, or relative pro¬ 
portions by the eye alone, or form conjectures from superfi¬ 
cial examination, scarcely two will be found to coincide in 
every particular( 15 ) 

O’) Thus respecting the columns, (p. 236), and the steps, (p. 235). The works 
ot diflereut travellers describing these ruins furnish many other instances of extraor¬ 
dinary variation. But this discordance is not peculiar to those who have written 
accounts of Persepolis. We find that concerning the same visible and tangible 
objects, two, three, and even four travellers in other countries have disagreed, all 
men of considerable ingenuity, and none intending to deceive. On this subject I 
have quoted iu the first Volume, (Pref. p. xxii). Dr. Johnson, and Dr, Clarke* 
noticing the diversity of statements given by Wheler, Spon, and Muratori, 
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II. Having conducted my reader through the general 
plan (See PI. XLI. fig. 1), I shall observe that all its parts, 
from the enormous masses of stone which constitute the 
ter race-wall, the stairs, and the columns, to the smallest 
pieces whether plain or sculptured with figures or inscrip¬ 
tions, have been, in my opinion, derived either from quar¬ 
ries in the adjacent mountain, or from the very rock, the 
foot of that mountain, which it was necessary to level in 
forming the terrace. Indeed, as Chardin remarks, it is 
difficult to conceive how so many squared masses of the 
hardest stone, from thirty to fifty two (French) feet, and even 
more, in length, and from four to six feet high, could have 
been raised and placed in the wall, with such admirable 
precision, that, adds he, the junctures are scarcely discern¬ 
ible, after a lapse of about four thousand years( 16 ). Yet he 
doubted or rather denied that they had all been procured on 
the spot; for, describing structures of the same stone, which 
in a polished state appears blackish, he declares that it must 
have been brought from some other place, as the contiguous 
rock is of a whitish grey marble; whence he infers that the 
ancient Persians understood better than our modern artists, 
not only how to cut but to transport such surprising masses 
of hard stone. (Tome IX. p. 80). 



( lfi ) “ Que depuis quatre mille aos, oil environ, qu'elles sont 1st, on n*en sauroit 
44 presque encore reconnoitre les jointures/* Voyage* &c> Tome IX. p* 52, (Rouen, 
I723J, 
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But Niebuhr positively affirms that the place itself fur¬ 
nished materials for the walls, and all the other monuments 
of antiquity ; and here every thing is marble ; of the same 
kind, says he, as that which constitutes not only the eminence 
whereon the ruins stand, but the whole neighbouring moun¬ 
tain ; grey, very hard, and susceptible of a fine polish, 
which inclines it to black. Thus the architect enjoyed a 
great advantage in finding on the spot whatever stones were 
necessary for the work which he had undertaken( 1? ). 

Prom the result of chymical experiments made, at my 
request, by an ingenious mineralogist, on several fragments 
of the Persepolitan marble, it clearly appears that all this 
is limestone, though some of those fragments (which I col¬ 
lected in various parts of the Tdkht), are grey or brownish, 
not altogether without clouds lighter and darker; while 
others are of a deep, uniform, slate colour, or a blackish blue. 
In certain parts of the ruins this limestone has become ex¬ 
ternally almost white or cream-coloured, and in many places 
(particularly among the window-frames at L), it has been 
rendered black through a high degree of polish. Near the 
North-Western wall some masses of rock which the stone- 



( IT ) ** Tonies les murailles et totites les antiques que Ton trouve icy, sont faites 
" d'un marbre grU et ires clur, qui se laisse parfaitement bien polir, et devient alors 
" plusnoir; et c’est de cette mSrne espece de pierre qu’est form6 non seulement la 
'• collide, ilia is encore toute la montagne Rachmtd ; c etoit done uu grand avantage 
“ pour 1’entrepreneur, que de trouver toutes les pierres sur la place meme.” Nieb. 
Voyage, Tome II, p. 100, (Am si. 1700). 
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cutters had partly prepared for architectural uses, sufficienylt 
prove that the spot itself furnished materials for the build- 
ing( 18 ). It is probable that no chisel has been applied to those 
masses since the time of Darius, when Alexander’s invasion 
may have interrupted some intended addition to the edifice. 
Of the succeeding Persian kings, if any undertook to repair, 
to enlarge, or embellish the Takht , I should suppose him 
the Artaxerxes, or Artaxares of our writers, called in the 
Vahlavi dialect of his own time Artahshetr, 
and in modern language Ardashi'r for the eventful 

history of this hero, who in our third century overthrew the 
Arsacidan and founded the Sassanian dynasty, involves fre¬ 
quent mention of Istakhr; a neighbouring rock or mountain 
with a castle and surrounding city of which the name was ex¬ 
tended over many territories, comprehending that which is 
now called the Plain of Marvdasht. To the history of Ar¬ 
eas h i'r a more particular reference must be made hereafter; 
meanwhile I may declare that the only objects unequivocally 
Sassanian that presented themselves to my notice throughout 
the whole Takht , were the two Pahlavi inscriptions already 
mentioned, (p. 238), and engraved in Plate XLII. 

( l ®) Niebuhr would infer from those half detached masses of stone that the building 
bad never been completed at the time of its destruction, (Tome II* p. 100)* Kaemp- 
fer seems to think that they had been taken from the northern wall, for the purpose 
of removal, but that their vast bulk rendered a reduction necessary; hence some 
appear half divided. To bring from any other place the stones which originally 
formed JemsMd s Throne > would have been, he declares, a labour too great for 
human powers; “tpiisani mortalium viribus fuisset superior*" Amoeti, Exot. 33f>, 
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III. Recurring to the ground-plan of Jemshicts Throne , 
(PI. XLI), I shall here offer some observations suggest¬ 
ed by actual inspection of its most conspicuous or interest¬ 
ing parts. And first, concerning the great double staircase D, 
of which fig. g shows the construction^ 9 ). This remarkable 
feature (already mentioned, pp. 233, 234), is not placed in 
the middle of the front wall, but near the northern end; 
which situation induced me, for one moment, to suspect 
that a corresponding staircase had been originally designed; 
this should, symmetrically, have occupied that space marked 
Q. Thus in many modern palaces of Persia, we find stairs 
contrived at each side of the Divan Khdneh (&U ^ jj), or 
principal chamber; which is generally open-fronted, its 
roof being supported on columns. (See the palace repre¬ 
sented in Plate XXVI; and the house of Ami'n ad’doulaii 
(iljjil in a future plate illustrating the account of our 
residence at Tehrdn . 


In conformity with its appearance, I have, like others* 
denominated the structure E, P, G, a gateway. Had this 



0*) Although the black marble steps (in number above two hundred, See p. 235), 
are nearly twenty seven feet long, yet the height of each doe, not much exceed three 
inches. 1 have often been one of six or seven horsemen ascending them abreast} 
Herbert (p. 147 ) "saw a dozen Petsians ride up abreast without crowding," Several 
steps h,.ve been formed out of one stone, in some instances so many as sixteen or 
seventeen. Every visitor will probably think like Chardin (IX, 53 j that from the 
ingenuity with which such enormous pieces were united, the whole must have origin¬ 
ally appeared as it hewn from the solid rock. Niebuhr U. ton pronounces it incon¬ 
testably the most beautiful and most durable staircase that ever was constructed. 
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and the staircase been placed in the middle of the front wall 
(at A) or led directly from the North Western side at R, 
to the great Hall of Columns (K), we may believe that they 
would have produced a much finer effect than their actual 
situation allows ; for those who, having ascended the stair¬ 
case, proceed immediately through the gateway, must leave 
on their right, the Hall of Columns, with its sculptured 
frontispiece, and if they advance in a straight line towards 
the mountain, will find but few remains of building scatter¬ 
ed on the intermediate space marked P. Yet so magnificent 
a staircase and gateway should have led directly to the most 
important and splendid edifice of the whole Takht. That 
such may have once stood between the mountain and the 
gateway is possible ; but in this wonderful scene of ruins, 
every part furnishes abundant subject for doubt and con¬ 
jecture. Some have believed that the work was never uni¬ 
versally finished ; others that its various structures were 
erected at different times, according to circumstances which 
caused deviations from the primary design ; thus Niebuhr 
(Tome II. pp. 101, 116), regarded one of the Southern 
edifices, (in my plan marked M), as apparently more an¬ 
cient than the others by many centuries; while those who 
imagine, with tne, that objects of such beauty and magnitude 
as the staircase and gateway must have been comprehended 
in the original plan, would naturally expect to find the oldest 
structure in the line of their direction, the Northern quar¬ 
ter near P. 
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Reserving for the Appendix some conjectures on this 
subject I shall here observe that it is not merely the situation 
of E, F, G, which claims our attention; but also its construc¬ 
tion. The lofty walls or pilasters of this gateway, and the 
sculptured figures that ornament it, have been already 
noticed, (p. 235); and their forms will be understood on a 
reference to PI. XLI, wherein fig. 2, shows the four walls and 
two columns remaining of the four that contributed to this 
structure; and fig. 3 and 4, represent those extraordinary 
quadrupeds that seem to guard it at each end ; they are in 
length eighteen or twenty feet, and present to the spectator 
their fron Is equal in thickness to the wall itself,(above five feet). 
So much injured have been the heads of those two which 
look towards the plain, (fig. 3), that it would be difficult to 
describe them by any one appropriate denomination. Those 
two that face the mountain (fig. 4) are winged monsters, 
which had, as we may discern even in their mutilated state, 
human heads with crowns, and curled beards and hair. 
I he human heads, in M, .DTIancarville’s opinion, had been 
.attached to the bodies of winged bulls; from which circum¬ 
stance lie legaldecl the two monsters as symbolical figures 
of the earliest ages, and found in marble, only at the Tem¬ 
ple of Persepolis. Indeed that learned Antiquary, always 
ingenious though sometimes fanciful, thinks them anterior 
to any Grecian statue; and sculptured at least six hundred 
years before Inachus, the most ancient king of Greece. Pie 
nlso believes that an agate seal, exhibiting the winged bull 
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with a human head, is the oldest known engraving; execut¬ 
ed at the very time when Jemshi'd’s family governed the 
Persians, (above three thousand years before Christ, accord¬ 
ing to Bailly’s astronomical calculation); and that the engrav¬ 
ings of all other nations are modem in comparison( 2(1 ). 
This agate was brought from Basrah by Niebuhr, in whose 
Travels (Tome II. PI. XX) it, is represented. A winged 
and human-headed bull, on a Carnelion which I procured 
at Shiraz , has been given in Plate XXI, fig. 30, (Vol. I). 

The bodies of all the quadrupeds at E, G, are thickly 
studded with spiral knobs which some suppose the bosses of 
armour ; many had been broken off; to me they appear only 
curls of hair ; the reader may see two of the real size in Le 
Brun’s 156'tli Plate. I found three near one of the beasts( S1 ). 



(») Having observed that the bull with a human head appears on many Greek 
medals, gems, and middle-sized bronzes, though not on marbles, M. D Hancarville 
subjoins, *' Le temple de Persepolis est le seal endroit ou il s en trouve encore une 
«< ( en marbre). Elle constate la prodigieuse antiquitb de cette figure symbolique ; car 
‘'celiec*i doit etre anlcrieure A toutes les statues les plus anciennes qu’onfiten Grece, 
“ puisqu' elle dut etre faite au moins GUO ans avant le regiie d Inachus, le plus ancien 
"de ses Reis.” (Recherchcs sur les Antiquitfes de la Perse" (p. 137,) at rbe end of 
“ Rech. sur les Arts de la Grece"). Of the agate seal he says (p. 134) “ La pierre 
« d e m. Niebuhr me paroit fetre des terns m&ines de la Camille de Djemschid. C'est a 
« mon gre la plus ancienne gravure. Toutes celles des autres nations sont nouvelles 
"en comparaLon.” 

^ S1 ) Travellers seem much embarrassed in finding similitudes and names for these 
figures, which have, says Delia Valle (Lett. 15, Ottob.21,1621), the body of a horse, 
the head of a man, and wings like a griffin’s ; ".corpo di cavallo; testa di huoino; 
■‘ali a guisa di Grifoni." To Herbert (p. 147) they seemed "not such beasts as are in 
«< nature, but rather as issue from the poet’s or fictor s brains.' One he thinks like 
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Although the front of each quadruped projects in bold 
relief as a statue, yet the remainder of its figure appears 
only on the inner face of each wall or pilaster; those faces 
which are outside or opposite to the Hall of Columns and 
to the plain Northward, being without any sculptures. 

an elephant, (p* 148); the second t€ somewhat tike his opposite, a Rhinoceros*, the third 
« is like unto a Pegasus, or rather that volant Gryffin Ariosto describes in his Orlando 
"Furioso; but the fourth is so disfigured that it cannot be described, Howbeit 
€t herein these beasts differ, for two of them have visages with beards and long hair; 
« like men” &c. Mandelslo (in the English translation of Ills Travels by Davies, 
Loud. 1662, [k 5), describes the two first as being f< horses with harness and saddles 
** very antique;” of the others , t€ the hinder part hath some resemblance to the body of a 
<( horse ; but the head which is crowned, resembles that of a lion, and both have wings 
ft of each side/' Deslandes (Beaut de la Perse, p- 57), declares that one of the beasts 
“ ressemblea un elephant;'* the others he leaves nondescript* Chardin discovered in 
the two first something of the Horse, Lion , Rhinoceros and Elephant; in the others 
a winged horse with the head of a man, (Tome IX, p, 55), ** Being enlred the 

** Pom cerium of Garabyses's Hall, {says Fryer, p, 251), at the Hall gates we encouti- 
iC tred two horrid shapes both for grandeur and unwontedness; being all in armour or 
** coat of mail, striking a terror on those about to intrude; their countenances were of 
■ € * tiie fiercest Lions , and might pass for such, had not huge wings made them flying 
Gryffons ; and their bulk and hinder-par Is exceeded the largest Elephants” 
Kaempfer (p, 306), perceived in two the face and beard of a man , with the winged 
back of a Griffin, but he knew not whether the others represented a Camel-Lion 
or some other monster; ** an Cameio-lconem, vel aliud bruti moustruin*” Le Brim 
(p, 263) acknowledges some difficulty, but fancies a likeness to the Sphinx ; the 
body of a horse and the short thick paws of a lion ; also (p. 283) to the head of 
an ape, Niebuhr regards the winged figures as Persian Sphinxes; (T. II, p, 102) 
those which front the staircase, represent, as he is induced to think from their divided 
hoofs and other coincidences, that imaginary unicorn, seen in so many places among 
the ruins; u En attendant on pent voir par les ongles divis^s et le reste de la figure, 
** que ces animaux doivent represeuter la pretendue Licorne, que Ton trouve si souvent 
ffi eiitre ces mines/' Francklin (p. 81, Calcutta edit*) describes them as Sphinxes; and 
Morici (Trav. i, 130), tf< for the want of a better name/' also calls them Sphinxes, 
However copious this list of real and fabulous animals, I may augment it from the 
valuable work (p. 131) of D’Hancarville, above quoted ; he declares that the winged 
figures were partly bulls, and the other two composed between the bull and the lion. 
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Thus it is evident that the sides and hinder parts of these 
four beasts, and three inscriptions (in nail-headed or arrow- 
headed letters) placed over each, were designed chiefly, if 
not solely, for the inspection of those who should enter the 
gateway. Yet it often occurred to me while standing be¬ 
tween the walls, that had this structure been closed with 
solid gates at each end, and covered with a roof, the person 
inside must have been unable to read the inscriptions from 
want of light, as the thick marble walls are without windows 
or any other aperture. 

According to the best observations that I could make, the 
three inscriptions over each quadruped, corresponded not 
only in number of lines, but in the very characters, to those 
opposite; and this symmetrical arrangement, though not 
visible in many parts of the general ground-plan, appears 
to have been much studied throughout the ruins, both in¬ 
identity of inscriptions, and the position of figures. Thus 
one figure on a portal, holds the knife or dagger in the left 
hand, that it may look the same way and be an exact coun¬ 
terpart to another figure directly opposite, which holds the 
dagger in its right hand, (See PI. XLI, fig. 9); and my 
journal states that of eighteen window-frames in the opposite 
walls of two chambers at L, each furnishes the same inscrip¬ 
tion, on which some remarks shall be offered in another 
page of this section. That the Persians long after Alexan¬ 
der had destroyed their capital, in the fourth century before 
Christ, retained an inclination for this conformity in figures, 
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will appear on examination of various medals struck by 
their Sassanian kings, from the third to the seventh century 
of our era ; for on them we find a spear (or sceptre), and 
even a sword in the left hand of one personage standing near 


the fire-altar, while he who guards this sacred object on the 
other side, grasps the sword or spear with his right hand, 
in an attitude symmetrically corresponding^ 2 ). A similar 



(**) See a sword in the left hand on IhreeSassanian medals of mv collection* in VoL 
I. Pi. XX!, (Nos, 37, 38, 39, p. 441), and both sword and spear, on several in M. de 
Sacy's “Mem. sur.div, Antiq. de la Perse,*' (PI. VI and VIII). Some more medals 
illustrating this remark maybe seen in Pelierin’s “Troisieme Supplement, &c. (PI. 
II); in Khevenhuiler’s “ Regum Veterum Numismata, (tab. II); in Thavonat’s “ Nu- 
mismata Regum Veterum," &c. tub. II; in leiiiseh’s E*say “ De Fatis bmauarum 
Orientalium,” (tab. II), prefixed to the new edition of Memuski’s Dictionary ; in 
Niebuhr’s “ Description de TArabie,” tab XI, (Copeuh. 1773); and in other works. 
A spear in the left hand and a sword (uot to be confouuded with a dagger) on the 
right side, might here be shown from silver coins, which a friend procured for me 
in Persia; one bearing the image and Pahlavi superscription of Siia'hfu hri 
(s 1JU2CWV2Z), theoliierofVAHAHRA'N (t>M<n>n) ; but they differ so little 
from medals ofthe same kings, (SHA'pu'uand Bahra'm) engraved and explained by 
M. de Sacy, that I have rather chosen to place before my reader one preserved in the 
inestimable cabinet of Dr. Hunter, and hitherto, perhaps, unpublished, (See PI. XU, 
lig. 18). It is of silver and most probably belonging to the king of whom a medal 
(but from a very different die) was given in Vol. I. (See PI. XXI, No. 37, p. 441). 
On the observe of this before us we read ill Pahlavi characters, 

W 7 ^ liipgJ Z IWM XI 

** Mazdiesn beh Varahran malkdn malku Airan veAniran, minuc/ietri men Yezda(n ).” 
“The worshipper of Ormuzd ; the excellent Varahrim; (Baharkm) King of Kings ; 
“of Iran and of Aniran; celestially descended from the Gods,” On the reverse 

msM2) “ VarahrSn Yczdani," signifying “Varahran the divine.” 
This interpretation is perfectly justified by M. de Sacy's analysis ofthe legends on 
Sassanian medals, and other Pahlavi inscriptions, (See Mem. sur div. Antiq. de la 
Perse). Respecting the medals now under consideration, I must remark that the 
epithet Yezdtni (on the reverse) is to be read in a parallel direction with the name 
Varahran. 
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disposition may be perceived in very ancient monuments of 
other nations. Thus on cylindrical gems which to me ap¬ 
peared rather Babylonian than (as generally styled) Perse- 
politan ; and in some Egyptian temples the figures on one 
half of the frieze, are often but reversed counterparts of those 
on the other. I have reason also to believe, from several 
delineations of those temples, that they exhibit the same 
inscriptions in different places ; like the Persian ruins at 
Takht-i-Jemshid , and near the Tomb of Solomon’s Mother t 
jjU Meshehd i Mdder i Suleimdn) not far from 
Murghdb (<_>U^) f hereafter described. Perhaps it was only 
when relating to subjects considered sacred, and not merely 
historical, that figures were arranged with symmetrical cor¬ 
respondence, and the same formula repeated in so many 
inscriptions^ 3 ) 



(«) See the “ Frises Emblematises de dift’erens Temples Egyptiens,” among the 
plates in Denon’s " Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte.” Not only the friezes, 
but the corresponding walls, columns, the opposite sides of portals, and other parts 
of some Egyptian Temples exhibit figures disposed in the same order ; as appears 
from the excellent Plates (III, IV, XI, XIV) that illustrate Hamilton's “ iEgyptiaca.” 
This learned antiquary describing certajn colossal statues in the great temple of 
Luxor or Thebes, (p. 130), says, “some of them have inscriptions on the belt which 
«* gjrds their dagger or sword round the waist; on two of them I observed precisely the 
.* same sacred characters, differing only in this circumstance, that those to the right 
"on the one statue; on the other are to the left." Perhaps between this contrary 
disposition of the same inscriptions, and the Perscpolitan system, some analogy may 
be found. Yet neither do the ancient Egyptians, nor Persians seem to have always 
studied exact symmetry in the general plan of their great edifices, especially in such 
parts as we may suppose added at different periods. See Denon’s account of Philee, 
where he thought that the confusion which appeared like an eriour in the plan, pro¬ 
duced a fitter effect than “ la froide sy me trie.” See also Hamilton’s Remarks on the 
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I cannot leave the gateway E, F, G, without observing, 
that from the inconsiderable remains of a cornice, it is im¬ 
possible to determine what sort ot architrave or entablature 
crowned the pilasters; nor is it certain that the walls ever 
bore a superstructure that raised them to a level with the 
four intervening columns, so that the whole edifice might have 
been comprehended under one roof. To Pietro della Valle 
and Chardin, it appeared that the walls had never sustained 
a covering, nor any superstructure^ 4 ). Indeed Chardin and 
others have doubted whether, throughout the whole Takht , 
any of the chambers were ever ceiled or roofed. This 
subject must be resumed in another place; meanwhile I 
acknowledge myself unable to decide whether of the walls 
or pilasters at E and G, each is formed of only two inge¬ 
niously united pieces( 25 ); or of a greater nuraber( S6 ); or of a 
single mass. However incredible it may seem, the whole, 



Temples at Philae and at Thebes; (iEg-vptiaca, pp. 46, 131). I might indicate many 
perplexing irregularities besides those above noticed in the plan of Jtmshid's Throne 
at Persepolis. 


0*) “ D' fuoro, con tutto eid, non si vede, ne vi & segno, die vi sia statocosa alcuna, 
" massimamente coperlnra." (Viuggi de P. della Valle ; Lett. 15, Ottnb. 21, 1021). 
“ Remarquez cepenuant que Jes Pilastres ne portent rien, et qu'apparemment ils n’ont 
“jauiais rien portfe." Chard. Voyages, &e. Tome IX. p. 55, Rouen, 1723. 

(*) “ Ex piu rib us tamen quam duobus saxis construct eb non sunt, ita vero affabre, 
“ IIe eortim appareat commissure.” (Kaempf. Amoen. Exot, p 336). 

(' ) Au reste ces auimaux la ne sout pas faillez sur une seule pierre, mats sur trois 
“ jointes ensemble—Le premier portique est encore elevd de B pierres & ie second de 
" sept." (Le Brun, Voyages, <fec. p. 363). 
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according to Chardin, who with other persons most atten¬ 
tively examined, it, is but one piece of the same blackish, 
hard, and polished marble above-mentioned( 27 ), Deslandes 
also regarded it as a single mass( 28 ). 

This should not surprise us, since all the Persepolitan 
monuments seem,-like the Pyramids of Egypt, as if they 
had been designed to last for ever; 1 thought it not impos¬ 
sible that of those pilasters or walls facing the staircase, the 
bases at least, which rise four or five feet above the general 
level, might have been fashioned, though not separated, 
from the very rock which serves as a foundation for the 
structure. In forming the terrace many natural inequalities 
of the rock must have presented themselves, and of those 
perhaps, the architect took advantage. On the subject, of 
that great trough or cistern marked H, (See p. 236), the sus¬ 
picion entertained by Kaempfer and Niebuhr (that it is an 
nnseparated portion of the rock), in some degree justifies 
my conjecture respecting the bases( 29 ). Thus at the place 


(27) “Quoique ccla paroisse tncroyable—J'ai reconnu assureaient que e’etoit une 
"m£me masse, et toute de ce merne marine noiratre, dur et poll, dont j'ai parlfe/’ 
(Tome IX, p. 54). 

O iS Les colez sont d*nne pierre.” (Beaut, de la Perse, p. 57)* 

(®) s< Hydria seu linter—■videbatur autetn petroso solo continuus i. e. ex caute 
** pi omiuente effonnatus; quia ipsuoi solum hoc loco petram refert.” (Kaempf, Am, : 
Exof, p. 338). ** Cet auge n'est que cTune seule pierre ; peut £tre le rocker avoit it 

"icy une hauteur, que 1'archifecte a fait couper en partie, et dont ensuitte il a laisse 
" cet auge.” (Nieb, Voyage, &c, Tome IL p. 103, Amsl- 1780)* To conjectures 
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called Naksh i Rustam , (about four miles distant from the 
Talcht, and described in another section of this chapter), 
are two fire-altars, each five feet high, (represented in PI. 
XLVIII, fig. 4), which to me appeared wholly formed 
from a protuberance of the solid rock. 

So many ingenious travellers have minutely described, 
and delineated the sculptured figures abounding throughout 
these Persepolitan ruins, that I can add but little to what 
has been done by them. Some particulars, however, res¬ 
pecting which their opinions do not coincide with mine, 
though founded on actual inspection of the same objects, 
shall be noticed in another section. 

Among the numerous human figures, (carved in relief 
projecting from a quarter of an inch to an inch and a half), 
some equal, in height, the stature of a full grown person, 
while others exceed it by two or three feet, or are so much 
below it; and many seem but twelve or fourteen inches high. 
The different proportions of two will sufficiently appear 
from PI. XL1II and PI. XLIV, which represent, of the 
real size, fragments preserved in my own collection^). Of 



offered by such travellers I shall not oppose, (what after all is most probably fall*, 
cious), a kind of faint recollection, that the position of this cistern was not perfectly 
horizontal. 


(*®) The thick and numerous curls which ornament these heads may justify the 
application of a Greek epithet bestowed on the Medes or Persians whom jEschy- 
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several, their dimensions being various, the forms only are 
expressed in PI. XLV and PI. XLVI. By the obliging 
permission of Lord Aberdeen, who preserves them amidst 
the richest antiquarian treasures, I copied in PI. XLV, some 
of those sculptures which his brother, Mr. Gordon, had sent 
from Persepolis ; and PI. XLVI exhibits others brought to 
England by Sir Gore Ouseley, and now decorating the 
staircase of his house in London. Plate XLI contains 
(under fig. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 17), miscella¬ 
neous subjects, which I sketched in different parts of the 
Takht , where, most probably, they still remain (,**); and Pi. 



lus bad seen, in the fifth century before Christ; “ B a^vyairf,us Mftfttn ” Sec the 
epigram, or epitaph, on iEschylus, which Pausanias would attribute to that Tragick 
Poet himself. 11 is given by Kuhn in a note to his edition of Pausanias, (Attica, 
P- 35), The Medes and Persians, whatever provincial difference of dialect or habit 
may have existed among them, were confounded so perfectly by the Greeks, that a 
magnificent edifice at Sparta was denominated the Persian Gate, because the 
Median spoils contributed to its construction. tf ExifavitTraTov hi: rijs \tyopa $ tarty , 
tjv vroav Tltpaitcyv&v6f&a$ov<rtv otto \a<pvpwp 'ircnriSet tray rmv MqStJt&p, Pans an-. Lacon* 
(p* 232, ed. Kuhnii). The fashion of wearing thick bushy hair appears to have 
continued in Persia until the Arabian conquest. 

( tl ) To fig. 0 a refer* nee has been made in p 249. Fig. 10, is the shoe of a 
large figure on one of the pilasters. Fig. 11, an ornamented border on a staircase; 
the counterpart was visible at M&der i Suleiman, near Shirdz, (See p. 41). The lotos 
or something under the form of a lotos (See fig. 12), appears also in the hand of a king 
or great personage; likewise among the ornaments of fig. 17, and on other sculptures. 
Fig, 13 shows three forms of spear-heads, and the round knob at the lower end of 
some spears. Fig. 14 represents two extraordinary objects placed near the foot* 
stool oi a king sitting on a high chair, (as slightly sketched in fig. 8); of these 
objects a just idea is not conveyed even by Niebuhr’s delineation, though much 
more accurate than either Deskmdes’s, Chardin's, Kaempfers, or Le Bran’s. Fig. 
15 shows the Mtthraick symbol, which appears winged, in many places, (See fig. 8 
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XLVII shows the inscriptions on several fragments that 
rewarded me for the trouble of searching among the ruins. 
They are most accurately copied, and of the real size; but 
it did not seem necessary to delineate the pieces of marble, 
some very large, and irregularly shaped, on which they are 
sculptured. The letters ol these as of all the Persepolitan 
inscriptions are cut into the stone with considerable sharp¬ 
ness and neatness ot execution, while the human figures and 
other devices project in relief( 32 ). 

Among the inscriptions copied in PI. XLVII, it must be 
observed that Nos. 15 and 18 are from a window-frame of 
the edifice L; here one chamber exhibits twelve, and ano¬ 
ther six inscriptions which, although some are considerably 
iujured, I have reason to believe resembled each other most 
exactly, as well in their situation on the window frames, as 
in the size of their characters, (which No. 13 and No. 18 
faithfully represent), and in the very characters or words 
themselves. Chardin (Tome IX, p. 107, Rouen 1723), and 
Kaempfer (p. 347) have each copied one of those inscrip- 



and 16); and fig, 17 appears to be the exact counterpart of a Sphinx at Mader i 
Suleiman, I shall otter in the .Appendix a few observations on some of the figures 
here briefly noticed, and other Persepolitan sculptures. 


( ,s ) Nns. 2, 3 and 4, appear to have been parts of the same inscription; which 
part should be on the right, the left, or in the middle, I cannot pretend to say; some 
of the intermediate pieces being lost. No. 8, part of an inscription on the told of a 
garment that clothes a large figure. Nos. 0 and 10, belong to one inscription, but 
which preceded the other is uncertain. This may also be said of Nos. J5 and 36, 
evidently fragments of one inscription. 
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tionsj Kaempfer, in my opinion, with much greater accuracy 
than his predecessor. Both occasionally complain, and 
not unjustly, ot their engravers; to whom, perhaps may be 
ascribed some of the variations that appear in v their respect¬ 
ive copies. Knowing how important even the correction 
of one errour may be to those engaged in deciphering legends 
so abstruse, I have given in PI. XLI, (fig. 21), the three lines, 
one placed perpendicularly on each side, and one, horizon¬ 
tally, on the upper part of a window frame, the least damaged 
of all in the structure marked L. It is not improbable that 
each line may contain a sentence in itself complete; and it 
is possible that each may differ from the others in dialect( 33 ); 
but, convinced that the writing proceeds from left to right, 
I have not hesitated to number the lines accordingly; sup¬ 
posing, however, that the first and third line must be read 
as if placed horizontally, their letters following the same 
course as those which compose the English word “ Inscrip¬ 
tion” &c, written over each in the Plate. 

Respecting the great Hall of Columns (at K), some par¬ 
ticulars may be here added to those already noticed in p. 

(“) Of three inscriptions placed one by the side of another, above some sculptured 
figures, Niebuhr, (who copied them in his Tab* xxiv, B, C, D,) affirms that each has 
its particular alphabet. f *C*est quelque chose de remarquable que chacune d’dles a 
“ un alphabet particular/' (Tome II, p* 112)* Perhaps an equal diversity of charac¬ 
ter may be found in the three lines of this inscription on the window frame. See 
Pi* XLI, fig 21), where will be recognised near the beginning of the first line. No, 
18 of Ph XLVII, and near the middle. No. 13. 

2 L 
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236. Of each column the shaft, which seems from 30 to 
40 feet high, consists generally of two or three pieces ; flu¬ 
ted into forty grooves or ho flows, and in circumference above 
sixteen feet. The pedestals are mostly about six feet high ; 
but the capitals appear unequal both in size and shape; 
a few, if such we may designate capitals, being equal in 
height to one third of the whole column; and comprising 
four or five pieces which swell beyond the circumference of 
the shaft,in a style peculiar, as it would seem, to these Per- 
sepolitan ruins. Some resemble the front-parts of a bull, 
camel, lion, horse, or double quadruped ; that is, the heads 
and necks of two beasts, joined at the back, each kneeling 
or having the forelegs contracted ( 34 ). Some are nearly poi n t- 
ed, perhaps through wilful injury or gradual decomposition; 
and of one or two the pieces have been moved, probably by 
an earthquake, from their central position. A sketch in 
PI. XLI, fig. 6, will serve, better than any verbal de¬ 
scription that I can give, to show different forms of tire 
columns; these, including bases and capitals, (See p. 236), 
we shall not much err in reckoning sixty feet high; and 
they are mostly placed at the distance of about six and 
twenty feet one from another. 



( 34 ) Niebuhr regarded this as the unicorn, so frequent among these ruins, (Tome II, 
p. 110). The horn does not appear in Chardin’s Plate, (Tome IX, p. 75)i where the 
engraver has indulged his fancy iu representing a perfect capital. In its original state 
it probably resembled the capitals of columns which ornament the Royal Tombs.. 
(See PI. XLI, fig, 20). 
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Whether it was originally intended that the great Hall 
should be covered, many have doubted, and not without 
reason. We can scarcely imagine any superstructure 
besides a slight roof resting on those wonderful colu?nns(f), 
so lofty and once so numerous; (48, 54, 72, 84, 100, 108, 
oi 120, according to the calculations of various travellers 
quoted in p. 236). let a Persian Lexicographer, if I 
rightly understand his meaning, raises a stupendous edifice 
on them; foi, explaining the name Chil IS^lindr^ which the 
Tafcht has borne during many centuries, (and which signifies 
the “Forty Spires or Pillars),” he says, “it denotes the 
“ Throne of Solomon, on whom be the blessing of God ; 
“ also, the edifice erected by Jemshi'd, consisting of one 
“ hundred and forty columns, on the summits of which 

was constructed a palace (in length) one hundred and sixty 
“gas’ ( 36 ), I have inserted the words (t in length as we cannot 
suppose the structure, even of wood, to have been in height 
1 60 gaz, for each gas is equal to an English yard and four 
inches. Indeed my insertion is justified by the manuscript 
records which furnished Sheikh Zarkv'b with materials 

0 s ) "II est difficile de dire si ces merveilleuses colomnes qne trois homines enseni*- 
"ble pourroient'i peine embrasser, soutenoieut quelque plaricber, quelque voute/' &c. 
(Chard. Tome IX. p. 75, Rouen 1723), 

If cJjUi j jl ( se ) 

<Ajl iiiji ‘Us-L i'S/ai lyl j> j iJy (jyw <—& ^ 3 

MS. Diet, Burhuu-Katea. £ y; t. , 
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for his History of Shiraz ; the same manuscripts,- perhaps, 
from which the Lexicographer abovequoted derived his 
information. Zarku'b, having mentioned “the 140 co- 
“ lumns erected by king Jemshi'd on a rising ground, and 
“the Km'shk , (generally expressing a villa, or summer- 
“ house), built upon if (or them)” adds, “ and the length of 
“ that (Kiushlc) was 160 gaz; so that in no region had any 
“monarch ever beheld or constructed such an edifice ; and 
“the vestiges of it which remain at present, are called Chehil 
“ Minareh, or the “ Forty Spires ”( 3r ). 

The twenty-five columns which Della Valle saw standing 
here in 1621, (and of which ten have since fallen), ap¬ 
peared to him but ill adapted for the support of any vault 
or covering, from their unequal height, their extraordinary 
capitals, and the difficulty of contriving stairs whereby 

if JA 3 f jt j*. j ( 37 ) 

J r\.aO 

JUulySU?"* if** J jl 4l « JyJ 

MS. Shiraz N6mah. Katmpfertp. 303) translates this passage, but not with literal 
precision, nor has he given the original text; his version is “ Staiuisse preeterea 140 
** columnas ad radiccm mentis, supra quas atrium extruxerit, cujus luugitudo 1G0 
“ uldarum, ut ei simile nullus mortalium .Rex ante ipsum fec-erit vel viderit. Ejus 
“ reliqua A prisco splemlore rudera hodie appellari Tsjihil minor.” The Persian 
text may seem a little ambiguous iiijl j~> j3 Kaempfer by his translation (supra quas), 
applies those words to the columns and not to the rising ground. The Lexicographer 
quoted in note 3G> by his expression If 1 ^b j unequivocally alludes to the co¬ 
lumns, using the same term (ijUbrf) " on the top or summit," as another writer from 
whose work a passage has been extracted in p 40, (note 33); and as he himself em¬ 
ploys iu his explanation of the word talar ; (See note 45 of this chapter). 
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persons might ascend to a superstructure so exalted ; he even 
doubted whether those square edifices in other parts of the 
Takht , which having walls, doorways, and window-frames, 
are commonly styled chambers, were ever roofed; as no 
remains of any covering can be perceived; and he there¬ 
fore was inclined to suppose all these ruins the vestiges of a 
Temple rather than of a Palace( 3fi ). 

Chardin who regarded the Hall of Columns as that place 
in a Temple where the most solemn religious rites were per¬ 
formed, seems to believe, that it never had been covered, 
and he entertains the same opinion respecting the cham¬ 
bers^ 9 ). Deslandes imagined that the columns never sup¬ 
ported any thing more than Idols ; and that the chambers 

* <► ♦♦ ♦ * 4 44 4444444444444444444444444444444 ^ 444 < 

f 'Io inchino piu tosto alia opinione del Tempio/' &c. (Viaggi, Lettera XV, 
21, Otto fare 1621)- “Non son Ie coJonne, al mio parere, tutte uguali di altezza; il 
** che mi fece maravigliare—onde non posso affermare die sopra sostenessero volta 
“ 6 copertura alcuna—pare che ne anco possa essere state Palazzo Reale ; oltre die 
«Ie. coJonne son tanto alte, che non Ira del VerisimUe die non altre scale delle quali ne 
“ men si vedealcup vestigio si andasse infiji la sd J W“L’esser questi quadri piccioli 
* ( seoperti di sopra, nb vedersi segno alcun di cosa caduta die potesse ne' tempi 
“ andati coprirli, nil fa creder che non fossero carnere—Teinpio, poteva ben esser 
“ tutta la fabrica, ancorche ,scoperto/'&c.(ibX 

( OT ) “II y a beaucoup d’apparenee que e’etoit Id le Cho&ur du Temple, et l’endroit 
“ ou lesvictinus etoient iimnokes, et ou se pratiqnoit Ie culte Religieuv.” Tome 
ix. p. 77* “ Ce qn'il y a de plus incomprehensible, dest comment ces batimens que 

“ nous avons appellez des chain fa res etoient cou verts ; car on lie voit aueuu resle dans 
“ toules ies mines, soil de voute, soit de toit, et on pourroit raisonnablement douter 
“ s'il y en a en jamais, et si ces petits edificesen uonibre presque infini aetoient point 
“ decouverts, comme ie Choeur du Temple." Tome IX.. p. 94. 
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above-mentioned, could have been covered only with 
wood-work^). 

But to Kaempfer it appeared that the Hall of Columns 
had been roofed or ceiled, as well as other structures among 
the ruins( 41 ); and a more recent traveller, Niebuhr, who 
considered the Takht to be Darius’s Palace, demolished 
by Alexander, thought it not impossible that some rows of 
columns in the Great Hall, might have supported a stage, 
and others terraces, although the materials of such super¬ 
structures no longer remain( 42 ). 

An antiquary, however, the ingenious D’Hancarville, 
endeavours to prove that the Takht was a Temple, erected 
before any monument of the Egyptians or of the Greeks ; 

( 4 °) “ II y a apparence par quelques restes de figures qu’ on voit au dessus, qu’elles 
“ ne servoient qu’i soutenir des Idoles, et non pas aucun edifice.”—“ les ruines de 
“ quelques chambres qui ne sont point couvertes, et ne peuvent I’avoir estfc que de 

charpente." (Beaut, de la Perse, p. 59). 

O') Magnificent!® major pars consistit in mnltitudine pnegianditfni turn eolumna- 
“ rum quae sustinuisse lacnnaria virlentur, turn portarum qu® mdifida clauserant.” 
(Aid cen. Exot, p. 334). In tile Structure <M (of my plan) lie found vestiges of thirty 
six columns " quibus innixa lacunaria fuerant." (p. 350). See another passage from 
Kaempfer, and one from Fryer, quoted in p. 239, note 14. 

O Referring to his own ground-plan he says, « D’autres Voyageurs sont de 
^opinion que cette grande colomnade n ait fetl jamais couverte j je ne sais pas pour- 
quoi I’on ne poseroit pas avec autant de raison que sur la colomnade C il y a tout au 
moins eu un etage ; et sur les colomnades B, D, E, des terrasses ; actuellement, a la 
Teritft, I’on n’en trouve plus de marques,” &c. (Voyage, Tome II. p, 111. Amst. 1780). 
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above seven centuries before the first Zoroaster, and above 
three thousand years before Christ. It was dedicated, he 
believes, to the primitive worship of fire; an institution 
coeval with the earliest religious ideas. This Temple, like 
our Stone henge, was never covered ; the figures which 
surmounted the columns would not admit a roof; and in 
the disposition of the columns themselves, he traces an idea 
of those groves which lent their sacred shade to the most - 
ancient votaries of religion( 4S ). 

Of the columns which originally decorated this Hall, 
so many have fallen that considerable intervals appear 
between the remaining few; and I acknowledge that the 
first view induced me to doubt whether one had ever 
contributed with others to support any general roof or 
covering. But it soon became m_y opinion that when 
all the columns, existed according to the original plan, 
such architects as executed the wonderful structure of 
Jtemshid’s Throne, could have found but little difficulty in 
connecting the columns by beams,, or otherwise, so that 



0 s ) “ Le feu allume sur des autels, est dune institution aussi ancienne que les 
■‘premieres Wees religieuscs.” (Rech. sur les Antiq. de la Perse, p. 117, at the end 
of Rech. sur les Arts de la Grece). “ Les figures posees sur ces colonnes ue permirent 
" P as d’y asseoir des voutes ou d ? y poser utie toiture. II me semble reconnoitre dans 
" c e * te disposition, le dessein de couserver 1'idfee de ces bois dans I’obscuritfe desquels 
“ les homines revfcrerent tr^s anciennement la Divinite. <p. 135). “ Tout y porte, 
" 1’empreinte d'une antiquity plus grande encore que celle des Egyptiens et des 
«Grecs,”<p, 138), 
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a roof or ceiling might not only shade the Hall, hut even 
serve as a floor to some superstructure of slight materials ; 
such perhaps, as the Persian authors above-quoted have 
entitled a palace, villa or summer-house. On a smaller scale 
and with base materials, we find that works in many respects 
similar, have been constructed by the modern artists of 
Persia; and the Royal Palace called Saadet abcid near 
Ispahan , with its Hall of Columns, and its roof, (far-project¬ 
ing so as to afford the greater shade), has frequently re¬ 
minded me of the great Persepolitan prototype ; which 
it resembles in its mertebbahs plat-forms or terraces); 
rising successively towards apartments behind the Columns, 
and in other circumstances. Le Brun has delineated the 
Palace of Saadet dbad t and shown its talar or Hall of 
Columns, and the projecting roof, with sufficient accura¬ 
cy C 1 ) ; and I shall have occasion to represent it in a dif¬ 
ferent point of view, (annexing also a plan), and to describe 
it in my account of Ispahan. 

Meanwhile it may be observed that the word Talar (yjti) 
now generally applied to any Hall of Columns, (open at the 
sides or merely in front, but roofed), would properly signify, 
according to one most excellent dictionary, ‘^a seat, throne, 



H See his “Voyages/'PI. 83, p. 204. (Amst. 1718). The Hall of Columns lie 
describes as the Talael, being deceived by the change of R into L so frequent among 
Ute vulgar Persians; for the proper term is Tdldr. 
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" (stage), or chamber, composed of beams and boards, and 
“ supported on four pillars, or more ,, ( 45 ). With a ceiling 
of suQ_h materials the Hall at Saadet dbud is now covered ; 
and the space between this ceiling and the outer roof, forms 
a kind of low chamber, communicating, by steps, with an 
upper story of the edifice immediately behind. May we 
suppose that near the spot marked S in my plan of the 
I ersepolitan Takht , (PI. XLI, fig, 1), some building once 
stood from which J emshi'd, or any other ancient monarch 
of whatever name, might ascend to the superstructure 
iesting on the columns at K; and there, seated in a lofty 
throne resplendent with jewels, display his glories to an 
ad mi ling multitude; or perform some publick and solemn 
act of religious worship ; for, in early times, the regal and 
sacerdotal offices were frequently discharged by the same 
person ; “ at once both King and Priest,” 

as Jemski'd describes himself in the Sfidh Ndmah of 
Firdausi( 46 ).? 

**** > j' ./W“ ^ ji V. { 45 ) 

MS. BurMn Katea, « 

*\>j U 

O This may recall to the classical reader's memory, several passages besides 
that line which, although often quoted as of Virgil, (£n. III. 80), has not seemed 
genuine to every crilick; “Rex Auius, rex idem hominum, Phcebique sacerdos.” 
Respecting the authenticity of this line and some verses immediately following, see 
the beautiful and excellent edition of the Delpfiin classicks with the Variorum 
notes, (entitled the “Regent’s Edition”), lately published by Mr. Valpy, (Part [. 

- 2 M 
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That a flat roof, covering the great Persepoiitan Talar , 
might have been the scene of religious ceremonies, will 
appear not improbable when we consider, that columns 
having for capitals (like those above-mentioned), the united 
fore-parts of two kneeling quadrupeds, support, by means 
of beams, the floor or terrace on which a Persian king is 
represented standing before a Fire-altar, among various 
sculptures at the Royal Tombs, (See PJ. XLI, fig. 19 
and fig. 20). 

IV, Let us now proceed from the Hall of Columns four 
or five hundred yards, to objects not less interesting, while 
the design with which they were constructed, cannot, at 
least in my opinion, be misunderstood; I therefore have 
not hesitated to call them the Royal Tombs. These more 
immediately connected with the Takht , are two excavations 
in the mountain which bounds it Eastward. The interval 
between them is from three to four hundred yards; and an 
idea of their situation may be conceived on reference to the 
general view, PI. XL. A more particular delineation of the 
Northern Tomb is given in PI. XLI, (fig. 19), and may 
serve, so immaterially does one differ from the other, to 

p. 56!)). Yet an interpolation cannot have been here made by any modern band ; for 
the Grammarian Servius, ivIio flourished about the year 410, thus comments on the 
line above-quoted. “ Sane majorum haec erat consuetudo, ut Rex esset etiam Sacer- 
" (,os > et Pontifex, unde hodie quoque Imperatores dicimus Pontifices." The union 
of regal and pontifical dignity in one person, among various nations of antiquity, may 
be the subject of discussion hereafter. 
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illustrate the account of both ; indeed it might be said of 
five more which shall be noticed in the course of this chapter. 
The front of each, finely sculptured in the solid rock, consists 
of two compartments; the lower, which is about seventy feet 
wide, represents a stately piece of architecture. Below is 
the form of a door; but it seems equally solid as the rock in 
which it is cut, although for the gratification of curiosity, or 
from the hope of finding treasure, a small opening has been 
made in the lower part. On each side of this false door are 
two columns, surmounted with capitals of the double-unicorn 
order before noticed, (See p. 25S, and PI. XLI. fig. 20). 
These four columns seem to support on beams (of which the 
ends appear between the necks of the unicorns) an architrave, 
frieze and cornice ; and on this entablature rests, in the up¬ 
per compartment, an object which, in my opinion, Kaempfer 
has described better than any other traveller ; for it resem¬ 
bles a kind of stage in form not unlike the Israelitish “ Ark 
of the Covenant/* as we sometimes represent it( 4r ). This 
stage or ark, in reference to anv human figure of moderate 
natural proportions, would be about twelve feet long, and 
seven or eight high ; on it is placed a fire-altar, which, 
measuring by the same standard, we may suppose two 
feet eight or ten inches in height. Within a few feet of 
this blazing altar are three low steps, forming a small plat- 

( 47 J “Iu ea speetatur structure quasi tbeatri, sive fortassis arose alicujus non procul 
“abludentis ab arci foederis Israelitarum," (Aoicen. Exot, p. 315). 
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form ; and on this stands the figure of some king or illustri¬ 
ous personage, who holds up his right hand as if in admira¬ 
tion, or about to lay it on his breast as an expression of 
profound respect. In his left hand he grasps a bow at one 
extremity, the other resting near his footf 48 ). So far it is 
possible that this sculpture may commemorate some cere¬ 
mony actually performed on solemn occasions; and as the 
same subject is repeated in seven different places, and 
always on the fronts of tombs, we may, with some reason 
conjecture that it related to those whose bodies were there¬ 
in deposited( 49 ). But between the king and the fire-altar, a 
figure, which we must consider as merely symbolical, is seen 
hovering in the air; and near it a globe, supposed by some 


to be the solar orb; though from the appearance of a crescent, 



( 4S ) The bow appears distinctly on the seven different Tombs ; and even the string 
may be plainly discerned on most. Yet in some engravings the bow is represented 
as a serpent ; and this mistake has led into errour two or three ingenious mythologists 
and antiquaries. But great allowance must be made for the constrained situation in 
which a traveller views minute objects placed at a considerable height, and almost 
perpendicularly above him when he stands close to the monument, or scarcely dis¬ 
cernible should he retire to a moderate distance. Herbert, Chardin and others 
acknowledge this difficulty. I would recommend, from my own experience, repeated 
examination of the same sculptures at different times of the day. The morning or 

evening sun lias frequently exposed to view objects which in the meridian glare had 
escaped observation. 

( 4 *> Kot P erl,a P s individually or personally, but in their general character, regal 
or pontifical. The king appears with the same countenance, and dress, and in the 
same attitude, on all the seven tombs; and each contains receptacles for three 
human bodies. It can therefore scarcely be supposed that the royal figure was 
designed lo represent, like a portrait, an, particular personage. It "is not impossi. 
ble that these excavations were prepared by some ancient Monarch as sepulchral 
monuments for bis descendants during many generations* 
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perhaps designed to represent the nocturnal luminary, 
whilst the winged circle might express to the ancient votaries 
of Mithra, not only the sun but the Divinity himself. Yet 
that mysterious human figure, which from its middle up¬ 
wards seems to rise out of the winged circle, affords much 
matter for inquiry. Chardin thought that it might be the 
soul of some hero ascending to heaven on the sacrificial 
smoke ; or transmigrating from one body to another in an 
everlasting circle( 30 ). De Sacy recognises not only in this 
figure on the Tombs and elsewhere, but in all those winged 
circles without the human head or bust, that extraordinary 
kind of spirit called Ferouer or Feruher{ 5i ); which though it 
existed long before the creation of man, attaches itself to all 
human beings at the moment of their birth, defends them 
against evil during life, quits them at their death, and be¬ 
comes united with the soul and the understanding^ 2 ); whilst 

(“y “ Ne seroit ce point, comme dans l’Apotheose des Grecset des Remains, Tame 
"du Hero 3 qui s’envoie au ciei sur la fumtie du sacrifice; ou plhtotk Metempsyeose 
“des Indiens; ou 1'ame qui va de corps en corps, et qui fait un cercle rtempi ?” 
(Tome IX, p, 04). The learned Dr. Hyde seems to have adopted the same opinion. 
Those winged figures on the Tombs.he regards as “Regum corpuscula volatilia, 
“ quasi per aerem in Co:him ascensura (uti a nobis Christiania supra sepulchra pingi 
" soleut capita alata) animamm ad Caelum volatuui significantia." Hist. Relig. Vet, 
Pers. (cap. xxiii, p. 305, Oxon. 1700), 

(“) “ Quoi qu’il en soit, e’est le ferouher quejc crois reconnoitre,” &c. (Mem. sur 
div. Ant. de la Perse, p. 268). 

( ia ) Those spiritual creatures of imagination, the Feroilers, (or Ferukers) have 
been already noticed, (Vol, I. p. 379), and are more fully described in the Zendavesta 
of M. Anquetil, Although in one passage (Zendav. Tome II, p. 284), ascribed to 
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our learned Bryant, and after him D’Hancarville, regard 
this winged figure as an emblem of the Deity^ 53 ). Resell¬ 
ing for a subsequent page some remarks on the sculptures 
that decorate the Tombs externally, X shall here notice (and 
but briefly) the interior of those two excavated in the moun¬ 
tain immediately behind the ruins ; for on entering them 
through the same small and difficult openings which had 
admitted many former travellers^), I found each to be 

trees and to water, yet Ferouers are denied by the Par si theologians to irrational 
animals; “quadrupeds, and birds, and fishes—these have neither souls nor Feruhers? 

JbjJ , gUj ; £/• j Ktj 

as we read in the Persian MS. entitled XJlmai Islam Ulc) a copy of which I 

procured,but not without difficulty, among the Fire-worshippers, by whom, as Anquetil 
justly observes* it is considered extremely valuable and ancient; some of them tracing 
it up to the time of Ali, who died in the seventh century. (Zendaw Tome II. p. 
339% But from this supposed antiquity, I am inclined to deduct at least six hundred 
years, and to believe it a work of the thirteenth century, for reasons which shall be 
hereafter assigned in a descriptive Catalogue of my Oriental Manuscripts. 

O Anc. Mythology, Vol. I. p, 27G, (third edit, 1007% Rech. sur les Antiq. de h 
Perse, p, 148, 150. This my stick figure has been strangely altered into the form of 
a naked and winged youth, sitting on a rainbow, in one of the plates that illustrate 
Theveuftts " Voyages," and which would appear to have been engraved from a very 
inaccurate description. Yet The vend! has always seemed to me, wheresoever I traced 
his steps, <£ liomme fort exact dans les observations ;* p as he is described by Chardin, 
who met him near Persepolis, in the year 16G7, (See " Voyages de Chardin, Tome 
IX, p, 84, 124, Rouen, 1723). By Deslaudes also who was with him at the ruins* 
ample testimony is given in his favour * he laments his death (" dans un mediant 
“village nomme Minna proclie de Tauris"), and adds that « les curieux le doivent 
“ bien regretter, car e'estoit un veritable voyageur, verteux et scavant.*' (Beaut, de la 
Perse, p, 65). The misrepresentation, however, in his plate above-mentioned, has 
seduced both Bryant and DTIancarviUe into some mythological errours. (See “Anc* 
i* Myth/ Vol. Ill, p.295; Rech. p, 118)* 

( ft ) When I first visited Persepolis (in May) the entrance info the tomb (already 
noticed* Vol. I, p, 401), was almost closed with accumulated sand and wet clay* 
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(judging by very imperfect light) merely a chamber about 
thirty feet wide, fifteen or eighteen deep, and ten or twelve 
feet high ; one (the most southern) containing three niches 
or recesses, cut like the whole chamber into the solid rock; 
the other also three, if in this gloomy cavern of which the 
floor was deeply covered with stagnant water, my hasty 
glance did not deceive me. Chardin (Tome IX, 95, 101) 
has described both Tombs; and Le Brun has delineated 
the inside of one, (Voyage, &c. PI. 159). Another portion 
of this chapter will offer to the reader my account of a 
similar tomb at Naksh i Rustam, which I entered and mi¬ 
nutely examined. It is therefore unnecessary that in this 
place we should dwell longer on the subject of sepulchral 
monuments, than whilst one is indicated which seems to 

On my second visit (in July), this opening was partly cleaved by the scratching of a 
dog, and afterwards enlarged by some of the artillery-men who attended our Embassy, 
so that a person might enter creeping with his face to the ground. No other inlet 
has hitherto been discovered, a circumstance that naturally excites astonishment, 
if, as Chardin positively affirms, (having examined the tombs most attentively on 
three different expeditions to Persepolis), there never was a real door where the faise 
one appears. “La poiie qui paroit dans la Figure entre les colomnes au milieu de 
it i’ OU vrage, est line fausse porte, et une simple representation ; car jmais il n’y eut 
« jfi tfe porte.” (Tome IX, 9G). How the chambers were excavated; the tombs and 
their ponderous lids or covers hewn from the solid rock j and how the royal bodies 
were introduced, it is difficult even to conjecture. Of Chardin's repeated examina¬ 
tions the result is only an opinion, which lie acknowledges to be unsatisfactory, that 
the real entrance was by a subterraneous passage opening in the door (or ceiling), 
and afterwards stopped with so much ingenuity that no traces of the aperture are now 
discernible. (Tome IX, p. 102). To the subject of stone doors, false and real, I 
must soon recur. Such are found among the ancient monuments of many countries 
besides Persia. 
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have escaped the notice of all travellers before Niebuhr( 55 ). 
This resembles in its device of the King, the Fire-altar, the 
mystick figure and globe, (and if perfect, would probably 
resemble most exactly in all respects), the Tombs behind 
the Takht, from which it is distant about three quarters of 
a mile in the mountain, Southward. But several large up¬ 
right masses of stone which either have been placed near 
this monument for some architectural purpose, or which it 
was intended to remove, confirm the suspicion entertained 
by Niebuhr that it was never finished. Yet to me, on the 
first view, it appeared more ancient than any of the other 
Tombs( 56 ). Besides the two sepulchral chambers, there arc, 
in the mountain immediately behind the Takht , a well sunk 
in the rock, and other excavations of which the original 

( M ) ( * Un quart de lieue plus loin vers le sud, et a la meme montagne, on a pa- 
reillement coupe le rocher et Tescarp6 perpendiculairement/' &c. (Tome II. p.125)* 
See also Mr. Morier's very excellent account of this remarkable monument ; (Tra¬ 
vels, Vol. II, p. 86). 

( se ) Many large, black and very ugly lizards were among the stones near this tomb 
when (in May) L first examined it, and attended by an intelligent Persian, explored 
on foot, (for the greater facility in entering low caverns and narrow fissures), most 
parts of the mountain two or three miles beyond it. As the existence of this 
tomb (scarcely one mile distant from the Takht) w as not known to Europeans before 
the year 1765, so it is probable, though my researches proved unsuccessful, that 
monuments similar, or of a different sort, may yet be discovered among the recesses 
of these mountains, by some more fortunate traveller. Whether this tomb was ever 
wholly finished and afterwards suffered partial demolition, or whether the original 
artists left it in its present extraordinary state, I am inclined to think that a minute 
examination of it might afford considerable assistance towards an explanation of 
some mysterious circumstances in the other sepulchral monuments. 
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design has not been clearly ascertained. Some channels, 
seemingly drains for water, cross the terrace in different 
directions ; they are hollowed in the rock and covered with 
large flat stones; openings had been made in two or three 
places by the removal of those stones, and as the channels 
were without water, I crept in them like others of our party 
to a considerable distance ; they were narrow and so low iii 
many parts, that we could scarcely advance, crawling with 
our faces almost touching the ground ; but we discovered 
nothing to compensate for the irksomeness and difficulty of 
such a situation. 

V. In this section are offered some negative observations, 
for which, if future discoveries should prove them erroneous, 
I must claim the same indulgence that other travellers re¬ 
quire, who differing from each other in their respective 
statements and opinions, cannot possibly be all correct, 
though we may believe that none have been guilty of wilful 
misrepresentation^ 7 ). 

Among those monuments of antiquity which the Takht 
exhibits, I did not perceive 

1. Any object appearing to be a vestige of the Arsacidan kings. 
It seems probable however, that at SMpur before-mentioned, 

(”) Of the contradictory accounts given by various travellers, see some instances 
quoted iu Vol. I. Pref* p. Jtxii ; See also the present Volume, p. 240 . 

. 2 N ' 
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(Vol. I, p. 281); at Naksh i Rustam, and at Rdi, (which I 
shall hereafter notice) ; near Firuzabdd, (where Colonel 
D’Arcy delineated several fine sculptures) ; and perhaps in 
some other places; certain figures of warriors fighting or 
vanquished, may represent those princes of the Arsacidan 
family who were overthrown by Ardashi'r and his son 
Sha'pu'r, founders ot the Sasanian dynasty. Olivier has 
delineated (Voyage, To me III), a sculpture at Bisutun, which 
must be Arsacidan; it exhibits the name ofroTAPZ or rP.TAPZ. 

2. Nor any vestige of the Sasanian dynasty , besides two 
Pahlavi inscriptions above-mentioned, (pp. 237) 238), and en¬ 
graved in Plate XLII. But within four or five miles, at 
Naksh i Rustam and Naksh i Rcjeb, are many sculptured 
figures of Sasanian kings, with Pahlavi inscriptions. 

3. Nor any representation of a crooked sword; it might per¬ 
haps be added, nor of any straight; for the weapons with 
which some of the figures appear to stab lions or monsters, 
and those which others wear suspended from their girdles, are 
but poniards or daggers( r>s ). We find, nevertheless, on va- 

( 58 > This dagger hangs, in the sculptures at Fersepolts, on the wearer's right thigh ; 
conformably with the ancient usage described by Herodotus, who informs us, that 
the Persian soldiers under Xerxes suspended their daggers on the right thigh, from a 
belt or girdle; Uy^ttpibia frapa rov firjpov irapcumpEVfxzva ek tt}s %wptjs. (VII. Cl). 

It appears from the Ohomasticon of Julius Pollux, (lib, I. c, 10), that tins Persian 
dagger or short sword was called Akinakh, Ak ivatajs, ti rw ftyp# 

Trpo cry pry fit vo v* 
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rious monuments of the Sasanian kings, swords represented 
as long and straight, (See Plate XXIX). It is probable that 
crooked swords were not generally used in Persia until after 
the Arabian conquest, (See Vol. I. p. 290). 

4. Nor any human figure with a full face ; although such is 
found in some plates that embellish the works of two tra¬ 
vellers, generally esteemed for the accuracy of their verbal 
descriptions. Pull faces, however, appear on marble mo¬ 
numents, and gems of Sasanian times; also on a few rare 
medals of Arsacidan or Parthian, and Sasanian kings( 59 ). 

5. Nor any Human figure mounted on horse-hack ; although 
some travellers have mentioned horsemen among those 
sculptufes( 60 ). The simple act of mounting on a horse’s 

O These shall he described in another place. Full faces of Sasanian personages 
have been already represented in the frontispiece to Observations on some Medals 
and Gems t ” &c, (Loud, 1801), De Thavonatmentions the silver medal of a Par-* 
thian king as singularly remarkable in exhibiting the full face, ParthLei regis ex 
u Arsacidarum stirpe, numum ca parte singulare hie sisto, qua caput regis pleno 
"adversoque vuhu exhibet, quod hactenus lion observavi." (Ad Numism* Reg, Veter, 
Anec. p. 73. Tab. II, fig. 2. Vienna; Austr, 1755), I have seen three or four, 

if*) See ,f Jos. Barbari Itiner/'in Bizuri Rerum Pers. Hist. p. 474. Sir T. Herbert's 
Trav. edit. p, 151), Kaenipf, "Ameenit Exot. (p. 34I\ where a man appears in 
the plate riding on a iiorse. This mis representation I should have supposed one of 
the numerous faults for which Kaenipfer censured his engraver (morosus et infelicis 
ingeiui sculptor, p, 3L7); but that lie himself seems to have mistaken a man who 
stands by the side of a horse, for one actually mounted ; “Ambitum. ordilur in ordiue 
** superior! Eques/ 5 &c, (^p, 389), My testimony must be here given in favour of Le 
Brun, who had no reason to imagine that any equestrian figure ever existed at the 
Takht* 4t II esf cependanl tres certain qu'iI oe se trouve aueune figure a cheval en 
** cet endroit ni daus loutes lesruines de Ckelminar; ni la moindre apparence qu7l r 
** y eu ail jamais en.’* (Voyages, p. 441), Arnst 17I8> 
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back, would naturally seem to have preceded the use of 
wheel-carriages with their c omplicated harness. Yet sueh 
are found at Persepolis, (See PI. XLV ; also Money’s i ra¬ 
vels, Vol. II. p. 114; and the Plates of’ Chardin, Le Brun, 
and Niebuhr); and we know that Homer’s heroes were drawn 
in chariots, from which they sometimes descended to com¬ 
bat on foot; but the poet has not described them as fighting 
on horseback( 6i ). The absence of mounted figures might 
authorize an opinion that those sculptures had been execu¬ 
ted before the time of Cyrus, whose precept and example 
first inspired the Persians with a fondness for equestrian 
exercises, of which, until his time, they had been almost 
wholly ignorant ; for in their mountainous country it was 
difficult either to feed or to ride horses, and few', indeed, 
had been ever seen there( 62 ). But Cyrus desired that his 
Persian troops should seem a race of Ilippocentaurs ; he 
furnished them with horses, and they soon deemed it dis- 



( ,< ) Yet the Trojan Monarchy Priam himself, is represented on a precious vase of 
most ancient workmanship, as mounted on horseback ; his name, written over him, 
leaving no doubt of the person intended, (See Miliin's Monum, Tnedits. Tome II, p- 
78), And a hero, by M. Mill in (ib.) pronounced to be indubitably Theseus, who 
flourished before the war of Troy, appears as an equestrian warrior fighting against 
Amazons, on another most ancient and valuable vase, of which the paintiug is sup¬ 
posed to have been executed after a design of Phidias, 

(* 2 ) E» frepoxus yap to ftaXtirov tivat Kat rptfuv it tttovs riu itvwuv opetrrj 
ov<T7) T7i x w P a * Kat l ^ eiV l7C7roy navv awaviov nv* Xenoph, Cyrop* Lib* I. p. 8, Land. 
1764)* 
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graceful to make even the shortest march on foot; for so 
he had ordained^ 3 ). 

6, Nor any figure of a woman. In the article immediately 
preceding I confirmed the testimony of Le Brim, but must 
here dissent from his opinion respecting the figures which he 
regards as females; those behind the king or chief, holding 
an umbrella, and. a fly-flapper or some thing similar over 
his head, at the first sight, it may be confessed, appeared to 
me as women. Niebuhr also imagined one to be a female( 64 ). 
But after frequent inspection I would pronounce them 
either beardless youths, or men, whose faces, (the marble 
having been injured) no longer exhibit their beards. A fe¬ 
male figure has been already described among sculptures 
near Shiraz , (p. 48); and another is visible at Naksh i Rustam; 
Among the monuments also near Kirmdnshah; and on several 
medals and gems with Pahlavi inscriptions, females are disco¬ 
vered ; and two figures at Naksh i Rejeb wear a very feminine 
aspect; but all these are of the Sasanian times, and may be 
reckoned modern in comparison with the Persepolitan sculp¬ 
tures. Winkelmann declares that figures of women are not 


{“) Aur^pov ttvat ois av utttovs Tropinw* ay rts $avr) iropEvofievoS, eav 

r£ TroWqv tar re o\tyt}v o&oy Sie'h&Eiv iva icai tt avranamv otwvTat 

Tjfxasot avSpuwoi twau (Xeiioph, Cyrop, Lib. IV, p. 98), 

( w ) See u Voyages de Le Brum,” p, 273! 274, PL 143,148,152, 153* Niebuhr* 
Voyages, Tome II, p. 120), 
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seen on the ancient monuments of the Persians( 65 ). They 
occur, however, on cylindrical gems, found mostly in the 
region of Babylon, though often styled Persepolitan. (See 
VoJ. I. p. 424). 

7. Nor any sculpture representing ships, or alluding to naval 
or marine affairs. Whatever vessels the Persians may have 
used tor commercial purposes on that gulf ’which separates 
their coast from Arabia, they do not appear, on classical 
authority, to have had any ships of war until the descen¬ 
dants of Cyrus invaded countries bordering on the Medi¬ 
terranean sea; and even then, they employed ships and 
sailors procured for the occasion in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoe¬ 
nicia, and neighbouring provinces which they had rendered 
tributary. Navigation could have been but little practised 
by the Persians while their religion taught them that it was 
impious to contaminate rivers or the sea, even by spitting. 
(Herodot. I. 138. Piin. Nat. Hist. XXX, 2). Some rare 
Oriental Manuscripts furnish anecdotes respecting the naval 
affairs of Persia in early ages; but this subject must be 
resumed hereafter. 


8. Nor any arches; although several appear in that extraor¬ 
dinary View of Persepolis etched by the celebrated Hollar, 
and already noticed, (Vol. I. pref. p. xxiii), as partly the 



(*) “ On ne voit point de figures de femmes snr les monumens des Perses. M Hist, 
de 1'Art de 1‘Antiq. Tome I. p. 126, (Leipzig, 1761), 
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offspring of imagination ; it illustrates the Travels of Sir 
Thomas Herbert, (third edition, l66o). One arch, also, 
is erroneously represented in the View given by Heer Her¬ 
bert de Jager, in Valentyn's Dutch Collection of Voyages, 
(Vol. V. 221), a large and handsome engraving, of which, 
however, this is not the only fault. The doors and windows 
at the Takht are constructed as in PI. XLI, fig. 7. It is 
probable that arches were not introduced into the works 
of Persian Princes until the third or fourth century. Morier 
has delineated one among the ruins of Shapur; others are 
found in the mountain near Kirmdmhdh , (See Olivier); and 
according to Ives's view, the palace of Ch os roes or Kiius- 
rau, now called Tak i Kesra , (about twenty miles from Bagh¬ 
dad), still exhibits a multiplicity of arches. 

9* Nor any human figure sitting cross-legged, or resting on 
the knees and heels , according to modern usage in Persia. The 
only figure represented sitting is the king; he appears on 
several pilasters, (See PI. XLI, fig. 8). His chair is very 
high, and he sits in the European manner. So on a chair 
which from its height and antique fashion strongly remind¬ 
ed me of this, I saw the reigning Monarch of Persia sit du¬ 
ring a ceremony of which an account shall be given in its 
proper place. 

10. Nor any human figure iti a state of nudity ; and I may 
add, nor any object in the slightest degree indecent; two cir- 
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cumstances which almost peculiarly distinguish these Per- 
sepolitan sculptures from the monuments of Antiquity 
found in other countries( 66 ). 

11. Nor any vestiges either of wood or of brick. Babylo¬ 
nian and Egyptian remains sufficiently prove the extreme 
antiquity and durability of brick. Wood also has been 
found nearly perfect in very ancient monuments( 67 ). We 
may suppose that beams and boards originally formed a 
part of Jemshi'd's Takht; and even that some had escaped 
the injuries of time and of fire; but it can hardly be imagin¬ 
ed that the peasants would have allowed them to decay 
among the ruins, in a country where trees are exceedingly 
scarce. Regarding the Takht as Darius's Palace described 
by Curtius, and the account of its destruction by fire as au- 

( w ) On one of llie tombs at Naksh i Rustam, ThevenOt’s engraving represents a 
naked figure, resembling our Cupid; but this was a mistake as has been above re¬ 
marked, (p. 270). Chardin having described the mystick figure so frequent among the 
ruins, (See PI. XLI, 8,15, 16), acknowledges that he mistook it, on his first journey 
to Persia, for a winged child, fastened to a cross, and encompassed by a serpent. 
But as the figure is small and ata considerable elevation, this was merely an errour of 
the eye; (Tome ix. p. 84). Thevenfit might have offered the same excuse. But the 
Satyr and other monstrous forms appearing in the “ Beautez de la Perse,” (Fig. Ill, 
PI. p. 60) are absolutely creatures of imagination. 

O By many hundred years more ancient than the Tak Kesra or 

Palace of the Persian kings near Baghdad; a magnificent edifice which was piliao ed 
in the seventh and dismantled in the eighth century; yet on one of its lofty walls two 
enterprising Americans having lately climbed with much difficulty,found some remains 
of Indian Teak wood, which had been u-ed in the construction, and was still perfect- 
ly sound. Of this they tools a piece to Bombay, where it was examined by an English 
gentleman from whom I learned the circumstance. 
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thentick, various travellers have expected to find upon the 
marble some traces of conflagration ; from the very durable 
nature of charcoal we might, perhaps, as reasonably hope to 
discover fragments of carbonized cedar( 68 ). 

12. Nor any remains of gilding. Yet some of our old 
travellers positively affirm that they saw gold still fresh upon 
many objects in the Tahiti ( 69 J. We know that the Greeks 
and Romans disfigured (according to our refined taste) many 
of their noblest statues by gilding, and painting. Those 
which once decorated the Parthenon at Athens, were ori¬ 
ginally gilded and painted, as Dr, Clarke informs us, (Trav. 
HI. p. 147); and we learn from Maffei, Winkelmann, Er- 
nesti and others, that the equestrian statue of Marcus Aure¬ 
lius, the Apollo and the Hercules of the Capitol, the four 
horses of Venice, and many admirable fragments besides, 
retain vestiges of gilding ; which, it is even said, the Medi- 
cean Venus still exhibits in her hair. As Sir Thomas Her¬ 
bert above quoted, mentions gold upon the Persepolitan 
friezes, so Lusieri and Eauvel, eminent for their successful 

( es ) The Cedar which formed a considerable portion of this Royal Palace, soon 
caught and widely communicated the flames; “Malta cedro aedificata erat regia; quae, 
<f ceieriter igne concepto, late fudit iucendium” (Q, Curt, Lib. V. c. 7). 

( M ) “ In other some places/' says Herbert (Trav, p. 152* 3d, edit 1665), “ the 
*' gold also that was laid upon the free 2 and cornish, as also upon the trim of vests, 
“ was also in us perfect lustre as if it had been but newly done/' Daulier says of 
the inscriptions, . “IJ paroist eucor& plusieurs de ces caracteres quits ant este do/ez/’ 
(Beaut, de la Perse,p, 61;; dee also Chardin, (T. IX, p> 107), and Krempfer, (p. 333)*, 
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researches in Greece, believe that the frieze of the Parthenon 
had been gilded and painted( 70 ). Suspecting that the 
Greeks might have learned this bad taste from the Persians, 
in whose buildings it was reasonable to suppose a profusion 
of barbarick ornament, I sought throughout the Takht 
those traces of gilding mentioned by former travellers ; but 
am inclined to think, (for at first it deceived myself), that 
what they have described as gold, is a certain yellowish 
substance resembling thick oil-paint or varnish become ex¬ 
tremely hard; this shines in many places as if polished, so 
that when viewed at a distance in full sunshine, it wears a 
metallick appearance. Some pieces of the Persepolitan 
marble in my collection are partially coated with this yellow 
substance ; particularly those bearing the inscriptions mark¬ 
ed 6, 10, 11, 13, and 17, in Ph XLVII. It is found also, 
on different parts of some few figures, window-frames and 
door-ways, in irregular patches and stripes, where it scarcely 

( w ) See Haygarths ft Greece, 11 p. 233. He thinks that a passage of Euripides may 
allude to some golden ornament on the frieze ; (Iph. in Tatir, 128), “evorvXorv 
Nawp xpvtnipais Bptyicovsi'* and iliat the Spiytcos of Alciuous’s palace (Odyss, \ II. 87), 
described as blue or azure, was the frieze* In support of this ingenious author’s opin¬ 
ion, I may here refer to the account, given by Millin, of a beautiful relief brought 
from the Parthenon, where it ornamented the frieze. It is of Pentetiek marble, and 
represents two men and six women. In some places it was found to have been covered 
with paint; the ground being blutf, the hair and different parts of the bodies gilded. 
(Monura. Inedits. Tome 11. p. 48). On the ancient custom of painting statues, tombs, 
and temples among various nations, many excel lent‘remarks are offered by Mr, Wal¬ 
pole in his " Memoirs on Em op. and Asiat. Turkey,” p, 378, et seep (4lo. 1817). 
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could have been ornamental, and appears almost as the effect 
of accident^ 1 ). No traces either of gold or of paint were 
visible on the figures which Mr. Mo tier’s workmen brought 
to light in May (1811), when, with him, I examined them, 
and should have almost imagined, from their fresh and per¬ 
fect state, that they had been newly executed. It is pro¬ 
bable that the accumulated rubbish from which these ' 
sculptures were then cleared, had concealed and preserved 
them above two thousand years. Mr. Morier has noticed 
them in his “ Second Journey” (p. 75) ; and I can vouch 
for the accuracy of a delineation which he made on the spot, 
and with which, there is reason to hope, he will soon gra-v 
ti.iy the publick. 

13. Nor any insulated statue } or sculptured figure separated: 
from the general mass of marble, and showing in full relief the 
entire form of any object. I do not here allude to whatever 
figures rested on the columns before-mentioned, (p, 258), 
but to the sculptures on the staircases, doorways, pilasters, 
and other parts of the Takht ; also at the tombs ; all of which 

t 7 *) M»D’Hancarvilie imagined that the letters of inscriptions had been gilded, so as 
to become more legible from their contrast with the black marble; (Rech, sur les. 
Antiq. de la Perse, p* 147). He quotes Chardin, who says ** Von diroit que ces 
** lettres auroient ete dorees; car il y en a plusieurs, et surtout ties Majuscules, oft 
** il paroit encore de IVr/ 1 IX* p. 107)* But as far as my observations extended, 

the yellow paint or size, wheresoever it appeared on inscriptions, covered the smooth 
surface of the marble, but had not* in any instance, entered the hollow or body 
the letters* 
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are low reliefs ; few projecting above two inches from the 
level surface of the marble. It has been already observed, 
(Vol. I. p. 294), that the fallen statue of Ska'pu'r, (See 
PI. XIX), was probablj 7 (in Persia) the only representation, 
of a human form, so detached by the original artist from a 
mass of stone that the spectator might walk round it as an 
insulated column. 

14, Nor any figure that has ever actually been an object of 
idolatrous veneration. In the third chapter it was shown, on 
very high authority, that the ancient Persians abhorred the 
worship of images. X et some travellers have fancied that 
the Persepolitan columns may have supported idols( 72 ), and 


others have compared the Takht and its sculptures to an 
Indian Pagoda with its horrible divinities( 73 ) ; while that 



0 s ) See Chardin (T. IX. p. 70), who mentions this rather as the opinion of others 
than his own. Daulier Deslaudes supposes idois on the columns, as quoted, p. 202. 


C s ) Sir T. Herbert describes, '? an image of monstrous shape ; for albeit the body 
“ be like a man, he has dragon’s claws instead of hands, and in other parts is deforro- 
“ i 80 that doubtless it was an idol, and not unlike some Pagotha's I have seen 
'* amongst the Brachmans in the .Mogul’s country, a'! w hich are of as ugly a shape 
as can be imagined.” (Tiav. p. 153, 3d edit). He also describes (p. 156), “ the 
“ image of their grand Pagolha; a Daemon of an uncouth and ugly shape” and 
" of a gigantive size,” "discovering a most dreadfidl visage’twist man and beast;” a 
large maw under his chin ; seven arms on each side, and vulture’s claws, &c. ; these 
arms he thinks may signify on one side " the terrene power and dominion those kings 
“ had over so many kingdomes or provinces; and the other a mysterious type of the 
“ seven great planets," &c. From this description Hollar has delineated in a plate 
above noticed, (p. 232), the uncouth and ugly Daemon; but whatever figure may 
have deceived Herbert, none even resembling this can now be discovered, nor, in my 
opinion, ever existed among the sculptures of Persepotis. Tavernier having men- 
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extraordinary work, the Dab 1st an, seems to indicate Jem- 
shi'o’s Throne as a stupendous Idol-temple, in which, under 
various forms, the Planets were adored above seven thou¬ 
sand years ago( 74 ). 

The winged circle or mystical figure, perceived on so many 
marbles of the ruins, and the fire-altar at the tombs, re¬ 
late undoubtedly to objects once held in veneration ; but 
we must not suppose that any sanctity was attributed to 
those sculptures themselves more than to similar devices on 
gems and medals. The heroes who combat lions or griffins 
may allude to historical or fabulous achievements of illus¬ 
trious personages ; or may possess some recondite significa¬ 
tion ; the monstrous quadrupeds also at the gate-way, the 
sphinxes, unicorns, lotoses, cypresses, and other sculptures 
may be, at once, symbolical and ornamental/ 5 ). Butin the 


tioned the columns and chambers, (Voyages, Lib*V*p. "7*29), says, “tout eela ensemble 
persuadant aisement a ceux qui out veil coniine moi les principales Pagodes des 
« tildes, qne j'ay bien considcrees, que Tcheeiminar n'aest& autrefois qu’un Temple 
* 6 <ie faux Dieux/' 

( T4 j See the ''New Asiatick Miscellany,” pp* 121, 125, (Calcutta, 41o. 1789). To 
the Dabhtdn 1 must refer more particularly in a future section* Meanwhile I have 
stated the most moderate calculation; for if the Idol-Temple of fstakhr, (or Perse- 
polls), was founded by MAHA'BA'D,(as we read in the Dabistdn, p* 131, properly 143), 
its antiquity extends to so many millions of years that the number is scarcely com¬ 
prehensible, (id, p 101)* 

( 7S ) See M* D'Hancarville’s fanciful theory of the Soleil Diurne/' and ** Soleil 
Nocturne/'represented by the great quadrupeds at the gate-way* The lion devour¬ 
ing an ox or bull, is the triumph or resurrection of the diurnal sum The human 
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greater number of figures, the monarch and his attendants,, 
the ranks of soldiers, the charioteers, the men who lead * 
horses, oxen, camels, rams, or other beasts, and those who 
carry in their hands various articles of ambiguous appear¬ 
ance, I can discover nothing more than representations,, 
probably accurate in the most minute details, of real cere¬ 
monies and processions. As to the figures which crowned 
the columns, I would suppose, judging from their present 
remains, that they had been heads and fore-parts of beasts,, 
projecting, like the capitals at the tombs, (See PI. XLI. 
fig. 20), so as to exceed considerably in width the cylindri¬ 
cal shafts, and thereby support more conveniently the. 
beams of a roof or ceiling. 

15. Nor certain combinations of the elementary character J* 
that appear in inscriptions on bricks , cylindrical gems , and dif- 
fevent remnants of antiquity found near Babylon. Such as 
that combination with which many of the Babylonian in¬ 
scriptions begin, ; also [jjfp= and others more or less 
complicated, although equally belonging to the arrow-head¬ 
ed, nail-headed, or cuneiform alphabet. 

% 

The reader will easily believe that this catalogue of nega¬ 
tive remarks might have been considerably augmented, when 

figure ulnch stabs a Hen or griffin is the nocturnal sun, armed with the poniard of 
Mithras; and that personage whom common eyes generally regard as the king, is no 
less than the Divinity himself, according to this ingenious Antiquary, Kech. sur ies 
Ant, de ia Perse,'* at the end of “Reck, sur les Arts de la Gr&ce*’)* 
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he considers the great extent of those stupendous ruins; the 
seeming anomalies of their plan; the extraordinary style of 
their architecture; the labyrinths or narrow passages which 
have been excavated with much art in the adjacent mountain, 
and of which no traveller has yet ascertained either the ter¬ 
mination, or the mysterious design( 76 ); the multiplicity of 
ornamental devices on the ruins; and, above all, of the 
human figures which their sculptures exhibit; amounting, by 
a moderate calculation, to above twelve hundred ; those 
representing beasts of different kinds being probably almost 
one hundred ( 7T ). 

( ?e ) Chardin appears fo have ventured in these tempting excavations beyond 
any other European, One of those near the Tombs into which I advanced until 
Stagnant water and foul air rendered further progress almost impossible, leads to a 
taUsmanick diamond; this, with the assistance of a most vigilant dragon, guards 
such inestimable treasures as baffle all description, A Persian who, two or three 
centuries ago, had crept through this subterraneous labyrinth and obtained one 
momentary glance at the charkh almas (gwU31 ^-) or <f Diamond of Fate," was so 
terrified and astonished at the vision, that he expired on his return to the entrance 
before he could relate half the wonders of the cavern, I have reason to suspect 
tliat a neighbouring passage has been, within some few years, purposely obstructed 
with masses of stone, lest the treasures might become a prey to European infidels, 

CO This was the result of observations made at perfect leisure by Le Brun, who 
passed three months (in 1704) among the ruins, (Voyage, pp, 270, 452)* Daulier 
Deal ancles, after a hasty inspection, believed that the number of reliefs exceeded two 
thousand* (Beaut* de la Perse, p* 62), Niebuhr thinks that Le Brun has not exag¬ 
gerated in stating the figures of men and beasts to be thirteen hundred. (Voyage* 
Tome IL p* 122)* It is probable that twice this number have been destroyed or 
removed; some used in the walls of neighbouring villages; and others taken to a 
greater distance, as the doors at Mader i Suleiman near Shirdz^ (See p, 41); which 
Niebuhr (II. p. 116) believed to have once ornamented the edifice marked L in my 
plan, (PI* XL1); several are preserved in European cabinets; and many yet remain at 
the Tukht concealed in rubbish. 
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Such is my feeble attempt to describe what I could but 
imperfectly examine during part of two days in May, and of 
three in July; monuments among which an individual 
should reside uninterruptedly for several weeks, if desirous , 
of making accurate measurements and delineations of all the 
interesting objects; a task he could hardly execute in less 
than two months according to Kaempfer( 7S ) ; while Herbert, 
in a passage before quoted, (Vol. I. pref. p. xxiii), would 
44 allow twice two moneths,' 7 even to an 44 expert limbner” 
44 ere he can make a perfect draughtMandelslo, notwith-- 
standjng the general ruin of PersepoJis, declares that there is, 
4< yet as much left as would find work for a good able- 
44 painter for six months’^ 79 ); and Chardin extends this 
period to a year or more( 8C) )... 

That I have not exaggerated the wonders of Jems iuTfs . 
Throne, will be evident on a reference to the accounts given 
by most respectable persons of various countries, who in dif¬ 
ferent ages have visited its ruins. Not only youthful travel¬ 
lers glowing with lively imaginations, but those of sober 
judgment matured by the experience of many years, seem, 
as they approach, this venerable monument, to be inspired 



n “Ei vix bimestris ill loco niOFa suffecerit,” Amcenit.Exot. p. 335, 


O See “Mandelslo’s Travels” p. 5; (English translation by Davies, Loncl, 
1002, folio). 

C) 11 m ’auroit fallu demeurer un an et plus sur le lieu,”&c. Tome IX. (p. Si), 
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by the genius of Eastern romance; and their respective 
languages scarcely furnish epithets capable of expressing 
with adequate energy the astonishment and admiration exci¬ 
ted by such a stupendous object( B1 ). 

C 11 ) It is the “grande & antiditWma fabriea,” of Della Valle, (Lettera XV, Ottob. 
^1, 16*21); the “ MerveJIous Structure/' of which the “wills in their perfection 
“doubtless expressed an unspeakable majesty, and art unparalleled;” that “incoru- 
“parable structure which has so far the precedency, that Don Garcias de Si/lva 
“Figueroa, (Ambassador Anno Bom . 1819, to Shaw Abbas from Philip the third of 
fC Spain), upon his view, not onely prefers it before all he saw at Rome, but con¬ 
cludes, that it is undoubtedly the only monument in the world at this day without 
“imposture; yea, far exceeding (says he) all other miracles of the earth* we can 
fl either see or hear of at this day. Give me leave therefore to add, that here (where 
** I may say Materiam mperabat opus, tlie materials are rich but much more esti- 
° mable the workmanship). Nature and art seem to conspire towards the creating 
“ amazement and pleasure both in senee and intellect; the present mines retaining 
“such a majesty," <Kc. (Herbert's Tiav. pp. 117, 153,158, 3d. edit). It is the 
“august place/* vast fa brick of extraordinary elegance and workmanship ; noble ca- 
"verns with stately scidptures/*—“ an admirable piece overlooking all the plait)/* 
so quaintly described by Fryer, (pp. 251, 252). The “ fameux monument/' the 
“plus superbes et plus fa me uses manures rle l f antiquit^/ J the “magnifiques restes/* 
“auguste edifice,” precietix monument/ 1 incomparable/' &c. of Chardin, who talks 
with rapture of its “ mcrveilleuses colomnes/* its “grand et merveilleux ebeeur/' and 
other parts, declaring “ eufin je n'ai jamais rien vfl ni eonjfi de si grand ni de si 
“ nmgujfique/'(Tome IX. pp. 50, 51, 52,75,77,154, Rouen,!723), OfthePersepoli- 
tan ruins TJieveuot says that they “ effectiveraent sont aujourd 1 hui en Perse ce que 
“ sont Jcs Fy ram ides cn Egypte, ces t a dire ce qu'il y a de plus beau a voir ejj son 
“genre et plus digiie d'ftre remarqne,' (Voyages, Tome IV, p. 498, Amst. 1727)* 
See also the 44 fameuses rubies/'—“un despJus beaux restes de I'antiquite, tout y est 
“magnifique/ 1 &c. of Daulier De shinties,(Beaut, de hi Perse, pp. 55, G2). The “operis 
“ niiiguiticentiam,”—“insolitam magiiitudinein," scdificia. plura ac splendidissima/’&c, 
of Kaempfer, (pp. 330, 334)* Father Angelo pronounces the Persepotitau monu¬ 
ments “Romae collisseo louge prt»stantiora/’ (Gazoph. Pers* p, 283); and they are 
enthusiastically praised by Mandelslo, Le Brun, Niebuhr, Franekiin and every other 
traveller except Tavernier and Ferrieres Sauveboeuf, respectiug whose dissentient 
opinions 1 shall offer some remarks in the Appendix. 
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Many learned Europeans who in their closets have cool ly: 
examined the relations of those travellers, appear equally to; 
entertain the most exalted ideas of Persepolis ; and Oriental 
writers sufficiently evince their opinion of its antiquity and 
beauty, when they declare it the work of Caiumers, (whom 
some confound with Adam); or of preternatural beings em¬ 
ployed by king Solomon ; or even of spirits supposed to have 
existed long before the creation of man. 

VI. But as any conjectures or observations that might here 
be offered on the history of those remains, would seem 
equally applicable to others in their vicinity, I reserve them 
for a subsequent portion of this chapter, which, under the 
general title of Persepolis, comprehends the ample territory of 
that ancient capital, the plain of Marvdasht or Istakhr. Here 
the traveller who has not leisure for a minute examination 
of every object, passes, in many places, fragments of marble 
columns, door-ways, and other vestiges indicating structures 
conformable in style to those of Jemsiii'd's Throne, lie 
glances at various small niches cut in the rock, and so 
high that it is difficult to imagine how they were made or 
for what purpose ; but his attention is powerfully attracted 
when, having proceeded northward about two miles, he 
arrives at Naksh i Rejeb; and must be fixed when he ad¬ 
vances, and beholds the tombs and sculptures at Naksh i 
Rustam , distant from the Tukht nearly four miles, or perhaps 
four and a half; the road being occasionally more or less 
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circuitous, according to the state of those streams which 
intersect the plain and which it is necessary to cross. 

The recess called Naksh i JXejcb (jftlf) {f the portrait 
“ or representation of Rejeb”( 82 ), is a chamber cut in the 
rock but open at top ; the face opposite its entrance, and 
that on each side, exhibit numerous figures, one of which is 
supposed to represent the imaginary hero Rejeb, or Rajab 
as the name is here pronounced. The sculptures, however, 
are all memorials of the early kings descended from Sa'sa'n 
; particularly of Ardashi'r and his son Sha'pu'r, 
who are easily recognized from the resemblance to their 
heads on medals and other monuments. Of four tablets 
sculptured in the solid rock, that on the left of a person 
entering the recess, represents Sha'pu'b on horseback, with 
nine attendants or guards on foot, as in Niebuhr’s Plate 
XXXII, fig. 1, (Tome II), and Morier’s Plate XX, (Vol. I). 
These travellers have also delineated (Nieb. ibid. fig. B; 
Morier, Vol. I. Plate XIX), another large tablet, which ex¬ 
presses, in my opinion unequivocally, the participation of 
regal power between Ardashi'r and Sha'pu'r. As my 



("? Tlie Arabick word Naksh ((jUu) signifies a representation either painted of 
sculptured ; and Lias deceived the learned Bryant, more celebrated for his skill in 
mythology than for success in etymological inquiries. He traces it through Nachi 9 
NeqftOt AVgw, Anaco $ to Awe, signifying (like the Greek Avaf) a chief or king- 
thus IMttcki Rustan, (properly Rmtam) $ says he f signifies the lord or prince ftustan, 
(Anc. Mythol. Vol. L p. 90. 3d. edit). 
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sketch, on comparison with the engravings above-quoted, 
seemed to differ from them in some slight circumstances, 
I offer it to the reader, such as it is, (See PI. XLVIII, fig. 
1), not presuming, however, on any superior accuracy ( S3 ). 
Of the other two tablets my delineations are probably the 
first hitherto (1819) consigned to the engraver. One (PI. 
XLVIII, fig. 2), alludes to the participation of empire 
between two horsemen, perhaps the same illustrious per¬ 
sonages who in fig. 1, appear on foot; and the other tablet 
(fig. 3) shows the bust of a man who points with his finger 
to a Pahlavi inscription of several lines beautifully cut and 
apparently uninj ured ; but so high above the spectator that 
without a ladder or some such means of elevation, it would 
have been scarcely possible to copy the letters. A bush 
partly conceals this sculpture; and two or three gentlemen 
acknowledged to me that on their first visit it had altogether 
escaped their notice. An exact copy of the inscription 
would be a most desirable object. 


The first-mentioned tablet contains three inscriptions ; 
two on the breast ofSnA ; PuVs horse, and one near it on 



( M ) To this fine sculpture I alluded ill Vol. T, (p. 350), as perhaps indicating re¬ 
trospectively or episodically by the small figures, that memorable game of chu*a% 
Which Sha Pu’r whilst a child and of suspected birth, played with other boys, in the 
presence of ARBASHIR, when, by a display of boldness he proved himself that 
monarch's son, and was soon after admitted to a share in the imperial dignity, as we 
learn from Tabri, Firdausi, ami many subsequent writers. This participation of" 
empire is commemorated on other sculptures and on medals; (See Voi. 1 , p ■ 
and shall again be noticed in the Appendix to this volume* 
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the smooth rock. These are engraved in the Miscellaneous 
(or last) Plate of this Volume, (Nos.21 , 19> 20), although 
my copies may not perhaps be more accurate than those 
made by Niebuhr, (Tome II, PI. XXVII. F. G. H); and 
so ingeniously deciphered by M. de Sacy, (Mem. sur div. 
Antiq. de la Perse); but since they vary in the forms of 
certain letters and in the position of a word, it seemed ad- 
viseable to give them as traced by myself on the spot. In 
the 15th Article of the Appendix, which explains the Mis¬ 
cellaneous Plate, some remarks are offered respecting these 
inscriptions.. 

We now proceed to the place absurdly called, like many 
others in Persia exhibiting the figures of chiefs or warriors, 
Naksh i Rustam J&) “ the portrait of Rustam,” a hero 
most celebrated in the Romances of this country. Here, on 
the rock which has been smoothed perpendicularly, wc be¬ 
hold four fronts of tombs resembling generally those at the 
Takht ; also various tablets of different dimensions. The en¬ 
trances into those tombs appear to be from thirty to forty 
feet above the level ground ; and were probably excavated 
by the same race of kings who constructed the Takht ; but 
the chisel has also been actively employed to commemorate 
princes of a later dynasty ; for on tablets under the tombs, 
and others near them, we discover many interesting figures 
of the Sassanians; larger than the natural size, like those at 
Nafah i Rcjeb ; and in spirited relief though some much in-- 
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jured. It would seem that the more modern artists took ad¬ 
vantage of the labour bestowed by their predecessors in 
smoothing the rock ; and chose this conspicuous situation to 
celebrate the glory of Ardashi’r, whom I regard as one of 
the two personages on horseback, holding between them the 
royal diadem,and delineated byKaempfer, LeBrun, Niebuhr 
and Morier. The other mounted personage, in my opinion, 
represents Sha'pu'r, who in this tablet receives from his 
father a share in the supreme dominion, and whom I recog¬ 
nize in two equestrian combats, (See Ksempfer, p. 318, 320, 
and Morier, Vol, I. PL XVI and XVII)j also in the conquer¬ 
or who bestows mercy on a suppliant captive, perhaps a Ro¬ 
man, (See Le Brun, PI. 168, and Niebuhr, Tab. xxxiii). 
Indeed the names of A rtaxares and Sapores, Artahsh etr 
and Siia'pu'hri) are sufficiently manifest in some Greek 
and Pahlavi inscriptions at this place( 84 ). 

To these illustrious founders of the Sassanian dynasty we 
may add their descendant Baiira'm (or Varahra'n), who 
seems distinguished on one tablet by his winged crown ; 
and an inscription, near the figure of a king, presents 
his name most legibly expressed in Pahlavi characters 
iyKfl»12 (Varahra'n). This remarkable inscription consists 
of at least one hundred and twenty very long lines; but many 

< M ) Deciphered and fully illustrated (after Niebuhr’s copy) by M. de Sacy in the 
Mem. sur div. Aotiq. de la Perse.” 
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have been nearly obliterated ; 1 copied; however, besides the 
name of Vara he a j n, those imperfect sentences, and un¬ 
connected words, ( or possibly mere parts of words), which 
are given in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 17, regretting that 
the want of time would not allow me to make an entire 
transcript of what, perhaps, may justly be considered as the 
most considerable, and even in its defaced condition, the 
finest specimen of pure Sassanian Pahlavi. My pencilled 
sketch of one tablet which contains a female figure, has 
been accidentally torn, and in some parts effaced ; but 
enough remains to show that it did not wholly agree 
with the delineation made by Ksempfer, (p. 321), nor 
with. X-e Brun’s (PI. 169). It represents the cap of him 
who stands behind the king or principal male personage 
as in the Miscellaneous Plate, (fig. 16). To these tablets 
the earliest date that I would assign is the third century; 
whilst the four tombs above them appear to me coeval with 
the Takht, and by many hundred years more ancient than 
the Sassanian sculptures. These Tombs so nearly resemble 
each other that the little sketch of one (PI. XLVIII, fig. 6) 
will give a general idea of all; and prove that they agree 
in almost every respect with the sepulchral monuments, 
at the Takht, (See PI. XLI, fig. 19). A peasant who> 
attended Colonel D’Arcy and me during our visit at 
Naksh i Rustam, informed us that two or three years before,, 
he had assisted an English gentleman (Captain Sutherland,, 
as we afterwards learned) in ascending to one of the tombs, 
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and exploring its recesses. Yet the difficulty and danger 
of this undertaking, have induced most travellers to content 
themselves with gazing at objects so high in the perpendi¬ 
cular face of a rock, that the entrance into the lowest 
excavation is probably thirty feet above a person on the 
ground ( ?5 ). 

To us it appeared that the least difficult of access 
would be the last Tomb on the left, opposite an ex¬ 
traordinary square edifice (hereafter described) and over one 
of the tablets representing an equestrain combat. Up 
to the low and narrow doorway of this tomb, we were, 
hut not without much trouble, dragged by our servants ; 
for they climbing circuitously had ascended to the summit 
of the mountain and thence let down a rope to which 
was fastened the long silk sash of Colonel D’Arcy who first 
entered the excavation. I followed by the same means: 

( t3 ) Pietro della Valle thought it impossible to reach the tombs without a ladder, 
** in alto dove senza scala non si potrebbe andare.” (Lett. XV, 1021), Fryer was 
satisfied to stare on them from beneath, they being fit only for A(lasses, or for wing- 
€ * ed folk to look into ; there being no passage to them/' &c* (Trat\ p. 253)* Char¬ 
din did not himself enter them, but he encouraged a servant ** qui etoit hardt el rcso- 
#F !ti/' by a promise of “trois ecus,” to climb up and examine one of the sepulchres- 
u on y entre en baissaut la tete sur les genoux* Nul Emopeen tfy est jamais entre, que 
<f je sache; cela aussi est tres difficile, parce que la breche est environ a treute pieds 
** dll rez de eliausseeet que la niontagne est fort roidc et droite partont/' (Tome 
IX,. p. 120, Rouen 1723;. Le Brun was very desirous of exploring them himself, 
but, says he, ** je trouvai la chose trop hazardcuse et ne pus me resoudre a Fen- 
** treprendre (Voyages, p- 283)* Niebuhr also thought the ascent too dangerous, 
" qn'on ne sauroit y grimper sans danger de perdre la vie/’ <&c, (Tome II, p. 127, 
Amst, 1780), 
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■and found myself in a chamber, thirty five feet long ac¬ 
cording to my measuring-tape; seven feet broad at each 
end ; eight in the middle; its plan being as delineated 
in PI. XLVIII, fig. S. This measurement does not in¬ 
clude the depth of three arches or recesses, hollowed like 
the chamber itself in the solid rock, and forming sepul¬ 
chral vaults, each nine feet long, and five feet and a half 
broad. The sketch given in Plate XLVIII, fig, 7, will show 
the form of those recesses, the immense slabs, all of the 
same rock, which cover the vaults, (and which it would have 
been impossible to lift or even move without the assistance 
of several men), and the fracture in one vault made proba¬ 
bly by the violators of these tombs, who, we may suppose, 
while taking out the body in search of treasure, raised and 
propped the stone cover until, having accomplished their 
object, they let it fall in its original situation. Through the 
aperture it w r as easy to ascertain that this vault contained 
nothing more than some pieces of stone, and we must 
naturally suspect that the other two had been rifled ; yet 
from their present appearance I should not think myself 
justified in affirming that such spoliation had ever oc¬ 
curred. Within this chamber, of which the ceiling is arched 
like the recesses, (and about ten feet where highest), all 
parts are of the plainest execution ; we could not discover 
one letter of an inscription ; not one figure, not even a 
.stroke of the chisel that might be reckoned ornamental; 
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the sole inlet perceptible to us, (for some have imagined 
a more secret entrance) was the little doorway. Front 
this we descended by the same means that had raised- us,. 

To our Persian companion I now applied for infor¬ 
mation respecting the other tombs; of those, he believed,, 
the second and third bad been explored; but he de¬ 
clared that according to local tradition, the fourth, or 
last on the right of a person approaching the mountain,, 
was still replete with treasures, as originally deposited 
its greater elevation and other circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, having rendered vain all the efforts, of those^ 
who endeavoured to enter it.. 

The next object of our examination was a remarkable 
edifice, (See PI. X'LVllI, fig. 5), opposite to the Tomb 
from which we had descended. It is a square of twenty 
two or twenty three feet, each face; and nearly thirty 
feet high; constructed of white marble in a most substan¬ 
tial manner,. Of the flat roof one great stone has been 
dislodged from its place by the violence of man or of 
an earthquake, and now projects near a corner of the 
front wall, or that facing the mountain. Some violence,, 
also, has effected a considerable fissure in the lower 
part of that front wall, immediately under a small door- 
way, up to which we climbed about eleven, feet from, 
the ground, and introduced ourselves, not very easily, 
into a square chamber, twelve feet three inches in length-. 
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and width, and probably twenty feet high. The light 
entering at this doorway, (and there is not any other 
aperture) enabled us to perceive that the walls were 
without sculptures or ornaments whatsoever; and the only 
inscriptions visible were some /lames scratched by Euro¬ 
pean travellers, chiefly members of our own embassy. 
If confidence might be placed in recollection, assisted 
by a half-obliterated note pencilled within an hour after 
my visit to this chamber, I would describe the ceiling 
as composed of two, and only two, immense marble 
slabs. In the front wall, externally, are many small oblong 
perpendicular niches; and a multiplicity of the same 
sized niches, besides a few ol larger dimensions resem— 
bling windows, appear in each of the other three faces: 
but none sink deep into the stone; nor, consequently, 
can they ever have admitted either light or air. 

For this extraordinary building as for most of their an¬ 
cient monuments, the Persians readily find a name; our 
guide called it the Kerenndi Khdneh (<eU- ^J) or “Sta¬ 
tion of the Trumpets;” another man, the Nakdreh Khdneh 
*jtiu) or “ Kettle-drum house/’ and the Keel Khudd 
before mentioned, (p. )91), assured me that it was the 
Caabah of Zara tusiit, or Zoroaster( 86 ). 



(**) This edifice would naturally suggest, to a Mohammedan, the idea of that 
celebrated house or Temple at Mecca, the Caabah , so called from its cubical form, 
signifying a die; and held in religious veneration by pious Mmelrndns, See 
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Not far distant are two solid objects, (See PL XL VII I, 
fig. 4), which Ksempfer (p. 308) supposes to have served 
as beacons; and Le Brun (PL 171) strangely entitles “deux 
“petits edifices;" they are evidently formed from a pro¬ 
tuberance of the rock itself; each is about five feet and 
a half high, and has a cavity at the top which to me. 
appeared so well adapted as a receptacle for the sacred 
fire, that I have not hesitated in a former page (254), 
to style them altars( 87 ). The eminence from which they 
rise is called Sang i Suleim&n (^UaLs <-_&-«) the “Stone ox 
Rock of Solomon/ 7 

As my conjectures respecting the square edifice above 
described, with its numerous niches and false windows 
the sepulchral excavations opposite; and other monu¬ 
ments considered throughout this chapter as vestiges of 
Persepolis, are founded not merely on personal inspection 
of those remains, but on the accounts of that celebrated 

Sales account and view of the (aaba t hi his excellent Preliminary Discourse 
to the English translation of the Kor&n, It is supposed to have been erected bv 
Abraham \ bat the Temple of Mecca appears on good authority as a place ut' ido¬ 
latrous worship many centuries before Mb hammed, 

( ) Pietro della Valle calls them pedestals / and thinks that in thelmltow of their 
summits* might have been preserved the ashes of some human bodies ; but lie allows 
that his memory cou d not furnish any passage in which the burning of their dead 
was recorded as a custom of ihc Persians. lie perceived that the two rudely carved 
pedestals were unseparated portions of the native rock- “1 due piedestalli, ehe io, 
dieeva cod vkini uno all altro, sou pezzi indivisi della medesima rocca del manta 
ef hi propria, a scarpello rozzamente tagluti/* (Lett, XV, Ottob. 21, 1621), 
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city given by various writers ; it seems expedient that a 
brief examination of those accounts should precede any 
statement of my own conjectures or opinions. 

VII. Returning, therefore, to the principal ruins, I shall 
here offer some observations on the names which they 
have born in different ages ; a subject which will lead us 
directly to. the History or Persepolis. We find that in 
the aggregate they form what was sometimes denominated 
(when Ksempfer travelled in 1686, and Le Brun in 1704) 
the Khdmh i Ddrd (yj. &U) or “Mansion of Darius 
and Chardin (T. IX. p. 165) alludes to authors who had 
styled them Takht i Cat Khmrau the “Throne 

of Cai Khu8e.au” or Cyrus( 88 ). Their present most popu¬ 
lar name, Takht i Jam hid “The Throne of Jem- 

siiiT>/’ seems to have superseded only within seventy or 
eighty years, that by which the ruins had been commonly 
designated durihg many centuries; Chehil Minareh (J^») 

( flS ) The learned Sclitk'ard'(in his it Tarick, h e. Series Regum Persia;/" p, 45* 
Tubings 1623;, thought it scarcely, possible that Gai-chosrau, could have been any 
other than the elder Cyrus; ** vix potent alius esse, quam ipse Cyrus, prior sive 
magmis, &c” and Sir William Jones, (in his “ Discourse on the Persians," AsiSt* 
Res. VoL ii* p. 45> Loud. 1001), says ft the great Cyrus, whom 1 call, without fear 
44 of contradiction, Cai-ckosrau ; for 1 shatl then only doubt that the Khosrau of 
g€ Firdami, was ibe Cyrus the first Greek historian, and the hero of the oldest 
"political and moral romance, when 1 doubt that Louis Quatorze> and Lewis the, 
'** Fourteenth, were one and the same French king*" 
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“The Forty Steeples,” or Spires( ss ). A writer who flour¬ 
ished between five and six hundred years ago, relating the 
history of Jem's hi' d, informs us that the city of Istaklir was 
erected by this monarch, (or rather embellished and 
augmented, for it is described in a former passage as 
the capital of Jemsiiid's ancestors). Such was its 
strength and beauty, “that,” says the historian, “ through- 
“ out all the regions of the seven climates, no traveller 
“ had ever beheld an edifice ecpial; and at this day 
“some remains of it are visible in the round or cvlin- 
“ drical columns, and pillars of those mansions called 
“■ Chchilminareh, or the “Forty Spires^).” This name some 
writers have thought given at a time when forty columns 
only remained standing, at least in the Hall marked K, 
(PI, XLI, fig. 1); and one traveller, indeed, has adapted 

(*) Mintir or Min/treh (ajU*). Those lofty slender towers from which, 

at stated times, the Mmilmdfis are called to prayers, A column or pillar is more pro¬ 
perly expressed in Persian by the word Sutun 1, ami we find Jemshid's 

ruined palace accordingly styled ChtltU Sutun iJflr?') or ^ ie u Forty Co¬ 

lumns,” in an article hereafter quoted from the MS, Diet, Burhan Kutw* 

■See the MS, Turtleh Maajem, composed about the year 654 (A, D, 1256 ^ according 
to DTierbelot, (Art. Tarikh Al JMoftgem) ; some accounts state that the author, 
Fazlallah Cazvi'ni, died in 696 (A. D 1296,; but his fellow-comitryomn 
Ahmed alGltaffa'ki declares that he composed the Maajem under a prince 
of Bur 1 at an 7 whose death happened in 760 {A. D. 1S29J. See the MS. Tarikh 
Jehdn Artf, in the section relating to j Lurislan* 
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his calculation to the namef 1 ). But it is evident from 
actual observation, and testimonies above-quoted, that the 
original number exceeded forty, although it did not, 
probably, amount to so many (even including the whole 
terrace) as might be supposed from another name bestowed 
in some manuscripts on these ruins ; Hezdr Sutdn (^~> 
or the “ Thousand Columns/ 5 

To this title is sometimes added, the name of Istakhr 
(^UJ), that city and territory which, we may believe, 
derived their chief glory from the “ Palace of a Thousand 
“Columns/ 5 Thus Hamdallaii Mastowfi closes the 
short section devoted to Queen Hcjma'i ; “ and among 
44 the memorials of her reign is the Hezdr Sutun of 
iy Istakhr, which was ruined by Alexander^) .** Some 
later historians have but slightly altered the words of 
this passage; thus Mj rkhond says, “and among the 
“ structures erected by her is the Hezdr Sutun of Istakhr , 
“ which Alexander the Grecian ruined^ 33 ). 



( 0J ) “In this august place only eighteen pillars of forty remain, about fifty foot 
“high, and half au ell diameter, of the distance of eight paces one from another; 
“though we could count the twenty two bases; which agree with the Persian Memoirs, 
“who therefore still call itChulminor, The Palace of Forty Pillars” (fryer's Travels* 
|). 251, Loud. I09B). He probably wrote Chedminor.. 

\y\ jl Ji\ j\ j ( *) 

MS* Tdrikh Guztdah, ^ 

V' ^s*v y j 1 j ( 93 )} 

Ma. Rauzet al Saffa, 
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It can scarcely be doubted that to these Perscpolitan 
ruins Mohsan I'a ui alludes in his extraordinary work the 
Dabiat&n, when he mentions an idol-temple called Haft Sur 
“ The seven walls, or ram parts,at Istakhr, in the 
province of Fan or Pdrs( 9 *), a name which Ksempfer’s 
plan (Amcen. Fjxot. p. 3'29) would seem to justify; for it 
represents the Takht as comprising only seven distinct edi¬ 
fices ; whereas even now there are vestiges of more, though 
it is possible that two or three structures may have once 
■been connected. 


Let us now examine the oldest written records that a 
most inquisitive and accomplished traveller could procure 
among the Parsis, or descendants of the fire-worshipping 
Persians. I mean those Zend and Pahlavi Manuscripts so 
ingeniously and faithfully translated by Anquctil du Perron, 
and forming what he entitled the Zendavesta( 95 ). In this we 


(' ) <U ui—it fti j jsr^ See the Dsbutdn as printed 

m Gladwin's "New 4sialick Miscellany," Vol I. p, 131, (CJctiUn, 1789), Alihougb 
Ihe word haikel ( JL-fc) may signify, according to the Diet. Burhun Kates, any con¬ 
siderable edifice, yet I am willing to t ranslate it here in its primary sense of but khuneh 
(idls'V) “ a bouse of itlois,” believing that the author understands by the Haft Sur 
of Istakhr, those seven temjvies in which images of the Planets are said to have been 
adored, and which he particularly describes, (Dabist. p. 125, et seq.) Rut that such 
idolatrous worship was in any age practised at the Takht, by whatsoever name the 
Persians called it, cannot be interred from the sculptured figures now remaining, as I 
have already observed, p. 284. 


l K ) Paris, 1771, two parts, quarto, generally divided into three volumes. 
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might expect to find some mention, and perhaps a name, of 
the great Persian capital, and of that noble edifice, which 
must have constituted its principal ornament, whether as a 
palace or a temple. But M. Anquetil does not appear to 
have discovered throughout the Zendwoesta , any name that 
might be supposed a representation of Istakhr or Persepolis, 
though many cities of inferior note are celebrated in that 
valuable work; nor has he remarked any description indi¬ 
cating the stately fahrick of A Thousand Columns.” Ide 
acknowledges that it is difficult to ascertain the true position 
of several places mentioned in his Manuscripts; he is even 
doubtful whether some names belong to cities in the East 
or in the West; the North or South; and separated from 
each other by many hundred miles( 96 ). In such an ample 
field of conjecture it will not, perhaps, be deemed presump¬ 
tuous if I suggest, as a possibility, that among the Persian 
cities enumerated, Istakhr or Persepolis may be found under 




( s# ) “ Les livres j oe/ilvis et par sis ne nous disent pas clairement oil etoient stitu^s 
“les differens lieux," Ac. (Zendav. Tome I. part. 2, p. 203). Soghdo may be a 
place in Assyria, or in Transoxiana, (p. 205); Moore may be Marv in Khorasan or 
Maraghuh in Azerbaij/m, (p. 265, 2GG). Haroiou may be Herat in Khorasan, or a 
place in Syria, (200, 207) j Hcetomciinte may be on tbe river Oxns or on a river of 
Sistan or SejestSn, (p. 268). Raghan may be the city of Rdi or a place in Sistan, 
(p, 26D), &c.; and M. Anquetil’s notes in the passage above quoted and elsewhere, 
sufficient iv prove bow much the Par si commentators disagree among themselves. 
Although iny, confidence in the learned Frenchman induced me, until lately, to adopt, 
almost without examination, his opinion that Hamadun was the Varjcmgird, (Zendav. 
Tome I. part. 2, p. 275), yet I have long since noted some obscure geography in 
the Zendavesla, and on a future occasion shall endeavour to illustrate it, 
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the names of Var-jem-gird, Jem-gird, or Jem-kancl , equally 
denoting a city, fortress or mansion, constructed by Jem- 
shi'd, or the place in which he dwelt( 9r )- 

The reader will here recollect Jemstii'd’s Takht , his 
“Throne,” or Palace, to which many circumstances in the 
description of Var-jem-gird seem applicable; for it was 
situate far in the South to which that monarch invariably 
directed his course( 98 ); it was in the center of P6rs {"); it 
was a lofty edifice divided into several parts, and surrounded 
with walls; it stood on an extensive square foundation or 


C) “Le Vardjemguerd, e’est A dire, le Far fait par Djemschid." (Zendav. Tome I. 
part 2, p. 275). Djemguerd, ^Tome II. p. 411)- Djnnkand, (ibid, also Tome I. 
part. 2, p. 375). The monarch's name was properly Jan; the surname &heid of 
&hid, signifying bright or luminous, he received because, from the beau tv of.hia 


countenance which seemed to glow with celestial splendour, he was compared to the 
sum Such is the explanation of Jcm-ahid given by several historians, particularly by 
H AMD ALLAH in the Tarikh Guztdah; 


ei-sU ^ jl lJ.j j\ & Cjjys j\ 4&\ u-J3 J p*. jl . 

t w J iyS:' 

That the brilliancy of his jewels contributed to heighten the dazzling effects of iris 
natural beauty, I have already shown, (p. 10). 


( ) Le 1 endidad represente ce Prince marchant toujours vers le Sud.” See M, 
Aiiquetd’s note 2. Zendav. Tome I. part. 2. p. 203; and the gradual advances of 
J h m ' 111 ‘ u “vers le pays aaquel preside Rapitan, le Midi” in the text, p. 272, 
273, 271; until at last he constructs the Far or Ter, which afterwards bore his name- 
“ Or Djemschid tit le Fer, &c. p. 275. 


r; "Au milieu de la Perse, dans lefdesert) sate,” (Zendav. Tome IT. p. 411, note 
1). Can this Salt, tfor the word desert is an interpolation in M. Anquetil's note) 
o .K e to the salt Lakes, which I have mentioned ; p. 67, 69, 171 ? The Pahlaei 
text seems to give Srova rather as a proper name “ Miane Paris, pavan Srova; aod 
ft is accordingly rendered, (p. 411), “Miane Parhsdans Srova.” 
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platform, at the foot of a mountain ; it was abundantly 
watered ; and the adjacent territory yielded golden harvests 
even to luxuriance( 100 ). 

Here, perhaps, we may suppose a reference to the fine 
plain of Marvdasht or Istakhr, fertilized by the copious 
waters of the river Bandamir and by many smaller streams 
flowing through a multiplicity of villages( lftl ). 

The Varjemgird was not exempt from cold, nor even from 


snow ; but this, when dissolved by the heat, contributed to 
enrich the soil; (Zendav. Tome II. part. 2, p. 274>, 275); 



('*>) “Un Palais elevfe, entoure de niurs, el dont l’interienr, partagS en corps de 
" logis* separ&s pair des cours, etoit bien eclaire—la pluce fort etendue et quarree.” 
<f JDfcmkand havir kqfe Damegan, Le DjemUntid estsous le moot Damegan,” ( Tome 
II. p. 4U; Tome I- part 2, p. 275), La Djemscliid fit coaler en abondauce Fean ; 
** les champs toujours doves y portoient ce qui estbon a manger.” (Zendav, Tome L 
part. 2, p. 276, 277). 

(*<”) See in Zendavesfa , Tome I. part 2. (p. 276, 278,) the numerous villages of 
different sizes ; the excellence of the soil; “ cette terre etoit excellent©/ (275). The 
fruit trees, the cattle, domestick animals, the germs of every thing necessary as food, 
&e. (277). The great plain of Marvdasht, or Istakhr, was the most fertile that Della 
Valle had seen many province of Persia 4 (Viaggi. Lett XV. Ottob. 1621.) Chardin 
celebrates the great and small streams of limpid water, **qui est la meilleure do 
** moude,” which render the plain “ fertile, riche, abondante, belle et deiicieuse; 
(Tome IX, p. 154 . The rivers Araxes, 'and Pufouar , and a “thousand rivulets/’ 
that irrigate it from one end to the other, (Tome 1X. p 49). See also Fryer's Account 
(Trav. p. 253), of this “ wealthy plain.” Karmpfer bears ample testimony to the 
richness of its products, (Amoen. Exot p. 298), which Le Brun confirms, mentioning 
the eight hundred and eighty villages once situate on the plain, whilst more than 
fifteen hundred might have been counted within a compass of twelve leagues about 
the ruins. (Voyages, p. 261). 
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I have already observed, (p. 168), that Istakhr is among 
those places which a Geographical Manuscript assigns to 
the Sardsir or cold region of Pars ; and that Savonat, though 
more southern, is nevertheless by some farsangs above the 
imaginary line that marks the garmsir or warmer division, 
in which alone date-trees are said to grow( 10S ). Chardin 
describes the frost and snow, the winter “rude et violent, 
that lasts from November to March in the heart of Persia ; 
and the summer nights delightfully cool, however hot the 
days, (Tome IV, p. 19, 20); a circumstance which I expe¬ 
rienced, in May and July, on the plain of Istakhr ; where 
Le Brim was sometimes hindered from exploring JemsJiuU 
Throne , (Nov. 1704), by the rain, snow and frost that obliged 
him to remain in the shelter of a house, (Voyages, p. 280).. 

Whethei the Varjemgird has appeared to any other writer 
under the foim of Istakhr or Persepolis, I strongly doubt \ 
yet some further remarks are postponed, as it is possible that 
they may have been anticipated in two or three Essays, the 
titles of which alone are at present known to me, through the 
medium of a recent and very excellent work below quoted! 10 ®). 

0°*> " Au d tlie tWM of the Sardsir, or cold region of Pars are, first, Istakhr, then 
“Bated,” &c. U 3 jy ^ See the Si’tral Belddn, which 

places Savonat, (or Astahbonat), in the same division. See also the printed work of 
Ebn Haukal, (Orient. Geogr.) p. 113, “To the colder region belong Istakhr and 
Btiza” and Astahajdn erroneously written for CJUUda^l Astahbandt, 

0*) “ Veteris Mediae et Persia Monumenta,” &c. by the ingenious Hoeck, (Gotting. 
1818, quarto). I much regret tliat this valuable work has only fallen into my hands 
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We must now examine the name Istakhr , which, as fre¬ 
quently written or bespeaks in two letters, (the 

* and la) an Arabian origin. But on the authority of several 
Manuscripts, especially the best Dictionaries, we are justified 
in reducing this to Persian orthography, and may write it 
accordingly Some have supposed that the place was 

called after an ancient personage; as he appears, however, 
merely to bestow his doubtful name on a territory of consider¬ 
able extent comprehending the Persian metropolis, i would 
more willingly seek a descriptive signification for the word 
IstakhrC °*). Spelt as above, in a manner peculiarly Arabick, 




since the commencement of these remarks on Varjemgifd; it will be found 
equally useful to the studious antiquary at home* as to the traveller who may visit the 
monuments of which it treats.. 


According to one tradition/* says HamdALLAH, “this place was founded 
^ by G aiumjsRS* (the first Persian king)* or* according to another by his son, whose 

“ name was Istakhr/' lA'W J" 

See the MS, Nuzhat al Culub , (^Geogr. ch, 12),” M. Langl&s has transited the arti¬ 
cle from which this passage is extracted* in the “Memoire Historique sur Pe$6po3is/* 
annexed to the third volume of his “Collection Portative de Voyages/'(p. 208), It 
was not compatible with the plan of so small a work to give the original texts of 
those Arabian, Persian, and Turkish authors whom he quoted; but from the well- 
known accuracy and ingenuity of M. Langl&s, I should in my quotations of the 
same passages have generally considered a reference to his Memoir as sufficient; 
theFrench translation, however* in two or three places, indicates a slight difference 
between the copies which he used and mine; this has induced me to quote some 
particular words or sentences, in the original language, from the best of my own 
Manuscripts ; for there are scarcely two copies of any Oriental work that do not 
abound in various readings, I shall again have occasion to notice the very interest¬ 
ing Memoir ofM.Langfeg* 
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it may express the marble materials of Jems-ii-i'd-s Throne 
or Palace, according to a learned Orientalist( 103 ). 

But if we adopt the Persian orthography , Istakhr will sig¬ 
nify “a pond, lake or reservoir of water’’f 106 ); and “the name 
“ of a castle in the province of Furs, so called from an immense 
“cistern which it contains; and this after the Arabick fashion 
“is written^k*f 5 ( 107 ')- It signifies also, “ that castle in Furs 
“ which was the royal residence of Da'ra'i (or Darius) the 

( m ) “ Hoc Palatium quia ex rnpe excisum, Arabice imncupatum est Istaclir, q. d. 
“drupe desvmptum sen rupe const ans, saxeum Palatium, nomine deriuclo ab octava 
" conjugatione Radicis Sachr, i. e. rupes ’’ Hyde, Relig. Vel. Pers. p, 304. (Oxoii. 

1700.) Kaampfer also refers il to the same root; *' Rudera sunt Paintii fstachr, i, e. 
“ operis marmorei dicti." Amcen. Exot. (p 305). Yet I doubt whether any Arabian 
or Persian critick Las noticed this etymology. 

( ,M ) Seethe Diet. Burhan Iiatea which is explained as equivalent in sense 

to and See it also hi the words Js*»l and ^ksl, for so the 

two final letters are often transposed; but the true pronunciation is ascertained bv 
Firdausi, whose Shah Aante/i exhibits the name Istakhr at least eight and twenty 
times, occasionally corresponding in rhyme to the word jakhr. Thus Da'ra' or 
Darius, after a battle with Alexander, « marched from Jahrum towards Istakhr , 
“ which was the boast or glory of the illustrious Persians." 

A*Uj 

J* S <ijj J'Jo a? 

Nl z a'm i, however, i n mos t copies© f b is Sekandtr Nameh, "The H is tory of Alexa nder,” 
aftccis to write the name Istarakh ; or, as 1 have seen it in one MS. copy 

of the Gulistdn, (chap. IV, accented Usturukh. 

iJjji J c r^ cj' (jj*- y (jw/a jii <ul* ^ ( 107 ) 

w' S (sli 

(Burh.Katea ino longer quote the Burhan Kdtea as MS. since a friend 

informs me that the Persian text has been lately printed at Calcutta. 
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“ son of Da'ea'b”( 108 ). That Istakhr derived its name from 
the lakes and marshes among which it is situate, Father An¬ 
gelo declares to be his opinion( 109 ). We have seen, however, 
that the Persian Dictionary quoted in note 107, does not al¬ 
lude to a general diffusion of water; but one castle (of many 
that guarded the plain) is represented as borrowing a name 
from its own particular istakhr , or reservoir, which this cir¬ 
cumstance may induce us to imagine, as it has been describ¬ 
ed, remarkable for magnitude or capaciousness. Did not 
Chronology present an insuperable difficulty, we might 
suppose the istakhr here mentioned to be that immense 
reservoir or cistern which I have already noticed as the work 
of Azzad (or Adhad) Ad Douleii, who boasted that he 
had erected a lake on the summit of a mountain. (See p* 183), 





(Burli. K. in 

{ ) See tile Persian Column of his Gazophylaeiurn Linguae Persarum, &c. p. 283,' 

anti his Italian article Pei'sepo/i, (ibid); “ Gli a a tori Persian! la ciiiamano Istechr 
“ cioe, lago, lacuna; e di vero il sno sito e pieno di laginie,” (in the French 
column, “ pleine de lacs et des eaux dormantes).” Ciiardin was forced to deviate in 
three or four places from the direct road by. water'which bad inundated several parts 
of the fine Persepelitan plain; “Les eaux qui etoient debordees en plusieurs endroits," 
&c. Forne IX, p, 48, Rouen 1723). Le Brim, also, (Voyages, p. 2G0), and other tra¬ 
vellers, (some of my own acquaintance) have been equally incommoded on this- 
noble plain by the ex(iiterance of its waters. To restrain these when Azzad ad, 
Ddulgh had constructed the massive dike or mound called Bandamir, it may be 
recollected that he vauntingly styled his work “ a mountain in the midst of a lake," 1 
(See p. 183). 
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This artificial lake, however, was not formed until a late 
period of the tenth century; now we find that not only 
Tabri and Ebiv Haukal who lived in an early part of 
the same century, have frequently noticed Istdkhr as a most 
ancient city, but Ebn Aasim Al Ku'n, an hundred and 
fifty years before, had designated the capital of Pars by 
that name, in his Manuscript Chronicle the “ Book of Vic¬ 
tories’^ 110 ), Istaklir also appears under the form of Stahr 
(Uiniu^C 1 ) in the Armenian History of Moses Chorenensis, a 
writer generally assigned to the fifth century, though reduced 
by one critick to the eighth^ 11 ); when, also, a silver coin was 
struck by the Muselmdn conquerors of Persia, (as an in¬ 
scription in their language unequivocally proves) (t at Is - 
“ takhr in the year ninety,” corresponding to 708 of the 
Christian era( 112 ). 



( no ) The or je&fi composed in the eighth century fay Abu 

Muhammed Ahmed Ebn Aasim, al Ku'fi, 

relating the conquests of the early Muselmdns in various countries. This work in 
Arabick, as originally written, I have never been able to procure; nor, probably, does 
a copy exist in Europe:; we may even suppose it extremely rare among the Asiaticks 
themselves; for a distinguished man of letters, Ahmed alGhaffa'ri, is content to 
quote it (in his Negaristan) through the medium of a Persian translation, which was 
made about the vear 596 (A. D. 1199 or 1200), by Muhammed Ebn Ahmed al 
Mastowfi riijAwrfll A+sT’* From the Persian work, alter a collation of 

three line copies, I some years ago prepared for the press a translation of many inter¬ 
esting anecdotes. 

( m S Mos. Choren. Hist. Arm. Lib. II, p, 190, (Edit. Whiston. 1736). Concerning 
the age of this Armenian writer. See Vol. 1, p. 42, note 56. 

(“*) “Argenteus rarissimus Musei Culici Borgiaui in Adleri Collection nova, tab. I, 
p. 1, aereexpressus qui Istachraanno nonagesimo ( w aJw •kdjj cbr. 708. 
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Here, then, Istakhr appears an established name between 
two and three hundred years before the construction of 
Azzad ad Doulehs great cistern; and must either be 
derived from one more ancient, or from the general marshi¬ 
ness of the plain, if we still suppose the word to signify a 
receptacle for water. 

Many Eastern writers have described-minutely the great 
cistern constructed by Azzad ad Douleh, in the fortified 
mountain of Istakhr; but they do not mention that any similar 
work of art had previously existed there. The mountain, 
however, contained, in one of its hollows, a.natural pond 
which Azzad ad Douleii enlarged and improved until it 
became that reservoir so celebrated among the Persians. 
This vve learn from Hamdallah’s Geographical Treatise, 
in a passage that has not been hitherto translated, I believe, 
into any European language; it occurs near the end of 
that chapter from which M. Langlhs extracted an account 
of Jemsiii'd’s ruined palace, (See his “Memoire Historique, ,, 
above quoted, note 104). Hamd all ah in a particular 
section describes the sixteen castles that remained Yvhen. he 
wrote (in the fourteentli century) out of seventy and more, by 
which Fars had once been rendered a province of consi¬ 
derable strength; here he informs us that “According to the 

ad sioijlitudinem Damascenorum cusus fiiit, ut Assemanni mi hi contirmavit et Adlerus 
** litteris ad me dalis suffragatus est/’ See the Qpuscul** Quatuor^ of O* G, iyeb* 
4i sen, p. 30, ^Rostoeh. 1704), 

% S 
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“ Wars Ndmeh, or “ History of Fdrs , ,J there is not in that 
“ country a fortress more ancient than the castle of Istakhr 
“ and every possible mode of fortifying a place was there- 
“ employed. It formerly bore the name of Seh Gumbeddn , 
“ or the “ Three Domes because within its territory were 
“ comprised two other castles, named Shekesteh and Swig* 
“ wan( 113 ). And in the castle of Istakhr was a certain piece 
“ of ground resembling, a deep valley, into which the rain 
“ water flowed from the sides, but. at one part ran down to- 
“ wards the plain. Azzad ad Douleh, the Dilemi Prince, 
“having raised a band or mound on that declivity by which 
“ the water escaped, caused it to be faced on the inside with 
“stone and mortar, thus forming a hawz. or reservoir. To 
“this the descent was. by a staircase of seventeen steps; and 
“ the reservoir was made so strong and solid, by means 
of linen and wax, bitumen and mortar, that the water 
“ could not, in any manner, find a passage through it”( 114 ); 



Even my best copy of Hamd all ah’s work, (hough in genera I most accurately 
wiitten, has Sfiungwdn for Sangwan, as will appear from the quotation in note 114; 
but an excellent Dictionary informs us that Sangwnn (.called likewise Sept dan by the 
people of Shiraz), was a castle which. JEMSHI d erected in Furs, and this with the 
castle of Istakhr and that styled Shekesteh, (or broken) constituted the Seh gumbeddn. 
or “Three Domes." (See the Burhan Kdtea in and J). 

My copy of the Shir&z Ndmeh reads Sagnwrn erroneously, in a passage 

winch Kaempfer has translated, (Am®.. Exot. p. 3U3); but his MS. probably had 

for he expresses the name by Saknaun ; as does M. Langles in his Mem. Hist, 
sur Persep. (p, 319). 

tt)'j' *-&♦ Jj* -M ( 114 ) 

^ IP 1 j J «•>£ eS p>j 
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It is possible that the natural pond had been called istakhr, 
and imparted its name to the fortified rock, many centuries 
before the construction of Azzad ad douleii’s great reser¬ 
voir ; but if the city had been so denominated in Alexanders 
time, (from any signification of istakhr), his Grecian compan¬ 
ions might have adopted or imitated the word, which when 
hellenized into W x p or hr-ayapa would not have been more 
harsh than a multiplicity of names recorded by Strabo and 
Ptolemy; or they might have expressed its meaning in a term 
of their own language; whereas we find that they entitled it 
“ Persepolis,” denoting emphatically the “ city of the Per¬ 
sians,’’ by a compound name equivalent in sense to the Per¬ 
sian Irdn-shahr ; of which I once regarded “Persepolis,” as 

djJ A*1j J j> , Jja-l* J J , 

\j^: l;' j' 3 L ij J j ^ m' 3 L 

fy*3 'J** I to 

MS. Nozhat al Golub, (Geogr, Sect, ch, V2y This reservoir, it is added, was so am¬ 
ple that a thousand men might drink of the water daily during a whole year, yet the 
surface would not be lowered even to the depth of one fool; and marble columns 
placed in it supported a roof which preserved the water unaffected by vicissitudes of 
weather. The Turkish Geographer whose account of Istakhr seems principally 
derived from Ham dall ah's work, docs not clearly express that the natural pond 
was in the very castle. His words* according to Professor Norberg’s translation, are 
l( In hac regkme solum reperitur valli simile* ab uno latere cinctum campo, quo plu- 
** via effim amentum bourn silvestrium se contulit; igitur Adadel Dmila illud iatus 
“obstruxit, ibique magnam piscinam 17 scabellis, s.gradibus scalx pmditam condi- 
fi dit, cui tectum columuis innixum superstruxil, Hujus aqua 1000 hominibus sufficit." 
(Specim. Geogr. Orient* Ture. Lat, quoted iu Mauler's Danish £ssay on the Persc^ 
politan Inscriptions, p. 10)* 
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merely the Greek translation* But Iran-shahr, as some 
authors inform us, signified (like Iran alone) the Persian, 
empire in general; while, according to others, the city of 
NUhaptir was particularly entitled Irdn-shahr ( n5 ). 

VIII. However that may be, Greek authors have preserv¬ 
ed, under forms slightly differing, (perhaps from the natural, 
difficulty of catching foreign sounds or through , the inaccu¬ 
racy of transcribers) a Persian compound name of which 
scarcely any translation could better ex press the meaning than 



( ns ) The Diet. Burhan Kited (in voce) informs us that " Kim Shahr was the first 
"or original name of NUhap&rf* EmTrkhono in 

the first Volume of his Rauzetel Saffa> relates that king FERiDu'm having bestowed on 
his sons, Salm and Tt/a, all the Eastern and Western regions of this earth, appoint¬ 
ed the other, Ireje, to be sovereign of" Ir&n Shahr , which implies/' says the histo¬ 
rian, * M whatever provinces lie between tbe banks of the Euphrates and the river Jaihun 
"or Oxus), the very center of the most cultivated and civilized, most pleasant and 
" most excellent portion of the globe; the middle gem in the collar of this world/*— 

J U ajjAXs* Uwj £& \j 4 —A 

-•>/ Ui—(U j Afcs j &*jS. yijX# J 

It is certain that two copies of the same Oriental work very frequently differ ; but I 
suspect that Hyde mistook one historian for another, when he assigned the following 
passage to "EmircHond in vita Regis Pkridun.” (Relig, Vet. Pers. p. 4L7, ed. 

1700). *' Iran Shahr , by 

"which name are denoted the provinces of Jrik s Firs, Khurasan , and Kuhistan;” for 
these are not the words of Em/rkhond (at least accotdiug to my copies), but of his 
son KhoHdemTr in the MS. work entitled Khelaset at Akhbar* One copy .of 
Tabri s Chronicle explains Iran Shahr still more fully ; as comprehending the 
" territory of Basrah , the provinces of Irak Arab and Irak Ajem , Khur&san, and 
Baghdad^ and the land of Kufah, and all the countries that were most central and 
i€ cultivated in the world; and as far as the borders of Yemen (or Arabia 

Felix)/' Another copy, however, merely states thaLFettmuN placed his son Ire j is 
in the government of Iran Shahr ; and a third, more briefly, of Iran. 
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“Persepolis,” the City of the Persians, and, pre-eminently 
their capital. This original name I conceive to have been 
Parsa-garda, the habitation of Persians, or of him from whom 
their country derived its denomination ; Pa'rs, the son of 
Pah lav( u6 ). Instances of the local adjunct grd (in modern 
orthography comprising only three letters aJ), have been 
already quoted (p. 102), on the best authority ; Ddrab-gerd, 
Dariopolis, the city founded by Darius or that in which he 
resided ; Siavesh-gerd } and Veheh-gerd, to which might easily 
be added many similar compound’ names of places( u7 ). 
Among the Greeks who visited Persia we may reasonably 
suppose that some never knew the meaning of Pm'sa-garday 
but thought it sufficient to. imitate the barbarous sound; 



Jye* jd jl y aJjJ yj ^ ^ ( llS ) 


“Know tliMt Pa'rs the son of Paul av, the son of Sa'm (orShetn the son of Noah, 
“(on whom be the peace of God !); having established himself in Pars became sover- 
“ eign of this country which derived its name from him ; and the Pahlavi language, 
“ so called after his father Pahlav, became general in Pars" (MS. Shiraz Ndmah). 
Here, according to the Arabian manner, F is substituted for Pin Pa'rs and Pahlav, 
The genealogy of Pa'rs has been differently traced up to Noah in the Jehungiri, 
Bur him Kdtea,. and MSS. which it. is not necessary here to quote. 

( ,1T ) Such as Paldsk gerd Fir us gerd Ldsgerd 

Rdmgerd Fevltdd gerd Dish gerd with many 

others which shall be hereafter more particularly noticed. The learned Hyde 
thought it probable, (but 1 know not on what grounds) that the Persians borrowed their 
termination gard (or gerd; from the Carthaginians. " Is turn termiuationem gard 
* r Pcr>8e,videntur oiim habuisse a Poenis, quibus NFHp Kap-a est urbs, seu Certau 11 
“ in Tigranoeerta.'.’ (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers, p. 535, Ox. 1.700). 
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wnile others evinced superior knowledge by translating that 
name into “Persepdlis.” Such a circumstance would have 
been the source of much contusion ; for subsequent geo¬ 
graphers and historians compiling their materials from the 
accounts trasmitted by those travellers, either in oral tradi¬ 
tion or in written journals, must have sometimes found the 
same transaction assigned by one to Persepolis, and by 
another to Pasargada , Parsa-gada, or Pasa-gavda, as it has 
been variously expressed^ 18 ). Curtius, possibly, was so de¬ 
ceived, as he, (and lie alone), distinguishes the Pasargadan 
from the Persepolitan treasures( 119 ). But to me it appears 
that Arrian has only retained the Persian where others 


( m ) We may read gadm (with Strabo* Arrian and others) or gardee (with (Pliny)* 
yet the sense will scarcely suffer any alteration if, as Roland supposes (Dissert VII t)* 
gadee be what in modem Persian is written and pronounced kadah , a house* 
mansion* or place of residence. This Tallow to be plausible, and even admissible* 
'still preferring gar da as better expressing houses collectively, or a city, than kadah 
which denotes a single house, or mansion ; thus mei-kadah the house of 

wine or a tavern; dtesh-kadah (oO^£j\) a fire-temple, In the fir*l member how¬ 

ever of this compound name, r is indispensably necessary to the only sense that I can 
discover in the word ; and must be placed, not at the end as by Strabo* Plutarch and 
others, (Uavap Pasar); but as the third teiter; thus we find Permgad& and Perm - 
gadum, and Pet'sa gidte in different edhions of Curtius* (See Snakeuburg's, Lib, V, 
cap. Vi. 10); and Parser gadm (oiov re teat ty Hap/mpyaSats, &C.)* in Appian. Mithr. 
p. 3(52, (edit. Toll. 1670), where the second r of Parser seems to me superfluous* 
Ptolemy (VI, 4), has Pasar guda (or Pasaracha Hatrapa^a as in the Palatine MS.) 
and places a Pmacarta in Parlhia. Stephan us Byzantius has Pas&argadae, 

( ns j Curtius agrees with Diodorus Siculus, (Lib. XVII), in stating the Persepolitan 
treasures at the immense sum of one hundred and twenty thousand talents, or nearly 
thirty-three millions of our pounds sterling after Herbert's calculation, (Trav. p. 145, 
3d edit.}; hot adds six thousand talents found at Persagad^e,—"Accessere ad hanc 
"pecuuwesumniam captis Persagadis sex inillia lalentorum,” (Lib* V. c. vi* 10), 
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adopted the Greek name when, having, mentioned Alexan¬ 
der’s march from Susiana, his victorious contest with Ario- 
barzanes, and his eager desire to possess the enemy’s hoarded 
money, he informs us that his hero seized at Pasargadce the 
treasures of Cyrus ; appointed a new governor; and burned 
the palace of the Persian kings. (See the quotation in note 
12 e 2). Now we learn from many indisputable authorities 
that Ariobarzanes was defeated in opposing Alexander’s 
approach from a Western province to Persepolis ^ 20 ); that 
in Persepolis were preserved the accumulated treasures of 
Cyrus and of other monarchs ; and that in Persepolis stood 
the Royal Palace which Alexander destroyed( 12i )- If Arri¬ 
an’s Pasargadce , therefore, be not the same place, he must 
have suddenly transported his reader, in the middle of a 
narrative, from the capital to a distant city, and as suddenly 
brought him back; a fault which I would not readily im¬ 
pute to that judicious writer. But a very learned critick, 
unable to account for the confusion of names, and unwilling 

( i2 °; Pasargadse is placed South Eastward of Persepolis, on the line of Alexander's 
teturn from India, by those who regard the two names as belonging to different cities* 
ThusM.deSte. Croix (Examen Critique des Historic ns d' Alexandre, p. 078,2deedit), 

sa y S — a u retour des I tides, Alexandre vint de Pasargade a Persepolisyet in a 
former part of his admirable work, perhaps through some accidental transposition, 
he informs us that Alexander having marched from Susiana, (a province lying west¬ 
ward ) passed the Persian straits, ** and became successively master of Pasargada and 
of Persepolis,— M T5nsuite il passa les Pyles Persides et se rendit suecessivement 

maitre de Pasargade et de Persepolis” (Exam, Crit. p. 310)* 

O Diod. Sic- Lib- XVIL Stntb.XV. Q. Curt* V. Piin* VI. e. 28* PJut, in Alexv 
Justin. XL AthenEeus XIII. 
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to allow the identity, suspects that some part of Arrian *s 
text must have been lost; while an ingenious translator has, 
without any hesitation, substituted Persepolis for Pasar- 
gatla( m ). 

In placing the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargadce , Arrian (Lib. 
VI, c. 29, ed. Crouov. p, 273), agrees with all other writers; 
but he also places there the burnt palace which these una¬ 
nimously describe as a structure belonging to Persepolis. 
On this subject, a third passage of Arrian may be here 
noticed ; which, though it seem to prove that the two names 
belonged to places wholly distinct, does not by any means 
affect my opinion of their identity. It is the beginning 
of his seventh book ; “ When Alexander returned to Pa- 
“ sargadce and to Persepolis, he became desirous,” &c. 

C W ) Tile words of Arrian “ EXa/3t h Kai ra ev Ylavapy Abacs ypi^ara.ev to a 
Kvpow tov rrpu-cv Sijo-aupn (S. SnrpaTjjv pev Be Ylepo&v Karecr-i/oe fipaaatiprjjv tov 
Veofii&pov iratba ra be ra Ilepirica tveTrpr}<Te t &c.’' I quote the only edition of 

Arrian within niy reach at present; that published in 1704, (Lugil. Bat. folio. Lib. 
Ill, cap. 18, p. 131) by Gronovius, who, though he overwhelms us in every page with 
minute criticism, does not appear to suspect any chasm or deficiency in this passage. 
Hut the Baron de Saiute Croix affirms that something must have been omitted immedi¬ 
ately before the words ra /3«<«Xeie ; otherwise the last sentence is not connected with 
any preceding, and Arrian has confounded Pasargada with Persepolis, or placed in 
the former city, that royal palace which belonged to the latter. '* 11 doit v avoir une 
** be une dans ie texte d' trrien, immediatement avant cette phrase, qui n’esl point 
** li *e *vec ee qui la precede. Si tela n’est pas, Arrien a confondu Pasargade avec 
“ Persepolis, ou a mis dans la premiere vide le palais des rois, qui se t ouvait dans la 
**derniere.” (Examen Critique des Historiens d‘Alexandre, p. an, 2de edit). The 
substitution of Persepolis for Pasargada, to which i have above alluded, occurs in M. 

Ch ussard's translation of Arrian, (Tome I. p. 300, Paris 1802), thus_ 1 "II s'empare 

“ egalenient de i’argeut que Cyrus 1'ancieu avoit accumule a Persepolis," 
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fis §e ts IlaffapyaStu re teat ts Ilepcr£7ro\tv aftKEro AXcJ-avSpos, tfoS'os KaraXapfiavu 

avTov t &C* Here most abruptly is introduced the name of 
Persepolis for the first, and indeed the only time, through¬ 
out Arrians's work; and such is the perplexity of this passage 
that even M* de Ste. Croix can only explain it by supposing 
the name to have been already mentioned in a supposed 
chasm ; and M. Chaussard, the translator, totally omits 
Pasargadtf, and says, “ On his return to Persepolis, Alex- 
M ander was desirous of visiting the Persian Gulf/' &c( 123 ). 

While the manuscripts that have transmitted Arrian’s 
text abound with various readings, they furnish but one in¬ 
stance of a lost passage( 134 ). This however could not have 
removed our present difficulty as the chasm follom Arrian's 
abrupt mention of Persepolis, to explain which we must 

( 1M ) ** De retour a Persepolis, Alexandre eut desir,” &c. (Tooie II, p, 311). We 
have seen that M. de Ste. Croix accounts for the confusion in Arrian's third hook 
by supposing the loss or omission of some passage (note 122), and this chasm, he 
thinks, necessarily contained the name of Persepolis (so abruptly presenting itself in 
the seventh book), as Arrian must have mentioned that city when he related the 
burning of its Royal Palace* “Arrieii qpi avoit necessairemeiit paile de cetle ville A 
4 * Pep* que de llnceodie de sou palais ; il y a done une laeune en cetendroit com me 
" je lai dejA remarqufe*- 7 (Exam* Crib p* 314, 2nde edit), 

( ,24 ) This chasm occurs near the middle of the seventh book, in all the MSS, 
GrotiovUis observes that a leaf of the oldest MS. having been lost, those who copied 
Ural volume left a blank in the corresponding part: the leaf, if not accidentally 
destroyed, might have contained, he thought, certain passages which, perhaps, in¬ 
duced some scrupulous Christian to tear it from the book, (See his edit* of Arrian p, 
29R, Lngd- Bat* 1704). But this surmise is not justified by Photius s abstract of 
the lost passage, be (cat tous a 7 r ofitty^ovs, c, Bibliolh. col, 213) j nor by the 

general purport of it collected from Diodorus and Plutarch* 
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either suppose some preceding passage lost, or the text itself 
corrupt. Amidst the multiplicity of various readings noti¬ 
ced by Arrian’s editors and commentators, I should think 
the licence of conjectural emendation less abused by sug¬ 
gesting an alteration of a few letters in one line, than by 
imagining a chasm of indefinite extent merely to serve my 
purpose on this particular occasion. Regarding the third 
book as perfect in the passage respecting Pasargadae, the 
treasures of Cyrus and the Royal Palace, (See note 122), I 
would, where Persepolm is mentioned in the seventh book 
as above quoted, read, if necessary, Persepolis, having chang¬ 
ed T€ Hat into some word or words not occupying a much 
greater space, but sufficient to render the historian’s meaning, 
“When Alexander returned to Pasargadae which isPersepolis,” 
or “ which is the same as “ Persepolis”( 125 ). 

Arrian's Greek text, however, as at present we have it in 
his solitary mention of Persepolis, has contributed with 
passages from Strabo, (Lib. XV. p. 844, ed. Xyland. 157 l) s 
Pliny (Lib. VI. c. 26), and Ptolemy (Lib. VI. c. 4), to 

( tM ) If this be not granted I would, from extreme unwillingness to fancy a chasm 
where all the MSS. are declared perfect, rather suppose that Arrian having at once 
before him the journals of iwo different persons, found the same place described by 
one under its Persian* by the oilier under its Greek name; hence the confusion. He 
often complains of the discordant reports given by w riters of equal authority ; Alex¬ 
anders companions; men who had visited the same places and recorded the same 
events. Thus widely, says he, does Aristnbulus differ from Ptolemy, (the son of 
Lagus) in relating a circumstance which both had personally witnessed, (Lib. IV- 
e. 14). 
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confirm some eminent antiquaries and geographers in the 
opinion that Pasargadre and Persepolis were names of places 
perfectly distinct. So thought Salmasius, Vossius, D’Anville, 
Sainte Croix, Larcher, Vincent and others; to which formida¬ 
ble phalanx must be added Rennell, in himself a host. (See 
“ The Geographical System of Herodotus exanimed&c. p. 
286). I hare ventured, notwithstanding, to range myself 
among those, a less numerous body, who regard “Pei'sepalis” 
as the mere translation of an original Persian name, and 
believe that both compounds designated the same place( lss ). 
Having reason to .expect that Major Renneli’s promised dis¬ 
cussion respecting Pasurgadae is now on the eve of publi¬ 
cation, I with old some remarks ; as the final portion of this 
work will afford an opportunity for the insertion of them 
should my opinion seem still capable of defence, and for 
the frank renunciation of this opinion if proved erroneous 
by the arguments of that eminent geographer. 

Meanwhile the addition of gard or gerd , indicates, by an 
obvious analogy, the name of Pasa as the representative of 
Pasa-garda ; thus are formed Dardb-gerd , Sidvesh-gerd , and 
other names above noticed; and even Kadah I have allowed 



( ia *) This identity appears to iiave been first remarked by Longuerue, (See the 
posthumous ** Longueruana, ou Receuil de Pensees,” &c. Berlin, 1754). It was con¬ 
firmed by Heeren in his “ Ideen uber die Politik,” &c.; but 1 only know this learned 
German’s opinion through M. de Sainte Croix (Exam. Crit, p, 677) who undertakes 
to refute it as paradoxical; and Mr. Hoeck, who adopts and ably defends it, (Vet, 
Mediae et Pers. Mon urn. p. 14, &c.) 
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as nearly synonimous with gird, (See note 1 IS). The place, 
therefore, called Pasa , long seemed to me, as to D’Anville 
(Geogr. Anc.) a remnant of the classick Pasagarda or Pasar- 
gada; and I thought, with Rednell, that some monuments 
of antiquity might still have escaped the observation of 
Europeans, (Geogr. of Herodotus, p. 286). 

Few circumstances could have been so gratifying to an 
antiquarian traveller, as the discovery of what might remove 
all doubts on this subject; and though Della Valle had failed 
in his researches, yet it was from some hope of better suc¬ 
cess that I solicited, through the Ambassador, permission 
to visit Pasa rather than four or five other places which had 
strongly excited my curiosity. But not one object remains 
at Pasa with which we can associate the idea of Cyrus’s 
tomb, or, indeed, of any other ancient monument. The 
present inhabitants do not claim that monarch as founder 
ot their city ; in the oriental works which describe it, the 
name of Cyrus (living or dead) is not once mentioned ; nor 
is gat'd, kadah , or any other term, ever added, either in fami¬ 
liar conversation or in manuscripts to the original name, 
properly Pasa , though often pronounced and written, after 
the Arabian manner, Basa , and more generally Fas6 ( m ). 



( m ) The Arabs express by B or F, the P of foreign names ; their own alphabet not 
furnishing this letter; thus Palestine becomes Falestvn; Paul us, Baulus; Piruz, Firuz, 
&c. (See p. 97, and Vol. 1. Pref. p. xix). I shall only add concerning the name of a Per¬ 
sian city, originally and properly written Pasd, (wilhP), that it seems unreasonable to 
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For these negative arguments some authorities have been 
already offered in this volume, where also are quoted two 
celebrated Persian authors who positively declare (what my 
own observation confirmed) that PasA, not enjoying the bene¬ 
fit of a river, is watered by artificial means. (See chap. VIII, 
from p. 90 to 102). Such a place, therefore, cannot be Stra¬ 
bo’s Pasargada ;, (t about or round which,” says he, “flows the 
“ river Kuros; passing through that part of Persia called 

** the hollow • Eirrt be Kat Kvpos Trorn[xos, hut rt}& Koi\t]S mXovftEvrjt Hepa'iSo* pwv 

TrefJi IlceaapyaSas* (Lib- XV ). 


derive it from an Arabick word Basa Ua-S signifying the North wind, which with gard 
or gerd, would resemble Pasagarda, (Golius in Alferg, p. 114); but I have already 
observed that Pasa is never used with any adjunct term, 1 am also unwilling to adopt 
the etymologies suggested by Saltnasiiis, (PIin, Exerc. p. 846, Traj- 1689), and Bochart 
(Geogr. Sacr. Phaleg* YL 10), from the Hebrew TPO ‘'□"13 Pdrst-gedud, or 1J 
Paros-gad, “A Persian Army," or TWDIS Parsigader f signifying an enclosed place 
or camp of the Persians ; preferring, like Reland, any allowable derivation that can be 
found in the Persian language itself, * f Non placent cnim etymologise vocum Persia 
^carum ex sermone Hebrao petitse, si ipsa lingua Persica,” Sec (Dissert* YUI)* 
From Anaximenes and Diotimus, (quoted by Stephanus Byzantius in Passar gadee) 
and from Eustathius (ad Dionysii Perieg. v. 1069), we learn that Yasargadee sig¬ 
nified Uepauv txrpa-oirtbov, the camp, or abode of the Persian army ; being the place 
where Cyrus with his Persian troops defeated the Medes under A sty ages, In this sense 
perhaps Parsa kadali (as explained in note 118) might signify the station of the Per¬ 
sians, in opposition to that spot which the Medes had occupied, I cannot dismiss 
the subject of this name without a notice of Tychsen’s suspicion that the Biblical 
Elam or Etymais, being in his opinion the same as Aikav and Aipay (the very 
word Iran signifying Persia) is nothing but a different name of Persepolis and 

Pasagarda; but it must be added, that by these three names he would understand 
Shushan or Susa, (O G, Tychsen, de cu neat is Inscript, Persepol, pp, 16, 13)- His 
Elam Ir or Eir O’ly oVy), quoted from a Hebrew work, and signifying the metro¬ 
polis of Persia, would be, in that sense, like Parsagarda or Persepolis, equivalent to 
Iran Shakr , (See p* 316), 
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XX. But this Kuros is immediately recognised in the river 
Kur {J), latterly called Bandemir , which fertilizes the plain 
of Marvdasht, Istakhr or Persepolis, as above described( ia3 ); 
and to this low and extensive plain, inclosed within moun¬ 
tains, the epithet hollow was appropriately given by Strabo, 
as Mr. Hoeck well observes, (Vet. Med. et Pers. Monum. 
p. 58). I may add that although the Kur and those streams 
which flow into it, do not absolutely surround or insulate ; 
the site of ancient Persepolis; yet they bound.it in so many 
different directions as to appear almost circumfluent, justi¬ 
fying the expression ^pmy which, as we have seen, Strabo 
applies to the principal river. A little map, forming the 
ninth article of Plate XLVIII, exhibits those streams deli¬ 
neated after authorities which, though in some respects they 
seem to me of questionable accuracy, may be considered 
as among the best hitherto published( 139 ). It is chiefly 

♦♦♦♦ O<>0>0n . 

0 M ) Seepp. 172,183, 307, 311, &c. That this Cyrus (Corus or Corius) was (he 
river now called Bandemir, is remarked by Vossius, (Observ. ad Pomp. Melae Lib, 
III. cap. 8, Ilagoc, 1058, p. 284), The Bandemir, says Dr. Vincent, is the Cyrus or 
Kuros of the ancients, (Nearchus, p. 413, 2nd edit,); and Mr. Hoeck observes that 
this Cyrus or Bandemir was also called the A raxes. “ Omnium consensu veto rum 
" Araxes est hodierhus fluvius Bendemir, &c ."—“ fluvium Bendemir Arabibus Cur 
“ dictum fuisse eundemqiie diversts nomiuibus apud veteres, inodo Cyrum modo Arax- 
“ em audivisse.” (Vet. Med. et Pers. Mon. p. 58). But the Cqtruab («— of 
Edri'si is not, as Dr. Vincent believed, »«the river Kero r Kur” (Nearch. p. 414), 
the first letter of Cqeruab s being essentially different from the first of Kur$ ; and at 
the same time, erroneously put, in the Arabick text, for j F with only one diacritical 
point as I shall demonstrate in the course of this section. 

0 s *) 1 suspect them to be erroneous principally in those rivers which they lead 
from the North into Lake Bakhtegan by a course eastward of Persepolis, and there¬ 
fore have not followed them in the map of my own route illustrating this Volume. 
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compiled from De la Rochette's (described with due praise 
in p. 174), and Wahl's, prefixed to his German Work on the 
Geography of Asia, (Leips. 179*3)- I have extracted iu 
the same Plate (No. 10), that portion of Neibuhr’s map, 
“ (Voyages,” Tome II. Tab. xvii), which represents the 
Persepolitan rivers; and, in No. 11, a sketch of those streams 
faithfully copied, on a reduced scale, from the Persian map 
of Fars , executed in the thirteenth century, and illustrating 
a Valuable Manuscript, the Sur al Beldtin, already described 
as Ebn IIaukal's composition, more generally entitled 
Mesdlek al Memalek, (See Vol. I. p. 328, 340). The ori¬ 
ginal map exhibits nearly one hundred names or positions 
of places, towns, lakes and rivers. In another work I shall 
endeavour to explain it; meanwhile, the extract here given 
sufficiently agrees with Niebuhr's delineation (No. 10), in 
the site of Istakhr or Persepolis, which appears bounded 
Northward, Westward, and Southward, by two rivers, the 
Kur and Farzedb or Farvdb; while Eastward of that city 
we do not discover any stream flowing either into the Kur 
or into the lake of Bakhtegan; nor could 1 learn, when on 
the spot, that such existed. The Persian artist represents 
Fasti as distant from any water although his map comprises 
eight rivers, four lakes, and part of the Gulf. 

Of many streams that intersect the plain of Istakhr or 
Persepolis, two only are named by oriental writers; the 
others, being inconsiderable brooks or artificial drains, have 
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not been dignified with the title of rivers. We find, also,, 
but two in classical geography ; the Araxes which Alexan¬ 
der crossed on his approach to Persepolis, and the Med us 
which falls into the Araxes, as Strabo informs us( 130 ). These- 
seemingly correspond to the rivers in our Persian map, (No. 
13), the Kur and the Farudb , for so appears in Arabick 
writings, what is properly Farudb or Parvab , though vul¬ 
garly corrupted into Palwdr or Farzmr( m ). This (probably 
Strabo’s Med us) is the 44 little river called Peleuar” of which 
Pietro della Valle, who passed over it on a bridge, describes 
the course from North to South, (“ fiumicello chiamato Pe- 
leuar,” &c. Viaggi, Lett. xv. 1621), and it is thus mentioned 
by Ebn Haukal in the manuscript Stir al beldtin, more 
fully than in the printed translation of his work, (Orient. 
Geogr. p. 98). 44 And the river Farwab issues from Fluber- 

tf Mn; from a village called Farwdb; and it advances until, 
44 at tile gate of Istakhr, it flows under the Khurasan bridge, 

( 1,0 J IIpos avTf} Ilepo-atjroAet, rov A pafyv BuPrj (Alexander): peffie o Apafys wto/v 
I lctpairaKuv, evfiQaWa S’ as avrov oMt)2>os, etr MrjSetas opfir/Sas. (Strab. lib. XV). 
That Alexander's troops advancing towards Persepolis crossed the Araxes on a. 
bridge, we learn from Diodorus Siculus, (Lib. XVII). 

• 

o The frequent change of / into r, has been already noticed ; also of 6 into v, as in 
the modern Greek, and o ip into/. These and many other changes of letters are 
exemplified by a variety of words in the Dictionaries Jeh&ngiri and Burhan K&tea, 
each of which, in its preface, has a section on the subject. The district of Kurbdl 
is most generally called by the peasants, KulUr (or Kulv&r), and a similar transpo- 
sition of letters may be observed in numerous instances. The Parvctb or Palwdr is 
often named from a village near which it flows (described in my next chapter) the 
4t River of Stvend” 
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u whence it proceeds until it falls into the river Kur”( i3s ). 
The position of Istakhr, as here described in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, we find confirmed by Edei'si (often styled the Nubian 
Geographer) a writer of the twelfth ; “Istakhr,” says lie “ is 
“ situate on the river Faruab, and has a bridge called the 
‘ ‘ Khiiras6.il bridge’’( 133 )• 

But the Persian geographers who in proper names some¬ 
times affect the Arabian manner of substituting F or B 
for P, here retain the original orthography ; thus says H am- 
dallah Cazvi'ni ; “The river Parwdb issues from a mouft- 
“ tain of the village so named, and for the greater part 
“ waters the territory of Marvdasht, and falls into the river 
** Kur. The extent of its course is eighteen farsangs”( 134 ). 



cT* ^ j' lT* c >3jF. W j ( lj3 ) 


Z U” Jy .^c-1 j eJoM ^3*s\ fljljjJiW t? liyu j 

(MS, &ur at beld&m) txli\ J 

The name which I have rendered HuberMn, is very equivocally written; only one 
diacritical point being expressed. The bridge here mentioned at or near Istakhr 
derived its name from the province of Khurasan, towards which it led in a North- 
Eastern direction ; it is usual in Persia to denominate bridges and gates of cities after 
the chief places to which they lead ; thus the Gazer ti n gate at Shirdz, &c # 

C°) W J _? (See the Nozhat 

vt Mushtuky printed at liome, 1592, dim. Ill, sect. 6;, The Arabick text for 
Faruab has Karuab or Cqcruab t as written by the Maroaites who 

translated the work into Latin (Geografjhia Niibiensis, Paris, 1619, p. 124). But 
the errour proceeds from a superfluous point over the first letter, as 1 have remarked 
in p. 326, note 128. 

L-pjl \j J ji r ) 

(MS. Nozhat al Golub, Ch, of Rivers). aAsr 5 * Alii Ji 

2 U 
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Hapiz Abru' in his MS. Tdrikh almost literally copies 
this account of the Parwdb; adding, however, that it is a 
blessed or holy stream, rucli mubdrek( 1S6 ). 


44 The river Kur of Fdrs” says Hamdallah, 44 rises among: 
44 the mountains of KiUir, in Fdrs, and having received the 
44 waters of Shaab Bavan and other small intermediate rivers it 
<£ flows united with them through Fdrs; but this is a stream 
44 which does not allow its waters to settle on any particular 
44 place, until obstructed by bands or dikes, for the purposes of 
* irrigation. Of the bands erected on it, the first is the Band 
“ of Hamgard, an ancient structure which under the Seljukiau: 
44 dynasty, having fallen to decay, was repaired by the Ata'- 
44 BEG, Fakhr ad’douleh Cha'veli, who gave it the name 
44 of Fakhristdn. The second is the Band Azzadi , which few 
44 works throughout the world can equal in strength and 
44 beauty; by this band the territory of Upper Kurbdl is 
“watered. The third is that called Band i Kassdr, by 
“ means of which, the district of Lower Kurbdl is irrigated. 
44 This band also, being in a state of ruin, was repaired by 
44 the Ata'beg ChaVell. Having passed through those 



( 13i ) Thus certain trees are reckoned muMrtlt or blessed, (without any 

reference to the superstition noticed in Vo!. I. p. 313 , 350 ); such as the Zeitun 
o r °iive, and the ]\akhl ((d-® 1 ) or Kharma the date or palm tree. 

But some Muhammedan tradition respecting the Angel Gabriel seems to have conse¬ 
crated the olive ; and the date is said to flourish only in the regions of Islam, the land 
of true believers. (See MS. Noshat alColub. Ch. of Trees). 
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<( territories, the river Kur flows into Lake Bakhtegan, after 
<e a course of one hundred and thirteen farsangs”( 136 ). Some 
observations are below offered on this passage and on Ha'piz 
Abru 's account of the Nahr Kur or river Kur( isr ). 

Many Antiquaries and Geographers are much per¬ 
plexed by the variety of ancient names which they think 

&V 3 U' ^ <— J-;\3 j ij* ^cS’ ^ J 

tvj UsAa. 1 ^ ^ Aj \ jj^ ^ <Aju Ilj 

AyJ *U>b JA>- dibJU Af^O ^UJI j*ja 5 ^ c^wA^tj Juj 

^ Aaj j j*b 3 i3jZ 

J A&AA,* <-«a1 \j W-£ (jy j A^b CJjl*£ J Jo** 

t—A^j aJCsU u 11=^Ja3 Aaj ^ j\as Aaj 

u 1 ^ ^ CJ^“ j* *j£i ^ J 1 ctff- J jy Ui' a ^ l $ ] h- 

MS. Nvzhat al Colub (Cli* of Rivers), A-ib C->A—jjJ c j Arf 

^ { w ) IJamdallah styles this the Kur of Furs , as there is another and greater river 
named Kur, (or Cyrus), which flows from the borders of Armenia and falls into the 
Caspian sca< He describes Kilar (or Gildr ) in his twelfth chapter, as a considerable 
Tillage of Purs; and it seems belonging to the same territory as Kavard or Gavard 
a sma ^ town. At a'beg Ch a'veli flourished abfrut the middle of the twelfth 
century. The Band Azzadi is the Band Emir, already described as the work of 
Azzad a d'douleh, (p. !81, 183). One copy of die Nozhat al Colub (m chap. XII), 
informs us that Kurbdl t Vliti and Sifii t Upper and Lower, are situate on the two sides 
of the river Kur ; Ulia deriving its water by means of the Band Emir; and Sifii by 
means of the Band * Kem'tr < Ha'fiz A&nv' who borrows much of his account 
from HamdallaHj divides Kurbdl into upper ( Bdldm ^j^b) and Iow^er, ( Zirin 
the upper being watered by the Band of Azziib ad’douleh ;'the lower 
by that which Atabeg Ch a'veli repaired; the Band i Kessdr, above mentioned. 
Through inadvertency! omitted to remark that it is this work which causes the water 
to fall seventeen or eighteen feet at the bridge of Gdwakin , as noticed in p- 179* See 
also in p. 181 a quotation from H ajfu Abru' respecting the name Bandemir, 
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applicable to the rivers of Perscpolis; I shall not here pre¬ 
tend to remove difficulties which have baffled such men as 
Salmasius and Vossius, although they assume the licence of 
correcting errours, real or imaginary, in Strabo, Ptolemy and 
other writers. Even D’Anviile has not been able to satisfy 
himself perfectly on this subject; he allows that the Bander 
mir is the A raxes, but the Med us he inclines to believe the 
Kur. Now we know that the Kur is the Bandemir, and; 
receives a smaller stream (the Parwdb or Palmar) as the 
Araxes, according to Strabo, received the Medus. TVe 
must therefore regard the Bandemir , Kur, and Araxes as 
one river; but D’Anviile cannot reconcile this with the- 
Kuros of Pasargada?, which he wishes to place at Pasa or 
Fasd , (Geogr. Anc.) His difficulties would have vanished 
had he supposed the identity of Pasargadse and Persepolis. 
I am aware that against an absolute identity some passages 
of Strabo and Arrian may be op posed; they indicate a 
difference; but so slight that Salmasius who quotes one, 
immediately infers from it the necessary proximity of Pa- 
sargadae to Persepolis( 138 ); and Mr. Hoeck has most inge- 



( l3s ) Strabo (Lib, XV) informs us that Alexander having burnt the palace of Per- 
sepolis to avenge the Greeks) immediately after went to Pasargadae,—Evsirpjjcre bt o 
AXeScti't'pos ru ev neptranrnXei j3a<n\ua. —sir* ITaffapynSos ijice, Oil this Salmasius 
remarks, “ Non longe itaque Pasargadas a Persepoli sitas fuisse oportet” (Plin, 
Exercit, p. 84(5, Traj, ad Kiien 1689). The same inference may be drawn from a 
passage of Arrian, (quoted in note 122, p. 320), and another (in p. 321), also one from 
his sixth book, (ch. 30), where he says that Alexander having visited the Tomb of 
Cyrus at Pasargadse, returned to the Palace which he had destroyed, and which 
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niously maintained an opinion that tliese were the names of 
places, so near as to be, in fact, parts of the same city yet 
sufficiently distinct to justify a difference of denomination. 
He notices the great extent of Eastern capitals, and remarks 
that although belonging to one city, the palace which Alex¬ 
ander burned, may have been at. no inconsiderable distance 
from the Tomb of Cyrus; he observes (after the learned 
Hecren) that the ancients always connect the names of Per- 
sepolis and Pasargadee in such a manner as proves a vicinity; 
that Pasargadae owed its origin (like many other cities of the 
East) to a camp (irparow^ov, Steph. Byzant. in Passargardae) 
which remained on the spot where Cyrus with his Persians 
conquered Astyages the Mede, until from successive fortifi-. 
cations it assumed the appearance of a castle, especially that 
part wherein the Monarch himself resided, and was entomb¬ 
ed. Although it soon became a city, this place was still called 
the Persian camp; a name which preserved the memory of 
an important victory, and of the foundation of the Persian 
Monarchy. But Mr. Hoeck does, not ascribe to Cyrus that 
palace of which the remains have been entitled Chehl min&r 
or Takht i Jemslud , and a city adjoining ; these he regards as 
an amplification of Pasargadae, made by Darius the son of 
Hystaspes; and these constitute, says he, what the Greeks in 

Piodorus, Strabo, Curt jus, Plutarch and others agree in placing at Persepolis; 

zs ra fiaertKtia r}u rmv These words would be very obscure, as Mr. 

Hoeck remarks, (Vet. Med. et Pers, Momim. p, 03), if the place did not belong tp* 
the same city in which Alexander then resided. 
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a stricter sense, denominated Persepolis. Both this and 
Pasargadie were situate on the river Kur or Banclcmir , (called 
by the ancient writers Cyrus and Araxes), Pasargadae lying 
Eastward, Persepolis Westward; (See “ Veteris Mediae et 
Persiae Monumenta,” pp. 39, 63, 65, 67)- 

The valuable work just rjuoted must be itself consulted 
by those who desire to examine Mr. I'loeck s arguments ; 
most of which, in my judgment, seem irrefragable. I have 
here but superficially exhibited the general result of his 
discussion on this subject, and through him, of Mr Heeren’s 
opinion. 

X. However Antiquaries and Geographers have thought 
differently respecting the site of Pasargadas, they agree, it 
may be .almost said unanimously, in regarding numerous 
monuments visibleo n the plain of Marvdasht or Istakkr , and 
among the .adjacent mountains, as vestiges of Persepolis( 139 ). 
Intelligent travellers have pronounced that ample, fertile 
and beautiful plain, with its abundant supplies of excellent 

( 18 *j I doubt whether the late Professor Tychsen of Rostoch, made any converts to 
his opinion, that Susa, Pasargadae ami Persepolis were the same. (See his work 'quo¬ 
ted in p. 325). Pas& or Fma has been most generaUy supposed Pasarrgadar; but 
Vosstus would place this ancient city at Shir&z t (Ohs. ad Melarn. Lib. III. 7), and 
Ktcmpfer (Amcenit. Exot. p. 365), at Pul i Fasa> a spot which I have already noticed 
from my own observation, (See p. 66), as not presenting one vestige of antiquity: 
Mured appears to have conversed with some anonymous traveller who had visited 
Chehil minar, and from his account would suppose it diflerent from Persepolis* 
(Grand JDictionaire Historique, hi Persepolis), 
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water, to be most happily adapted for the situation of a 
magnificent capital( 140 ) ; and in narrow chasms, between 
steep rocks of those mountains that Northward and West¬ 
ward form an admirable barrier to this plain, their imagina¬ 
tion has discovered the passes fortified by Ariobarzanes 
against the approach of Alexander from Susiana( 14t ). The 



<4 Q ue Ha gran pianura die ben si vede essere stato s;to al proposito,' &c. 
(P, della Valle, Lett. XV, 1621). Chardin says that the site of Persepolis is imme¬ 
diately recognised from the descriptions given by Arrian, Curtins and Diodorus; that 
the plain, watered by a thousand streams besides the A raxes, and Pulouar, abounds 
in the fattest cattle, the best wines, and handsomest horses of Persia; it is, he declares, 
one of the finest plains, “une des plus belles qu’on puisse voir,”(Tome IX. p. 46, Rouen, 
1723). Fryer mentions this " wealthy plain stored with all cattel, corn and wild 
“ fowl, by the plentiful afflux of water,”—“whereby it might he a tit situation for the 
“ mighty Persepolis, as it now is for store of country towns, besides whole armies of 
” Nomadcs or wandering shepherds,” &c. (Trav. p. 2&3). The plain of Marvdaslit 
was said to contain eight hundred and eighty villages, in the time of Le Brim (1704), 
who describes it as extending nearly forty leagues from North West to South East, 
(Voyages, p. 261, Amst. 1718); while Chardin allows only eighteen or nineteen 
leagues to what he styles, “ la belle plaiue de Persepolis.” (Tome IX, p. 48); and that 
part which the city actually occupied, according to tradition, is a plain of seven far- 
sangs (about twenty-five miles) in length and three farsangs in width, as Ksempfer. 
relates, (Amten. Exot, p. 298). 

(i«> Diod, Sic. lib. xvii. Arrian, iii. Curt. v. &c. Chardin describes the defile% 
between steep and lofty .mountains j passes about one hundred and filty paces long 
and so narrow in some places as scarcely to admit three horses advancing abreast; vet 
by these avenues, says he, Alexander must have approached Persepolis, On the 
lofty projecting rocks that naturally defend this plain towards the West, were cer¬ 
tainly stationed the Persian advanced guards wiio opposed Alexander. “C’etoit 
<< infail I iblement sur ces hautes bultes qu’etoient posez les Corps de Garde avancez 
“ de Persepolis," &c. (Tome IX, p. 42, 49, Rouen, 1723). “Two mountains,’’ says 
Dr. Fryer, speaking of the plain, “shut up this happy campaign so as if nature had 
u taken special care of its security—so it is not uulikely that these were the strong- 
“ holds Artibazanes defended against Alexander,” (Trav. p. 2o3). In bis map (p. 
230) he places these strongholds, the "Pylae Per.ica?,” about twenty miles from- 
Persepolis*. 
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last of those “Pylee” or Streiglits where the Persians resisted 
Alexander, I am inclined to place fifteen or sixteen miles 
from the Takht , or about halfway between this ruined edifice 
and M&tn, the chief town or village in the district of Ram- 
■gard( li2 ). Having overcome the difficulties of this pass, and 
entered the plain, it is probable that Alexander, as we learn 
from the Ambrosian ‘‘Itinerary/’ proceeded without further 
■opposition to Persepolis, where he seized on the treasures 
of Cyrus and of Xerxes, deposited there as in a place of 
perfect security, and burned the Royal Palace( U3 ). 

At what time a city was founded here, can only be con¬ 
jectured ; but we may believe that the plain of Istakhr , from 
many natural advantages which it offered above other situ- 

■C 4S ) Main pronounced as Maw-yeen or Moyeen would be in English) is 

described by Hamdailah as a small city (shahrek in the midst of a 

mountainous region ; Della Valle styles it “ uua villa grossa," (Lett. xv. 1621); and 
Chardin says that it is « un gros bourg,” of three hundred houses, (Tome IX. p. 42). 
The name, he thinks, signifies “fish;" deriving it, probably, from mahi (^*U) or 
ma/iyun (^UfcU); but spelt as above, after H amdallah in his Persian Geography, 
(Cli. xii) it cannot have,any reference to these words. 

< 143 ) “ Cassis denique obstiua'fioribns fugatisve, ultra inoffensus transit Persepolim, 
“&c Cyri denique atque Xersii iilic, ceu si tilths sitis, thesauris potitur —regia igni 
“abolita,” &c. See ihe “Itinerarium Alexandri,” (Sect. 67) published by Dr. An¬ 
gelo Maio, in 1817, from a Manuscript of the Ambrosian Library at Milan. The 
anonymous author seems to have flourished in the fourth century. I must observe 
that the Persian capital is not named in any other passage throughout the Itinerary; 
and from the learned editor’s note it appears that what he has rendered “ Persepolim” 
is, in the M'S. expressed by pile; this, from the d, I should have regarded as an abbre¬ 
viation of Pasargadce, still supposing it to signify Persepolis. or a place so near, that 
both might be easily confounded under either denominatiou. 
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ations,. must have been in the earliest ages a favourite place 
of residence. I would suppose that it was the peculiar seat 
of those illustrious families, the Pasargadans or Perseidans, 
from whom Cyrus was descended in the paternal line( 144 ); 
and that, like them* it derived the name of Pdrs (subse¬ 
quently extended over a whole province of which it was the 
very heart, and rendered Persis by classick writers) from 
an ancient personage whom the Greeks, through a cloud of 
fable, recognise in their Perses or Perseus( 145 ). To this 
plain of Pars , (since called from different portions, the plain 
of Maivdasht, Istakhr or Kurbdl), Xenophon, in my opin¬ 
ion, alludes by the expression iiep^s, (though seemingly 

( u *j Through the Aehaemenirhms, Herodotus says, of the Persian tribes, rovrttev 
nafrcrpya&at et&i apurrot, ev rottn he kjfntpLBPthfu £i<Ji (j>7}rpi} t oi fiamXus ot lJeptret- 

hat ytyovnvu (Lib. I, 125), “The Pasargadzie are must noble; from a branch of 
"them, the Achemaenid®, are descended the Perseidan kings." Of this Permdan 
family was Cambyses, “ King of the Persians” (Jfepvwv (3aat\tyt) and father of Cyrus, 
as we learn from Xenophon, (Cyrop. lib. I). 

(«*) In a Persian MS, already quoted, (p 317) the pedigree of Pa'rs ((jwjh) son of 
Pahlav (yLyj) * ias been tip to Noah. Xenophon informs ns that CambyseS 

(Cyrus's father) was of lhe Perseidan nue, so denominated after Perseus ,—'o he K aft- 
jQvires ovtgs rwv TltpffEt&wy yevovs rjp, ot he Ttipaethai a tto IhptreoiS KX^ovrau (Cyrop. 
Jib, l, p. 2, Basil. 1572). According to Herodotus (lib, vii, 61) Perseus was the son 
of Jupiter and Danae, and had, by Andromeda daughter of Bel us, a son called 
Perses, from whom die Persians derived their name. But the mother of Perses was 
Medea, as Stephanas Byzsuitius relates (in Th-pam); it was before his arrival in Greece* 
that Perseus had by Andromeda this Perses from whom the kings of the Persians are 
said to be descended, as we read in the Bibliotheca of Apollodoms, (lib. ii, p 77, edit. 
Comm eh 1599) ; and who by some is supposed fa have invented arrows; “sagittas, 
« Persen Persei filium invenisse dicuiit," (Plin* Nat, Hist. VII, 5tS); weapons widely 
the Persians learned to use with preeminent dexterity,. 

% x. ^ 
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more personal than local) when he relates that Cambyses 
having set out from his mansion (tjwrtit oi™*) with Cyrus, 
accompanied him to the borders of Persis ; whence, after a 
mutual embrace, Cyrus proceeded “to the Medes” or into 
Media, and his father returned “to the Persians”( u6 ). 
Wherever the same form of expression is used by Ctesias 
(and it frequently occurs when he mentions the sepulture of 
royal Persians) I would understand an allusion, not to the 
province of Persis, or to its inhabitants generally, but in a 
particular manner to Pars , Parsagarda , or Persepolis( 14r ). 

That the illustrious Parsagardans or Achsemenidans, and 
perhaps some chiefs of other tribes occupying, long before 
Cyrus, the great Persepolitan plain, resided there in dwel¬ 
lings more substantial and commodious than the huts or 
tents of those husbandmen and shepherds over whom they 

(i«) Cyr. II, 1* Concerning this expression see the opinions of different commen¬ 
tators in the notes to/Eliai/s " Vaiia HUtor-m/* Gronovius's edition* (lib. I. c. 31)* 
Scheffer acknowledges that he does not comprehend it, and suspects a chasm. Kuhn 
says “Atticum est pro ev lleptrau.* Vulteius translaxs it *' in Persian)/' Gesnrr and 
others prefer " in Persia/' Some u in Persidem/' which Perizouius seems to approve, 
&c. I have no doubt that /Elian, in the chapter above indicated, alludes to the 
plain of Persepolis; as in that which immediately follows, containing an anecdote of 
Artaxerxes and a Persian who offered to that monarch the only gift he could bestow, 
some water just taken up with both his hands from the river Kuros, the Kur or mo¬ 
dern Bandemir. In the same sense l would read Justin's “ iu Persis/ 1 (Lib, Lc,5), 

( l4T ) See the Fragments of Ctesias-S Persian History, (Sect. 9, 13, ID, 43, 44, A c.) 
On other occasions he uses Persis; distinguishing, as I imagine, between the province 
and the capital ; more particularly in the thirteenth section. 
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ruled, seems not improbable ; bat until lie bad ameliorated 
their condition (in the sixth century before Christ) that they 
could have boasted of any stately or considerable edifice, a 
palace, temple or castle, does not appear on the authority of 
Greek or Roman writers. Nor do their works, if I have 
rightly searched them, afford more than one passage wherein 
Persepolis is, unequivocally, named as a city existing before 
the establishment of Cyrus’s great Empire( 118 ). 

XI. Yet many learned men, partly adopting the Eastern 
traditions, assign Persepolis, or at least the edifice now called 
Jemshi'd’s Throne, to an age much earlier than that in 
which Cyrus flourished. Some who have offered opinions, 
on the origin of that stupendous monument, we can scarcely 
believe serious( u£J ); and others seem extravagant when. 

( T4a ) This solitary instance (from the first book of Justin, chap, 6), shall be more 
particularly quoted in my next section The united testimonies of Herodotus (1- 71), 
Xenophon (Cvr. I, II. VII),Plato (de Legib- Ill), Arrian (V), Maximus Tyrius (Diss* 
XIV), and others, represent those tribes that inhabited Persis before the time of Cyrus, 
as living in a most abstemious and frugal manner, deriving Their scanty subsidence from 
agricultural labour, or from flocks and herds which *ome of the families drove to pas¬ 
ture in different places, and guarded from depredation They wore irowsers and,upper 
garments rudely made of skins, and existed without luxuries or even comfort vfo? ovr£ 
aftpot' gvte ayaSop ovSev, Herodot. I, 71); they scarcely knew the use of hones, says 
Xenophon (Cyr. \\ and passed their lives in toil and want; being, as he styles them 
(lib VII) jracoOiwrarot. Arrian also notices their poverty, and compares their laws 
and customs with those of the austere Lacedaemonians, (lib, V). 

( U9 ) A German author named “ Witte/" ascribes the magnificent objects visible at 
Persepolis, to an eruption of the earth ! and another, ,fi De Roesch/' considers them 
as the work of Lantech, whose exploits during the Trojan war are exhibited in the 
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they undertake to estimate its antiquity. In the seven¬ 
teenth century Chardin, as already quoted (p. 241), vaguely 
pronounced it ‘‘about four thousand years’’old; but to these 
several hundreds are added by Bailly, after an astronomical 
calculation, and by D’Hancarville after him; both regarding 
the edifice as a work of Jeaishi'd, whose reign they date 
from the year three thousand two hundred and nine before 
Christ( 130 ). Sir William Jones does not deny the probabi¬ 
lity that it was erected in the time of Jemshi'd ; placing 
this monarch, however, only eight hundred years before our 
era ( 151 ); and even M. de Sainte Croix supposes it to have 
been constructed long before Cyrus, although he holds the 
Arabian and Persian records in supreme contempt( lj2 ). 



sculptures* By Tioy, however, lie understands Persia ■ Media by Europe, and Assy¬ 
ria by Asia; so that the Trojan war is not what we have hitherto fancied ; but a war 
between the Medcs and Persians; and the inscriptions record a series of kings from 
Cain to Lantech ! For the knowledge of these authors I am indebted to Mr. Hoeck. 
(See his u Vet* Med. et Bers. Munum ” p. 12). 

( l “) See Bailly’s “Hist, de V Vstron. Anc.” p. 354; and Supplement fp. 115), to 
4i Recherches surles Arts de la Gr&ee*? Tome IL of D’Bancarvihe, whose opinion on 
this subject has been more fully quoted in p. 247. 

( I51 Discourse on the Persians, Asiat. Res. VoL IT, p. 55, (Lend. 1801, oct). 
Short Hist, of Persia prefixed to the Life of Nader Shah, Loud. 1783, p* xii. 

( 153 ) He thinks it probable that as the Greeks only frequented Babylon, Susa, and 
Ecbatiuia, before the time of Alexander, they knew but little concerning Persepplis 
until “ the (partial) burning of its palace, built long before Cyrus ,”—** Fincendie de 
son palais bati longtemps avaut Cyrus,” (Exam. Crit des HUtor, & Alexandre, p. 
€78, 2deediL 1804), The mins of this palace he recognises in the Throne of Jem- 
sm'o, or “Hall of Forty Columns/ (p. 312); and his opinion of the Arabian and 
Persian historians, their if erreurs, fables, inepties/—“ meusonges et absurdites/ is 
declared in p. 173, 173, &c. 
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But we may believe that some of the Eastern writers 
only mean to declare its antiquity incalculable, when they 
attribute the Persepolitan edifice to spirits that existed before 
the creation of man ; and its sculptured figures almost ani¬ 
mated, when they pronounce them to have once been the 
living inhabitants miraculously petrified by a sudden trans¬ 
formation. According to one tradition noticed by D’Her- 
belot (Biblioth. Orient, in Estekhar), the Peries or Fairies 
erected Persepolis under the reign of Jim ben Jdn , long 
before the time of Adam; and “ Istakhr” says Abu'l’feda, 
“• is one of the most ancient cities in Persia, and was form- 
“ erly the royal residence ; it contains the vestiges of build- 
“ ings so stupendous that, like Tadmor and Baalbek , they 
“are said to be the work of supernatural beings”( 1&3 ). 

\ * 

From another writer we learn that “ the people of Istakhr , 
“ having been very wicked, the Almighty turned them into 
“ stone ; and even now,’ 5 adds he, “ we may behold there 
** the forms of women reposing with their husbands ; of 
“ butchers cutting meat into pieces; of infants in their cra- 



la j W 5 ( ) 

(_£1aU> j S yj® Jliu U Ji* ^ J1*J AxajUI 

See the Geographical Fragments of Aeulfeda, published in Arabick with a Greek 
translation ; at Vienna, IBQ7, p. 270 ; and, without any translation* ( u Abulfed® Ta- 
** bulae qusetlam Geographic®/' See.) by Rinck* (Lips- 1791 >* p. Itf. The account of 
Ixtakhr seems borrowed from Ebn Haukal, (Orient. Geogr. p. 129), to whom 
ABU'bFEBA acknowledges frequent obligations. 
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“dies; of bread in ovens, and of many other things, all 
“ become marble( 154 ). 

But less marvellous accounts of this place are found in 
Oriental Manuscripts, some of which I shall proceed to 
quote, observing, as far as their respective dates can be 
ascertained, a chronological order. 

In the work of Kbn Aastm, (already noticed, page 312), 
describing those victories which, about the middle of the 
seventh century, rendered Persia tributary to the Arabian 
Khalifah , we read that Yezdegerd, last sovereign of 

the Sassanian family), dreading the enemy’s approach, fled 
from Istakhr into Kir man y where he took shelter with He- 
za'bmaed (j one of those petty kings who appear to 
have been at this lime very numerous throughout the em¬ 
pire. Another of those kings (*$* uijU \\ Jl*) named S hah- 

l—IA jI <J^” Aj (Jjbl— J ) 

J A^iicL Jj!> ^.j Vj <JL2jys idji 3Jl>. j 

j jyj j J j i J s jA i—Sjtfi j X'io... 6j\j 

This passage is e\traded from I he Shejret Al tVJustafevi */■*“’J a very 

rare work in the collection of Sir Charles VV. R, Bough ton, who obligingly allowed 
me to peruse it, with others o,f his valuable Manuscripts. It is a large Volume, of 
between eight and nine hundred pages, containing a genealogical hislorv of man from 
Adam, through Noah, the Patriarchs, Prophets, ancient Kings, Christ, Mubammed, the 
Khalifahs, and Moghul sovereigns ofludia, to the time of Mu hammed Shah, when 
the work was compiled, (A. H. U40, of our era 1727 s by Sryfd Ja n Muh am Med 
Takki al Huseini al Ca deri, from 

one hundred and thirty different authors. The latter pah comprises a geographical 
account of various countries. 
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Reg or Sha'iiek. (uXfeli-), was appointed governor of 

Istakhr , which with the neighbouring places furnished troops 
to the number of one hundred and twenty thousand men ; 
these he embodied, resolving to defend a city so generally 
reckoned the boast of Persia j ^ j*r^) 

that the national glory would be implicated in its fall. A 
battle ensued, the Arabs under Abu' Mu'sa ^') proved 

victorious; Shaureg was slain, and the people of Istakhr 
paid two hundred thousand dirhems or pjj direm, pieces 
of silver coin) to obtain a respite from the presence of their 
foes. They did not, however, enjoy it long; Abdallah 
ben A.amer ^> aIIIjoj) led his troops into Pars; and 

fought with the Persians, who were commanded by Ma'hek 
son of their late governor Shahreg, in the plain of 
Istakhr ( \j£* jS) from the dawn of day until the time of 
meridian prayer; Ma'hek fled, and after many obstinate 
battles the city was taken by storm ; all the armed men 
found in it were slain, and considerable pillage obtained; 
but it appears that Ma'hek was reinstated there by the 
Arabian general who proceeded to new conquests in Khu- 
rasdn. So far from Ebn Aasim of Ktifah. 

Tabrt, who flourished in the ninth century and died early 
in the tenth, informs us that king Solomon occasionally left 
the “ Holy House” or Jerusalem, to visit “ Tabristdn and 
i( Gurkdn , (or Hyrcaoia), and sometimes resided at Istakhr of 
et Pars ; and in these places the vestiges of his palaces yet 
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" remain’^ 155 ). I have here quoted the Persian translation of 
Tabriz great Chronicle; but a fragment ot the original Ara- 
bick enables me to add that Istakhr was the seat of Minu- 
chehr, and other ancient kings; and that several centuries 
after Solomon, king Gushtasp deposited the Zend, or 
sacred volume which Zerdusht (Zoroaster) bad brought to 
him ; “in a place at Istakhr called Dernebisht'\ m ). Yet the 
grand-daughter of Gushtasp, Queen Huma'nt (^yW) or 
rather Huma'i (^U&), is said to have built the city of Is¬ 
takhr (yM 5 ). On the death of Ardashi'r, (also 

surnamed Bahman), who was both her father and husband, 
she had “exposed her infant in an ark or box, with many 
“ valuable jewels, on the river Kur in the territory of Istakhr 



kiV U-fV, ^ iJ&J _} J ( 155 ) 


Ci—sl s JjUi j* yl To many ruined struclures in different purts of Persia, 

this Jewish monarch’s name is strangely attached* I shall have occasion to notice 
some besides those mentioned inp. 28, 41, 45, &c, 

( ijG ) 'Jjd ^ The valuable MS. from which I 

have extracted this passage is preserved in the British Museum (Cotton. Lib, Vi tel I, 
A. IV). It contains the second Volume, or about one fourth part of TabHI's ori¬ 
ginal Arahick work ; and has been more fully described in my account of some MSS. 
belonging to our great national library, (See the “ Oriental Collections/* VoL II. p, 
185). On the authority of a Persian MS. hereafter quoted (the Zein al Akhb&rJ, 
I have written Dermbisht for a name which in T a Bui's fragment appears (though 
indistinctly) like Dersist («and which Hyde (alter an Arabian author. 
Bund art) expressts b> ZerhUht* (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. p.314 Ox. 17oO), 

Most of the Persian proper names are inaccurately written in the Fragment; this, 
however, we may regard as a literary curiosity in Europe; for even among the Asia- 
ticks it is doubtful whether a perfect copy of Tab ri s Arabick Chronicle could be 
procured at any price. A fragment was found among Archbishop Lauds MdS, by 
Ockley ; (Hist, of the Saracens, Vol, 11. lutrod. p. xxxui.) 
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“although some refer this transaction to a river in Balkh; 
“ and the box floated until it was found by a man of Istakhr , 
“a miller;” who educated the child, afterwards king Da'- 
ra\ 157 ). Tab hi, also in his Arabick fragment, th us mentions 
three magnificent works of Queen Huma'i ; “First, some 
“ edifices in the city of Istakhr. Secondly, those one farsang 
« distant from Istakhr , on the road that leads to Dartibgerd; 
“ thirdly, some on the road leading to Khurasan, at the dis- 
“ tance of four farsangs from Istakhr” ( loS ). I have not 
traced this city lower in Tabri's Arabick fragment ; but, 
according to the Persian translation, Pars (in the second 
century) was divided, into several districts, each governed by 
a chief or petty king of the Bazerenjidn (Jo.s ^;b), or (as in 

one MS.) the Barzenjidn ( w W>‘) race > from whom Arda ' 
skFb, son of Ba'bek, and grandson of Sasa j kt, derived his 
origin maternally. Istakhr was the residence of a king named 
Jauiier (y&js-), and the Fire-temple of that city, and a 




^ JA\ ju J: j *** lJ <uUs j ( 1j ' ) 

i]p>\ ^ jje L^-J C 'b:^' <J i A' J ^ J jkr 3 ^' 

**-/j*n ^un l 5* yW' u -^ ^ 

j ^\ji Jjl *3131 j oj& u* £*j3 J* iijati J>\ 

" Ulj^. }\ L r 4 5^1 These particulars are not found in any copy 

of the Persian" translation that I have examined ; Huma'i, it merely states, built the 
city of Istakhr in Pars, and there resided thirty years. Yet D’Herbelot thinks it 
« more cur ious” than the original Arabick \ being enriched with many additions from 
books of the Fire worshippers. (Bibl. Orient, art. Thahari). The name DaranalMrd 
Mrave rendered Darabgerd; (See the MS. Mujmd al Tu&nkh hereafter quoted). 
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neighbouring village were under Ba'bek's care when, early 
in the third century, A rdashi'r began his ambitious course; 
caused the king of Istakhr to be slain ; and soon rendered 
himself not only ruler of Pars but of Kirmdn, and finally 
monarch of all Iran or Persia, thus founding the Sasanum 
dynasty; for Ardava'n called by our historians Arta- 

banus, whom the petty kings acknowledged as their chief, feli 
in battle by the hand of Ardasiii'r, and with him terminated' 
the Arsacidan empire. Those petty kings Ardasiii'r ut¬ 
terly destroyed; and on one occasion having ft slain a muU 
s ‘ titude of people at Alarv, he sent their heads to PArs, that 
« they might be placed on stakes over the gate of the Fire- 
« temple at Istakhr (See this passage in Persian, Vol. I. p.. 
138). 1 shall not here notice every slight incidental mention 

of this city, but state that under Siiapu'r the second, who. 
reigned during most of the fourth century, Nisibm (^jjuywaj) 
having been deserted, was repeopled by him with M twelve 
“ thousand families which he removed from Istakhr of Pars,. 
“and established there”( 159 ). At Istakhr we read that Yez- 
degerd was concealed when invited’to ascend (in 632) the 
throne which he lost, with his life, in 651. But it appears 
that before this event the Arabs had made an unsuccessful 
attack on Istakhr; for one of Omar's generals, anxious to 
distinguish himself, embarked with an army at Bahrein, cross- 
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ed the Persian Gulf, and advanced to that city, before which 
the troops of Shah eeg defeated them in several actions; both 
parties having lost a great number of men, the Arabs with 
difficulty effected their retreat. This happened in 639; but 
Istakhr , five years after, was yielded by capitulation to the 
Muselmans. It appears, however, that the people of Pars 
did not quietly submit to their foreign oppressors; for in the 
year 28, (A. D. 648), they revolted and slew at Istakhr the 
Arabian governor; in consequence of which, Abdallaii 
ben Aajier yj aUI sf) was sent by the Khalifah (Om¬ 
ar an) with troops from Basrah to Istakhr , where they massa¬ 
cred ( aWI jtw j) great multitudes of the inha¬ 

bitants ; and as one Emir or chief had not been capable of 
ruling Pars , the Khalifah inflicted on that unfortunate pro¬ 
vince the curse of five governors. According to two out of 
four copies, we find (A. II. 42, A. D. 6'6’2)_ the Arabian gener¬ 
al Zia'd going to that castle at Istakhr which he had himself 
erected (j^ Uo Jaj a a. Aj)*’ The 

name of this city again occurs (the last time, I believe, in 
Tabri’s chronicle) on occasion of a governor sent there A. 
H.72. A. D. 691. 

Ebn Haukal a traveller of the tenth century, frequently 
mentions Istakhr in his “Oriental Geography,” which I trans¬ 
lated and published many years ago. According to this 
printed work (p. 82) Istakhr was the most considerable kureh 
(■^y) or-district in all Pdrs; as it extended about sixty farsangs 
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(p. 86). A strongly fortified citadel defended the town (p. 
93), and a castle called Saied Abaci was distant “one far sang 
“ from the Mr eh of Istakhr” (p. 94). This city, more an¬ 
cient than any other i n Pars, was of middling size, extending 
about one mile; it had been the residence of Ardashi'r 
and other kings. Solomon, the son of David, came in one 
day from Taberiah , as tradition relates, to Istakhr , where there 
is a mosque that bears his name; but Solomon has been 
erroneously confounded with Je m (or J emsiii'd) . Istakhr 
was well peopled in former times; and a bridge called the 
Khurhan bridge, is without the city (p. 100). There are 
statues and inscriptions in the great edifice at Istakhr , which, 
as some say, w T as a temple of Solomon, constructed by Dives 
or Demons; similar works are found in Syria, Baalbek and 
Egypt; and a kind of apple grows in the territory of Istakhr , 
half of which is sweet, half sour (p. 129). This information 
I shall here correct or extend according to a fine manuscript 
copy of Ebn Haukal’s work, acquired since his “ Oriental 
Geographyissued from the press( 16() ). 

Istakhr is represented in that Manuscript as “the best 

and most ancient” j ^y^;) division of Pars. Its 

O The MS. to which I allude is distinguished by the title of Sur albdd&n, which 
it hears although Ebn Haukal’s work was properly named Mesahk al Memalek., 
Respecting the MS: Sur al beldan, and the maps with which it is illustrated. See Vol. 
I. p. *228, and p, 230. it has enabled me to correct a multiplicity of errours in that, 
defective copy from which I translated the “ Orieutal Geography " 
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city (in the tenth century) had a. fortress. The situation of 
Saied dbcid is more fully described than in the printed work as 
above quoted; for we read tsbku** 

that “this castle which is at Rdmgerd, in the k&reh or district 
“of Istahhr’ stands on a vast and lofty mountain of difficult 
access, from the summit of which to the castle is a distance 
of about one farsang. Istahhr was at that time, “equal in ex- 
“ tent to two sixths of afarsang;” the most ancient and cele- 
“ brated city in Pars; and the sovereigns of that region always 
“ resided there until the time when king Ardashi'r removed 
“ the seat of his empire to Jur (or The journey 

of Solomon from Taberiah is then noticed, as in the printed, 
work; also a temple called “ the Masjed of Suleiman the pro- 
“ phet,” “ And in early ages (continues 

“ the MS.) Istahhr was surrounded .with a rampart of which 
<f at present there are not any remains; and the houses of that 
“ city are chiefly constructed of stone and mortar according 
“ to the means and inclination of the respective proprietors; 
“ and “ the Khurasan bridge,” is at the'city gate in the di¬ 
rection of Khurasdn; and in our days some houses have 
“ been erected behind (or beyond) this bridge; a circumstance 



J-r ) 

MS, Sur at beldan . aj ^ a^-C 1 \ U 

Respecting Jur (now called Ftruzabdd), See the Appendix. 
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“that did not occur in ancient times’^ 163 )'. Among the 
wonders of Pdrs are first enumerated several lofty structures 
of stone, which, as above mentioned, tradition assigns to 
Solomon and the Dives; “and here are sculptured figures 
“ and columns, and the forms of those mansions once occu¬ 
pied by the tribe of Aad are, even now, presented to our 
“ view in this edifice which resembles in magnitude that 
“ visible at Baalbek( L6S ). 

Next after Ebn Haukal’s Geography, we open the great 
Shah JSameh or “Eookof Kings/’ composed by Firdausi, 
who was born about the year 9*50. This work presents, 
among (at least) one hundred and twenty thousand Persian 
verses, the name of Istakhr in twenty-eight different passa- 


yjjl , up-J j (*£a 3 r y> ( 16i ) 

& j ^ Ji lb j ^j\j w fj! 

j **}£/> U--*a-L e^slls 

** ^ tfVU ^j\ u J&jJj u Ux. 

MS. Stir al beldcln . u—1 „ j^jo jbji\ 

IpU (JJs j hiji ibiK) j jO j ( 1G3 ) 

^ AjO t_4W ^ Vlsf Uj j—jJi! ^ *0Jsl£o. 

MS Sural beldan. The descendants of Aad, great grandson of 
Noah, built a most magnificent city and palace with a wonderful garden ; but were 
destroyed for their impiety by a parching or suffocating wind. See the Koran in 
many places, particularly Chapter XLVI, v 25. ^ J , ^ „ , nd jn ’ tIje 

et morning nothing was to he seen, besides -heir empty dwellings/w Sale translate, 
the passage; See also Ins Introduction to the Koran, (Sect. I}. 
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ges( lt>3 ); to many of these, a slight reference will suffice as 
they yield but little information on the subject; a few, howe- 
ever, must be particularly noticed; thus the first lines in which 
Firdausi mentions that ancient capital; showing its impor¬ 
tance before the the reign of Ca i Koba 'd (jUs ^J) who preced¬ 
ed our era by 610 years, as Sir W. Jones calculates; but if we 
adopt the Eastern accounts, by many centuries more. When 
that prince, says the poet, was called to the imperial throne,, 
“he set out’* (from his northern residence near Mount 
AWurz “ and proceeded towards Pars; for in 

44 Pars was the key. to the treasures ; Istakhr then became 
64 his dwelling-place;, it was the glory of the nobles.”( 165 ). 



( ,C4 ) See p* 310 ; also Vol. I. pref, p ; ix, for a remark on the infinite variety of 
readings found in different copies of the Shfihnameh, Respecting Istakhr, some do 
not exhibit that name so often as others, but l have taken as the standard work on - 
tins subject my best copy, a beautiful MS- of very large folio size* embellished with 
it multiplicity of pictures and splendid illuminations executed while yet ingenious 
artists were liberally patronised in Persia by their great and opulent countrymen. 

jOib ^ jiJ uayb ( ) 

To these lines, in one copy alone* but not the best of five now before me, a distich 
is added *** jr^j 

which seems to imply, {for I am not satisfied w ith my own translation and suspect an 
errour in the MS.; that "he there, within a compass of sixteen miles about the city, 
"bestowed on every person all the treasures of the world/' Some verses immediate¬ 
ly preceding the mention of Istakhr, record many splendid gifts which Cai Koba'b 
lavished on various chiefs at the commencement of his reign. Although the poet has 
not named Istakhr on an earlier occasion, one hundred and fourteen lines beginning 
«J emshi d's eventful story ,(y\ have been applied by the inge¬ 

nious Hagemann to an explanation of the Persepolitait sculptures ; (Monument! Per-< 
sepolitani e Ferdusio Illustratio, Gutting. 1801 ). In a passage following this by nearly , 
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Under the nest Monarch, Cai Caus (^1 a mansion 
belonging to the illustrious Casitva'd was situate in Istakhr 
aj which, as a preceding passage indi¬ 
cates, was at that time (*U the ir city of king Caus 

' where, we subsequently learn, he received Cai Kiiusrau 
( j ,^ J or Cyrus), on his arrival from IsfaJi&n, and after¬ 
wards resigned to him the throne, on his return from the 
jS) Dizh i Bahman, a fortress near ArdehU> 

jUj U : 1 u( 1Cfi ). Here, also, Cai Khusrau begin¬ 

ning his reign, caused to be written in a defter or register, the 
names of those warlike chiefs who held high situations in the 

1700 distichs/T have sometimes fancied an allusion to the stately edifice at fstakhr\ it 
occurs in the history of Zoha'k, who having usurped the throne of king Jemshid, 
was disturbed by a portentous dream s from which he started with such loud exclama 
tions that * € the palace of an hundred columns trembled at the sound.*' 

^ d ^ d)} 

( iec ) The learned Stanley thought that iEsfcliylus differed much from other ancient 
writers, in enumerating the sovereigns of Persia; but an ingenious commentator en¬ 
deavours to reconcile his account with that given by Herodotus, (See Schulz’s edit, 
of^Esch. Pers.excurs. it. Halle, 1001). “ He who first led the army,” says the tragick 

poet, (Persae, v. 7G1), “was a Mede; the next, his son, completed the work, his mind 
'“ being directed by wisdom ; the third was Cyrus, a fortunate (or happy) man.”— 
MjjSos yup t)v o tt pwros pyeptvv e-parov, 

AAXoi' 6 ’ tKsivov ~a ls rob’ epyov ijvvtrs, 
typsves ynp avrov Svpnv otaKOGTprxpovv, 
r J ptros S’ an' avrov K vpos, tvbaiywv avi/p. 

These, according to Sir Isaac Newton, ’(Cbronol. p. 309, 1720), were “ Cy Axeresy 
“ the word Cy signifying a Prince,” his son Darius the Mede, and Cyrus ■* a happy 
“ man for his great success under and against Darius, and large and peaceable domin- 
"ion in his own reign.”—“It is evident,” says Sir William Jones, “that these three 
kings are Cai Cobad, Cai Caus, and Cai Cosru or Khosru," (Short Hist, of Persia, 
prefixed to Life of Nader Shah, p, xlvi, oct. Loud. 1773), 
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Persian army( ter ); and among these are enumerated “seventy 
“ principal men of Istakhr , led by the valiant Farha'd, who 
“ in battle was like a ponderous iron hammer," or the knocker 
with which strangers announce their arrival at the outer 
gate of a mansion ( 168 ). This passage, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, does not oceur-in every copy of the Shahndmeh; 
and another, which soon follows, I have found but in one; 
the best, however, of my collection. It describes among 
what may perhaps be styled the armorial bearings of Cai 
Kiiusra-u’s generals, that device representing the head of a 
wild bull or butfaio, which distinguished 

“ the banner of Farha'd (above-named) the chosen hero of 

> 

“ Istakhr'X 169 ). Immediately before the line beginning thus 

( 1C7 ) May we suppose this defter or list of Cyrus's generals, to have been : 

preserved among those royal diphtherre {ek twv fiamXtKwv hup^ipwv) the ancient re¬ 
cords probably written on parchment, which Ctesias inspected during a residence of 
many years at the Persian court, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus, (Lib. II)] In 
one copy of Firdausi's work, the Princes and generals whose names were registered 
on this occasion by Cyrus, amounted to eight hundred and sixty one; each command¬ 
ing a numerous body of soldiers. 

jXi ( ) * 

Oyj iSij* Jd-w ^ ol^y <V 

The last line would more obviously compare Farb a'd to a " Steel anvil;’ 1 but as thin 
rather receives than gives blows, I have adopted the second meaning allowed to 
sindtin in the Jehmgtri and other Manuscript Dictionaries. 

( 169 ) j#\j oby Yet on one °ccasion (when However the name 

of Istakhr is not mentioned) Farha'd bears on his bauner the figure of an ahu , a 
fawn or antelope yiA jCjj ^3*) Had any Orientalist ot M. D Han- 

carvilles acquaintance communicated to him the first line above quoted, we might* ( 

2 Z 
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in five copies, l/*»» antl alluding to a fortress, my 

best manuscript has a distich not found in the other four; 

j ^ o' ^ L ~^'- ^ js 1 ^ 

“at Istakhr was a celebrated fortress, rich as a mine in jew- 
“ els and various treasures and here were lodged Garsi '-^ 
vez and Jehen (^), the brother and son of Afra¬ 

sian (t-jUuiUl), besides many females of that monarch’s fami¬ 
ly, whom Cai Kiiusrau, after a series of victories, had sent 
from Tit ran (J^y) or Scythia. We now pass to the history 
of Da' n a'( yo) or Darius, whose Persian dominions having 
been invaded by Sekander (jjJC) or Alexander, “ such 
“ numerous armies went forth from Istakhr that their lances 
“ obstructed the wind in its progress’^ 170 ). After battles and 
other transactions we read that Da'ra' “ marched from Jah~ 
“rum (a town noticed in p. 109) to Istakhr which is again 
described, as “ the pride and glory of illustrious Persians;’’ 

^si y A ; tVtljJ j 


and (about fifty lines after) that he led forth j\ JyU) 

immense bodies of troops from Istakhr ; but these were de- 



perhaps, have seen it adduced in support of his fanciful system respecting the Per* 
sepoiitati ox or bull (“ ftecherches/'&c. Tome If. Supplem.); and this ingenious an* 
tiquary might have endeavoured to explain the incongruity between Farha'b’s ban* 
ners, by assigning the bull to Istakhr as a city, the antelope to Fab had himself- 

For the first word (btrajiend) one copy reads beraverd “lie brought from 

u Istakhr such a numerous army/ 1 &c. 
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feated, and the triumphant “Alexander entered Istakhr of 
Pdf'S, the royal crown, the glory of that country/’ 

u»Jt j&j * &W& ^ M 

We learn next that the Macedonian hero, in his turn, led 

forth a mighty army from Istakhr ; and that on the death of 
Darius he invited the “j o&shidah ruidn ’’ “ those* 

{i whose faces were veiled,” the princesses oi Darius s family, 
to remove from Isfahan where they had taken refuge, and 
become his guests at Istakhr, (jo^\ <gj) He himself 

had arrived from Kir man Istakhr , and in this city placed 
on his head the imperial crown; 

^ ij J 1 

here also, according to one copy, It us hang or Roxana, the 
daughter of Darius having arrived (^_kA ^ v 
became the wife of Alexander. Firdausi devotes but a few 
disticks to the account of those kings who reigned during an 
interval of five hundred years, between Alexander and Artax- . 
ares or Aiidasui'r the son of Ba'bek. Yet in this portion 
of his work we find Istakhr mentioned; for it appears that 
Ba'bek resided there as governor, by appointment of Ar 7 
dava'xN i Buzurg or Artabanus the Great, last 

monarch of .the Arsacidan dynasty (jl )\ s—sCh aj &) > 

we have already seen how Tabri connects, Ba’bek and his 
warlike son Ardashi'r with the territory anti city of Istakhr; 
in like manner Firdausi often introduces its name into the 
history, not only of Arbashi'r, but of those kings descend? 
etl from him and entitled Sdsanidn, or Sassanidce, after his an?,- 
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cestor Sa'sa'n (^LL). Thus, early in the fourth century, 
Siia'pu'r the second, (jJ “ -Made Istakhr 

cr his royal dwelling place/’ though we read that he occasion¬ 
ally visited Ctesiphon, where 'many succeeding monarchs of 
his race appear to have principally resided. Istakhr is again 
described, under Siia'pu'Vs reign, as‘the glory of Persia; and 
in that city was the court of Yezdegerd the first, to which 
his son Baiira'm, styled Gu'n, (jfi proceeded from 
Arabia where he had been educated, (auj*!U 
and after a grand hunting party Baiira’m having bestowed 
money on his attendants, returned to Istakhr where he placed 
the imperial crown upon his head. 

jS? ^ ^ /. f** jS?* 6 J j <^i ^ J *4 J fV J 

and in a former part of this work (Vol. I, p. 136) Firdausi’s 
words have been quoted, relating BahraVs journey from 
Media to Persepolis. Here also, early in the fifth century, 
4t Koba'd an illustrious prince, ascended the throne, and 
“ crowned himself with the kulak or cap of supreme great- 
“ ness ; he then proceeded to Teisfun (or Ctesiphon) from 
“ Istakhr , a city in which the nobles gloried. 5 * 

jS jut Aj ti-vsr' j) 

Ill the course of his reign Istakhr is again mentioned, but 
without any circumstance requiring particular notice. Near 
the close of the sixth century we find king Hormuz (yjb), 
“ passing two months of every year at Istakhr when the dark 
“nights were shortest; for of that place the air was so cool 
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“and pure that he could not prevail on himself to leave 
Early in the seventh century Khusrau surnamed Parvi’z 
and by our historians, denominated “ Chosroes/’ 
bestowed the government of Istakhr on one of his chiefs ; in 
some copies the name is here written Istarahh , (See p. 
310, note 106) ; and this place is finally mentioned by Fir¬ 
dausi when he relates that a “ chosen cavalier from the city 
“ of Istakhry’ j excited the Persians to 

depose a king whose misconduct, though he reigned little 
more than seven weeks, had disgusted all his subjccts( 17S ). 

Next to Firdausi’s Shdhndma/i in my list of manuscripts 
that mention Istakhr , or the “Hall of a thousand columns,” 







Such is the text in four MSS; hut a fifth reads u three” months for u two/* and adds 
some tines which the other copies want; showing to what different places king Horm vz 
removed as the season varied* That his predecessors changed their abodes several 
times every year we learn from the classical authority of Xenophon, (Cyr. viii), Athene 
ecus, (xii) and others ; these, however, do not wholly agree with our Persian MS, as 
to (he places of royal residence* In a future work I shall resume this subject. 

( l7Q ) While engaged in making these extracts from Firdausi’s great Poem, I col¬ 
laterally examined two prose abridgments; one made by a Pdrsi or Fire-worshipper 
of Surat l the other by a Mohammedan; for such works among the Asiaticks, though 
many important passages be omitted, sometimes contain much that we cannot find in 
the originals* But htakhr is not mentioned by the Parsi; while its name occurs 
several times In the Mutelmans abridgment which represents it as the scene of a great 
battle between the armies of Darius and Alexander, 



a circumstance not evident from the text of Firdausi. In the Appendix I shall more 
fully notice these two abridgments. 
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is the Majmel al Tu&rikh or “Abstract of Chro¬ 

nicles,” dated by its anonymous author in the year 520, cor¬ 
responding to 1126 of the Christian era, This most valuable 
Persian work was brought from Cairo by Vansleb; and is 
now deposited in the Royal Library at Paris, (MS. No. 62), 
where I had an opportunity (in 1816) of perusing its twenty- 
five sections, and transcribing some( irs ). We learn from one 
passage that while Cai Ca'us governed Iran , Solomon exer¬ 
cised both a prophetick and regal sway over the Israelites 
in Syria ; “and, as tradition relates, Ca'us requested of So¬ 
lomon, that by his command, the Dives or demons, should 
“ be employed in building for him ; and the immense struc- 
“ tiire in Pars, that called the “Throne or seat of Solomon, 
“ (Kurs\ Suleiman) and others, were erected for Cai Ca'us 
“ by the dives; and this information we derive from the Chro- 
“nicle of Tabri. But Solomon was contemporary with. 
“Cai Kiiusrau, according to another account; and Ham- 
“ za h Isfaiia'ni in his book offers some remarks on the 
“Throne of Solomon, and denies to this edifice the origin 
“above assigned ; for it exhibits many figures of hogs sculp- 
“ tured in stone ; and there are not any living creatures more 

OO <*00000+00000 OOOO ooo-o OOO+O oo*+o ooo oooo 

( l73 ) Here l must join a very numerous crowd in acknowledging the liberality, at¬ 
tention atul politeness of the gentlemen who preside in the various departments of 
that noble institution, the Bibliotheque du Roi; since with every due care for the 
preservation of the objects committed to their charge* they- seem at all times most 
pmmpt in facilitating the researches not only of persons formally introduced and re¬ 
commended* but of strangers however humble and unknown* and from whatever 
country. 
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44 odious than swine to the children of Israel. And he fur¬ 
ther says, that it contains inscriptions in Pahlavi; which a 
“ certain M/ibcd (or priest of the Fire-worshippers) was once 
“ brought there to read ; and among those inscriptions some 
64 declared 44 that the edifice had been constructed in the time of 
44 J em, on such a month and such a day,” These (adds he) and 
44 many other Pahlavi inscriptions I thought it unnecessary to 
44 copy, for an explanation could not have been derived from 
44 the mere forms of letters whilst I was ignorant of their pow- 
44 ers; and that (Throne of Solomon) has been called Hezdr 
“ Suttin, or “The Thousand Columns;” and on other edifices 
44 there are inscriptions containing memorials of Taiimuras ; 
“ but such works seem almost too difficult for human abilities; 
44 while, as it is said, the dives or demons were subservient to 
44 Jemsiii'd and to Tahmuras”( 174 ). We next read that 




- 

J> j! \j OiWii \j Jiyj U uuJjcJ oj j\ & Ixw/ ( m ) 

u Uj<U *3 J L y 40 SaA Jjo ijvjo UUj 2 CJjUx 

J ^LKjlwJ LZJjy&jJ J KJ?* 


bw-AJ Ls^ 


J 3 




^j)\ OiJ Sail a!u>- jj J^J 3 J 

l/* j j ^ 4 r c r^ j jy cA* j p?- uW 

V' j H# 4 * j' ^ u' Hr*- 


bb 


^ Jl 


^U.L> Ut L _ S ^J j! l^A^aj j* 5 > hill* J ^ 

iivl J ^J^***^- i iXib J jJ 

(MS. Mujmtl al Tmrtkh ) The passage above marked with italiek letters in my 
translation, expresses I believe, our author's meaning, “that the edifice had been con- 
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Queen Huma'i, whom Persian history has already associated 
with Istakhr , (p.344),“ sent her troops into the kingdom of 
u Rum (the Grecian or Roman provinces in Western Asia*. 
“ Anatolia,&c.) whence, having been victorious,they brought 
M a multitude of captives ; these Huma'i emploj r ed on works 
“ of architecture, and she erected in Pars three edifices ; one 
“ by the side (or in the vicinity) of Ilezartin Sutun, or “The- 
“ Thousand Columns,” which is (at) Istakhr . A second nam- 
“ ed Jahenbun on the road to Ddrabgerd; and a third on the 
“road leading to Khurasan ; this was at the village of Kai- 
“ muh where she formed a town or cit} r , which, according to 
“tradition, is that no tv called Medinah Chah; one of the pla- 
“ ces ruined in former ages by Afrasia'b ; but all these works 
“of Queen Huma'i, Alexander destroyed( 17S ). We then 
learn that those illustrious founders of the Sasanian dynasty, 
Ardashi'r and his son Sha'pu'r, died at Istakhr; and in a 
particular section “On the burial-places of the Persian kings” 

slrucled Yet there seems an obscurity in the Persian, arising perhaps from the 
omission of some word in the original MS* or, more probably, in my extract from it* 
I have supposed by the insertion of (adds he) after the italick passage, that it is Ham- 
z ah Isfaha'ni who continues the account. We know that a Miibed undertook to 
explain the inscriptions in 344, or A. D* 955* (De Sacy Mem* p* 137)* 

3 j oIa-ms j3 ^ ) 

t _-JW aJ- t>J &uu jSj\ y J lylidl 

j\ j XajX* * c y*T^ 

<U£> j Jy Compare this passage from the MS. Mujmel all#- 
urikh, with one above given (p, 345) from the MS, Chronicle of Tabri* 
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( lJ .U that Hu's iiang, Mi nuche hr, Queen 

Huma'i, Da'ea'b, his son Da'ra'i, (the last Darius) and 
many of their successors, were buried in Pars; and we may 
suppose at or near the metropolis; for this city is formally 
described or unequivocally indicated as the established place 
of royal sepulture in various instances. Thus “Za'b, (the 
“ father of Cai Koba'd) died at Istakhr and was entombed 
“atthe mountain-foot.” “Cai Koba'd died at the capital 
“ of Pttrs, and was buried there; or, according to another ac- 
“ count, at Balkh “Cai Ca'u's (his son) died at Istakhr, and 
“ was there deposited in the sepulchre of his father /■ also 
“ Ardasiii'r, son of Ba'bek was buried at Istakhr 3, ( 176 ). 

In order of chronology I might here notice the Sheri'f 
EdrCsi’s Nuzhat al Mushtak, (composed about A. II. 548, 
A. D. 1153), but as the Arabick text has been printed and 
translated, and my present object is chiefly an examination 
of works known hitherto only in the Eastern languages, it 


fcj&lll jUj 8 ,& L <-»1j 

J j\ _j Aj Jji 

(MS. Miijm.alTuar.) <— 

I must here remark that in another part of the Mujmel al Tudr'tkh, describing the 
dress of the Sasanian kings, Ba'bex is styled Padshah or sovereign of Istakhr, 
( atiol) t-<jlj); a circumstance which does not accord with the accounts 

given by Tabri and other Persian writers. Ba'bek is mentioned by the Greek His- 
torian Agathias, (Lib. II), who calls him Pabekos (IIo| Sum) ; the original Pahlavi name 
being Pa'peki (^lQifiJOf)j a Persian Papakvs (IlaTra^s) appear, in Cinnam. Hist. 
Lib. II. and the Artaxares ot Agathias is the Pahlavi Artaiishktr 

( IK fLl t III) softened by the modern Persians into Ardashi'R 

3 A 
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will suffice to observe that this author,-often styled the “Nu¬ 
bian Geographer,” celebrates Istakhr (Clim. iii. Sect. 7), as 
preeminent among Persian cities for its extent, its edifices 
and population( i7r ). 

The celebrated Poet Niza'mi (^Uy of Ganjali who 
died in the year 576, (or of our era 1180), assures us that he 
compiled his Sekander Ndmch (<u\j jjJC*) or “ History of 
Alexander,” from Jewish, Christian and Pahlavi records; by 
which we may suppose him to mean Hebrew, Greek or- 
Latin, and old Persian manuscripts ( 1?s ). He informs us that 
the Macedonian hero, having espoused Ru'shaxg or Rox¬ 
ana, the daughter of Darius, and proceeded (from Isfahan) 
“ to Istakhr , there placed on his head the imperial crown, in 
“ the place of Caiumers and of Cai Koba'd”( 179 ) ; where 

( m ) In p. 329 a passage has been quoted from Edri'si's work, of which and of its 
Latin and Italian translations, a short notice may be found in Vol. I. p. 24 (note 22;. 

O' 8 ) Of Nizami’s Sekander Nameh (already noticed in Vol. I, p. 61), the Persian 
text has passed under the Calcutta press; but it is here classed among Manuscripts; no 
translation, to my knowledge, having yet appeared in any European language. The 
printed edition I have never seen; but am willing to believe that the editors founded 
their text on most excellent authorities. Written copies are sufficiently numerous; 
among several in my own collection two are particularly valuable from their antiquity’ 
(one transcribed in 1365, the other in 1437); two from their beautiful penmanship,’ 
splendid illuminations and pictures, executed in the best Persian style; and two from 
the marginal notes with which they abound, 

O' 9 ) 2 Jli ^ 1 

In the oldest MS. I find the name as here written, Istarakh; although the chapter which 
contains this passage is entitled “The sitting o£ Iskakder or Alexander on the royal 
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(about eighty couplets after) he gave publick audience, ad¬ 
ministered justice and transacted business “ascending the 
“ dirone every morning at an early hour, according to the 
“ institution of Jemshi V J ( 180 ). We next find Alexander on 
the Caspian shore receiving a messenger who tells him 
“ that he had come from the Takht or royal city of Istakhr” 
(all jjj Ja-eliuuiijj) bringing important intelligence; and 
the monarch, undertaking an expedition to distant countries, 
leaves an accomplished statesman as governor in that city, 
with powers extending from the Chinese to the Mediterra¬ 
nean sea. Lastly, among the princes and generals who sur¬ 
rounded Alexander, like stars about the moon, is “ Koba'd 
“of Istarakh one of the imperial family” jU) 

I do not recollect that the ancient capital is mentioned in any 
other of Niza'mi’s Poems. 

The rare and excellent work entitled Jdmeaa al Bekdydt 
(ti»u (A\ t *u) or “ Collection of Anecdotes,” may be next 
examined, as Nu'rad’di'n Mu-bammed 

Aoufi, the author dates it in 625, (or A. D. 1227). The two 
copies which I have used are large folio MSS.; one contain¬ 
ing 850 pages, the other above one thousand; and an entire 

C( throne at Xat&Ichr, r ji where the usual 

Spelling is observed. 

( ) s\£Ls^ j** Jjy j 

I here quote my oldest copy; five others have^is for in the second line; and the 
two most modern, without any alteration of the sense, read for 
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chapter (the fourth of Part I.) is devoted to the ancient his¬ 
tory of Persia. In this we learn that king Gushta'sp caused 
the book called Zend n Pdzend } which Zerdusht 
had composed, to be transcribed in letters of gold on twelve 
thousand leaves of ox-skin, and taken (^=*,1 <uUj) to the ci¬ 
tadel of Islakhr( 181 ). Here, soon after, Isfendiar son of 
Gushta'sp was imprisoned on suspicion of treason ; but the 
Monarch when surrounded by enemies who had slain in. 
battle about twenty of his sons, despatched a messenger to. 
Istakhr; the prince was liberated from chains, and hastened 1 
to the relief of Gusiita'sp. We next find Ardashi'r, the 
son of Ba bek, at Istakhr , where, having privately engaged, 
several persons in his interest, he killed the son of Arda-- 
va'n (or Artabanus) then residing in that capital of Pars as 
governor or viceroy of the whole province; 

(‘bf ^ ij' 1 ) <—^11 Jifi j 

Early in the seventh century, Yezdegerd, a descendant of 
Nu'shirava'n the Just, was. concealed at Istakhr , wdiile 
young, from the fury of Shi'ru'iah who had murdered his 
own father to obtain the crown, and his own brothers lest 

0 M ) That the sacred Volume of Zerdvsht’s law was deposited at Istakhr iu a 
place called Dernebisht, l have already shown (See p. 344) from the Arabick text of 
Tabri’s Chronicle. Other anecdotes respecting it are given by Dr. Hyde; (Hist. 
Relig. Vet, Peis. cap. 24). To me leaves seem better iu translation than whole skins 
of oxen (*\s and some MSS. for twelve thousand read twelve hundred, and 

others twelve volumes; or, as the Tdrikh Maajem, only twelve skins. If we suppose 
Zerdusht to have used the Persepolitau character, and each combination of the 
arrow-headed element to be a letter, he could not have crowded many words into a line. 
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they should contend for it( 182 ). We read also in a subse¬ 
quent passage, (Part I, ch, 5), that Yezdegerd was se¬ 
cretly nursed at Istakhr. According to another anecdote, 
(Part. I, ch. 7), it is related that in the time of Kesra or 
Chosroes JS) : j jO tS. juu/ during a whole year the 
heavens withheld their showers; and an excessive drought 
(and consequent famine) desolated the land of Istakhr 
(«jtfi\ p&c. Jest jo j); and lastly (Part I, ch. 10) we 

find the people of this place complaining to Siia'pu'r Duu'- 
lecta'f against a person whom he had appointed to collect 
the taxes. 

What Saadi has said in the Gulistdfi (ch. iv.) of one whose 
voice was so loud that it might even shake Istakhr , is suffi- . 
ciently known to Europeans through various translations; and 
some copies of his works, though not all, contain, I think, an , 
allusion to the ruins of Persepolis, in an extraordinary com- . 
position, to quote which more particularly would not confer 
any additional honour on Saadi, so justly celebrated, from 
most of his other writings, as a philosopher and moralist,. 
The Gulistdn is dated A. H. 656, (A. D. 1258). 


Meniia'je Sera'je (J^ author of the Tcheat Nasri 
cjUA), a work dated A. H. 658, (A. X). 1259-1260), and 



( 13S ) JjU j* That Shi'ru iah-. 

murdered, in one day, his own father and seventeen brothers and nephews, we have 
before learned from the Shirdz TtameJp, quoted in p. 34; w hich also mentions the con¬ 
cealment of young YezdegekD for some time in the castle of Fahender near Shiraz*-* 
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already quoted, (Vol. I, p. 312), informs us that king Solo¬ 
mon frequently employed superhuman powers, by which he 
was transported in one morning the space of a month’s jour¬ 
ney, “from the Huly House or Jerusalem, to Istakhr of Fat's.’* 
AfcU uX> ^ (jwjJUl! u-uj jl)- He then pro¬ 

ceeded in a few hours another month’s journey towards 
Cabal, and having passed the night on the Kith i Suleiman 
»/) or “ Solomon’s Mountain’’ near Multan, returned 
withcqual expedition to Istakhr; however this may be, “the 
“ most authentick traditions relate that Istakhr , for his ac- 
“comnaodation, had been relinquished by Minu'cheiie* 
“ then holding the sovereignty of Baby Ion”( ia3 ). 

Bbn Khaleca j n (Jl'J- u j1) Whose biographical work is 
dated A. II. 672 (A. D. 1273), celebrates among various 
learned and pious Muselmdns, Aiimed ben Yezi'd ben Isa 
ben Ala'fazl ( w UiM ^ A>jj ^ surnamed Al 

Istakhri who was eminent for his knowledge of 

religion and law, and died A. H. 328, (A. D. 939). having 
long exercised the functions of chief judge at Cum (,j). The 
biographer remarks on this odcasion that Istakhr had prod u- 

* 

WUAb Jjb i_<U J\ jj fci-Ay £*b J ( 183 ) 

jb (jUoU \j w lj (MS. Tebcat Nasi'i.) 

Tiie extraordinary association of Solomon with istakhr and other places in Persia, and 
the confusion of the Jewish monarch with Jem or Jemshib, have been, already 
noticed, and must be the subject of future remark. It does not appear from the 
Hebrew Scriptures that Solomon travelled into distant countries, however widely Ins 
.fleets may have diffused the glory of his name. 
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ced, besides Ahmed, a considerable number of men (be 
alludes only to Muhammedans) illustrious for their learn- 
ingO- 

Zakaria Cazvi ni bj ^j) who died about the year 

6‘74 (or of our era 1275) in his geographical work entitled 
Seir al belad (jLK ^), having described Istakhr as a city of 
which the founder was only known to him who rules heaven 
and earth, notices a tradition that Solomon often passed the 
day at Baalbek and the night at istakhr; “ where,” continues 
our author, “is a very considerable Fire-temple; the Magians 
“affirm that this edifice was a Masjed or temple of Solomon, 
“ on whom be the peace of God l Masaoudi says that it 
“is situate within the city ; t went there and beheld won- 
“derful structures; marble columns of great height and ex- 
“ traordinary appearance; and on the summits of those co¬ 
lumns huge figures carved in stone; and this lofty edifice' 
“ stands near the foot of a mountain”( 185 ). Zakaria then 


( ) AJ\ j ul& (Jji* Lsd jl j Having never seen the ori¬ 

ginal Arabick work of-EeN Khaleca'N, I quote the Persian translation made at 
Constantinople in the year 926 (A. D, 1519) by desire of the Turkish Emperor; and' 
even of this, my copy does not contain the whole, though filling two quarto Volumes. 
As it is possible that Zakaria’s Seir al belad, of which the date does not appear, 
may have been finished in 673 or 674, it is here placed after Ebn Khaleca'n’s 
Biography, assigned by D'Herbelot, (Art. Vafiat ) to 672. Yet I. suspect Zak aria’s 
work to be more ancient.. 

Aj'U- && ylol b ( 13j ) 

yb jA y* Ah** u)j£i <bb> y) Z gjj) : 
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adds that the wind incessantly blows at this place, having 
been, as some report, imprisoned here by king Solomon; 
“and in the Chronicle of Ebn Ju'zi it is related that when 
Sulta'n Alp Arsla'n took the castle of lstakhr, he found 
“ there a cup made of firuzelt or turquoise, on which was 
“inscribed the name of Jemshi'd”( 186 ). The apple pro¬ 
duced here, half sweet and half sour, (See p. 348, and Ebn 
Haukal, p. 129) is next mentioned; and finally, “the author 
“ surnamed after this city, Istakhri, whose work describes 
“ the inhabited regions, and the cities, and the distances or 
“ stages between each, and the particular circumstances for 
“ which different places are remarkable^* 87 ). 


txilj J UL— J j^A 3,Cf 

The Stir at beldd (^jSUSI from which I extract this passage, is a translation of 

Zakaria's work originally written in Arabick and entitled Athdr at beldd (jijJI 
but this has never fallen into my hands* The Persian translator may, perhaps, have 
faithfully preserved the author's meaning; but in several places he appears to disregard 
not only elegance but correctness of language* From the vague manner of quotation 
so general among the Eastern writers, it is difficult to ascertain whether it was Ma- 
saoudi or Zak aria himself who had visited the ruins, M as aoudj, a distinguished 
author, flourished in the tenth century of Christ; but! have not yet enjoyed an oppor- 
tu- ity of consulting his works* 


^ ^ ^ 3 ( lb6 ) 

J Jo ^r'b \j 

Ebn Jv'zi, a voluminous writer died in the year 597 (A« D. 1200); Alp ArIla'n 
in 405, (A* D. 1073) after a reign of ten years* I have reason to believe that the 
Persian Tdrikh Suleiman Shdhi ^ylj) is a translation of Ebn Juki's 

Arabick Chronicle. 


3 3 jfd Wb j (* B/ ) 
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'liie Ca zr Beiza'vi (^jUjj ^ti) relates in his excellent 
A nan? al TuArikh {gjSfiS dated A. H. 674, A. D. 1275, 
that Caiumers, the first Persian king, “founded two cities 

r .j JLL\* r l u W1 J } S) 

<4 one Istakhr, wherein he chiefly resided; the other Damd.- 
“ vand>’ Istakhr was the capital of his grandson Hu'siiang; 
and so considerably enlarged by Jemshi'd “that it ex- 

U teDded * rom tlie bortl ers of Khafreg to the extremity of 
“ Ramgerd, a space of twelve farsangs; and there he con¬ 
structed an immense edifice of which the columns and 
“ other vestiges remain to this day; and they are called 
“ Chehil Minardi or the “ Forty Spires^ 188 ). Similar mo¬ 
numents the world cannot exhibit. When Jrmshi'd had 
completed this magnificent structure he assembled all the 
kings and chiefs of different countries, and at the hour of 
the vernal equinox seated himself on his throne in that pa¬ 
lace ; and the clay of this ceremony was styled nauriiz (j^) 








uAw ^ J u lu Z 

lsTAh.HR! IS quoted on ni hi O' occasions by Zakaria in the Seir al beldd;“ and in 
some copies (for the MSS. differ) of his Ajaieb al MakhhWit (Chapter of Well’s) I find 
a reference to lsTA KHni ’ s Kit&b AkdUm f^lsl or -Book of Climates » 

By this, or by whatever title it may be distinguished, the geographical work ofls- 
TAKHRI, which I sought in vain, may be recommended to future travellers as an 
object worthy of research. The Istakhr! here mentioned is probably a different 
person from him above celebrated by Ebn Kh alec A n. 

lsAj ( i88 j 

lyl J at ijU w ! \y_yjw y JI1? Jjji] J 
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or “ the new day ” We next read that “ according to some 
“ traditions, Solomon, on whom be the peace or God! attack¬ 
ed Cai Khusrau who fled from Istakhr to Balkli where 
“he was slainX 189 )- After this, while Gusiita'sf reigned, 
Zerdusht invited mankind to renounce the Sabian and 
adopt the Magian worship ; he resided on Nefisht (u>£AJ) a 
mountain of Istalchr, “ and in that mountain and its vicinity 
« are the sculptured figures and tombs of most of the ancient 
e< Persian kings; and among the Persians prior to Islam, (or 
“ the introduction of Muh ammed’s religion) there were three 
“kinds of sepulture; some bodies were interred in (natural) 
« caverns; some in dakhmahs formed in mountains; and others 
“(the bones being) separated, were placed in jars or urns 
“ under ground. Then Gushta'sp having become a disciple 
“ of Zerdusht, went to Istakhr , and established his resi- 
“ dence on that mountain; and he employed himself in read- 
“ ing the Zend, and commanded that Fire-temples should be 
“ erected”( 190 ). From the castle of Istakhr , (as mentioned 


jl j! j ‘if iJj <—flLd! *Ac <b iIU'I J C ) 

Am» . l Ji-ys j 

The historian had before mentioned that Cai Khusrau resigned the throne to Lohr- 
asp, and retired from publick life. 

_j f?® '—Sf* j yl y if J ( 19 °) 

liiiib &jf &m> Aj\ 6 jl (jliJJ j*-®* jJjc! 

Sxsjs jij jA Ail jA ( j Aj! Lj 

XJJ j m** v *•/ if f' Aj J j A.'^X.' l«^vw IaujX 

( jjAp-U A^i UaXAAI ^ L^iAf. The name of Mount Nefisht is nearly obliterated in 
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in another work, (See p. 364), Isfendia'r proceeded to fight 
the enemies of his father Gushta'sp; and in the history of 
Queen Khuma'ni or Huma'i, we read that “ as some 

“ traditions relate, she built the Chehil Mindrch or « Hall of 
Toi ty Columns; and a great mansion that stood in the midst 
“ ol 1 stakin', and which the Muselmdm converted into a mas- 
“jecl or mosque; and this mosque is at present (the thirteenth 
“ century of Christ) fallen to decay”( 191 ). Ardashi Vs revolt 
against Ardava'n (See p. 346) is then noticed and his sei¬ 
zure ot I stakin'; where, we also learn, the nobles of Fdrs 
caused young prince Iezdegerd to be secretly educated 
l s* j J !>j! cj) through fear of the cruel 

Shiru'iah (See p. 365). In the seventh century Shirdz 
was founded by a brother ol Hejaje (_U?-) and soon became, 
what Istakhr had been, the capital of Fdrs; and about the 
middle of the eleventh century, Fazlu'iah (<OjLai) a rebel¬ 
lious Emir , imprisoned in the castle of Istakhr , by command 
of .Niza'm al Mulk, and endeavouring to escape, was 
killed by the governor. At the end of the twelfth century 
we find another unfortunate prince, the (^jJl 
Ata'beg Kutbad’di j n imprisoned in the same castle,, 
which appears, also, to have been the place of his death. 

my copy of the Nizam al Tufirtkh* I have supplier! it on the authority of other MSS. as 
will appear from a note on Hamd Allah's Geography, in the course of this section. 

J J kjj jii id AiU- _j ajU* d dud j ( 1Sl ) 
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Fazlallaii Cazvi/ni ( Atij* Jji) next follows; though 
according to some accounts he might have claimed an earlier 
notice( 192 ). From his elaborate and flowery work the Tdrikh 
Maajem we learn that Caiumertii whom 

the Magians confound with Adam, others describe as a son 
of Noah, and all declare to have been the first king, erected 
the cities of Balkh ( L) and Damavand “ and Istakhr 

“ of F&rs is also one of the places founded by hi in, and at 
“ Istakhr he chiefly resided”( 193 )* Hu's hang (<_&Ays) second 
Monarch of the earliest Persian dynasty, “ made some ad¬ 
dition to the building at Istakhr which had been his (grand) 
“father’s royal seat.*’ A uJjU*) 

Jemshi'd, “on a day appointed by the astrologers, began 
“ to construct a city at Istakhr , extending from the extremity 
“ oi the plain of Khafreg to the middle of Rdmgerd; and an 
“edifice so substantially built and on so firm a foundation, 
“that among all the monuments in the seven climates of the 

( 1SS J In ]), 302, (note 9P), I mentioned different dates assigned to tlm author, but as 
he dedicates his work (both in prose and verse) to the Ata'beg Nasbet ao’di'n, 
(^ja! Jyai we must not hesitate to place him between A. H 695 and 730, 

(A. D. 1205 and 1329), tor so long that Prince governed Lurestan as we 

learn from the Jthan Ard of Ahmkd al Ghafa'ri, who mentions ids countryman 
Fazlallah of CazAn, and the dedication of bis Tar'tkh Maajem to the Atubt°- 
above named, ® 

j\ , ( 1 93 ) 

Here I may notice some doubts whether the name of this most ardent sovereign be 
not rather Gaiu’mert spelt with a Persian G, andT with two pointsman 

Catd'mebth as above written in the text. (See the Diet. Burh&n Kaitea in’boife 
linpies, also in the word Cai) t 
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world, ti avellers have riot beheld its equal ; and the re¬ 
mains oi it are at this day visible in the cylindrical columns 
“ and the pillars of those houses or structures called Chehil 
Minaveh) or the “ Forty Spires’^ 194 ). At the “place above 
desciibed, Istctrakh/’ king Jemshi'd institu¬ 

ted with mirth and rejoicings, the festival of Nauruz or 
the “new day;’* when, at the vernal equinox, the Sun entered 
the zodiacal sign of the Ram. In his history of Cai Koba'd 
our author quotes from the Shdhndrneh, a passage which I 
have already given, (See p. 351). We then read that Cai 
Kiiusrau (or Cyrus) having been educated in a distant 
country, was brought while young to Purs; and that vari¬ 
ous kings or chiefs assembled under the shadow of his 
banner “ as soon as they heard of his arrival at Jstakhr , the 
“ place of the imperial throne.” 

. A*. OjJ Uu-jiaLj jij~i 

It is next related that Cai Khusrau having resigned the 
crown to Lour a sp, secluded himself from the society of 
men, and was never after seen ; but the strange tradition 
respecting his flight firom Istakhr to avoid the attack of 
Solomon, and his being slain at Ballch, is here noticed, as in 




( Hr a ^ i/j** Jjl j\ ij Jjt *£^>A j ( 191 ) 

Amj -V-sV u***l**l j iJjjj! 

j jsx*^ ) \j (Jjbl • 1*1 jt 

1 '* jAj> Aaj j*. A.* \jj\ Jo* ciAbjAj I j;~ *<A+«s j * 

The latter part of this passage lias been already quoted (p. 302), and the difference of 
opinions respecting the age of Jems tit o, in p. 340; See aiso p, 247 and p. 15. 
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p. 370 by a former writer ( 193 ). We afterwards learn that 
king “Gusiita'sp on his return (from Balkh) to Istakhr 
“ caused a dakhmah or vault to be made, in which he depo- 
“ sited with much reverential ceremony the Book Zend , 
“(composed by Zimousirr); and appointed a body of 
“ persons to guard it”( 196 ). When the grandson of Gush- 
ta'sp, king Bahman (^-j) bequeathed the crown to Knu- 
ma'ni or Huma'i, who was both his daughter and 

wife, his son, named Sa'sa'n (^UL) retired from court, and 
in the vicinity of Istakhr led an obscure pastoral life ; and 
“into one of the rivers of Istakhr” as Tabui has already 
informed us, (See p. 344), {or as some 
relate a river of Balkh , Rhuma'ni threw the bos or ark that 
contained her infant son Da'ra', whom a miller saved and 
educated. Among the edifices in different places attribu¬ 
ted to this Queen, are “ some of the structures at Istajchr ” 
^jl ) ■ Fazlallah then mentions the taking of 



The reader will recollect how numerous and contradictory are the classical ac¬ 
counts both of Cyrus's life and death; the Philosopher Pythagoras (Fish a'gu'r as ha* 
Ki'M is described as contemporary with Caj Khusrau, or Cyrus, 

by the Persian author now before us; and the Prophet Daniel (Da'nia’l (JLol j) 
as contempory with Lohra’sp, Uie successor of Cai Khusrau. 


J. lj' \j j [*Uj & IjAjj 

According to the Diet. Burhdn Kat tea, die word dakhmah signifies' not only a tomb 
or sepulchral vault, but a coffin or chest to contain the dead, and 

dakhmah is more particularly applied to the sepulchres or « grave houses," (&U. 
of the Gabrs or Fire-worshippers. 
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this city by Ardaspii'r, from king Ardava'n, and his mak¬ 
ing there a solemn vow to utterly exterminate the Moluk al 
Tawayef,\ (<_sAjU! or petty kings whose fate has been 

already mentioned by other writers, (See p. 346 &c). That 
twelve thousand families were sent from Istakhr by Sha'- 
pu'r the second to repeople Nisibin, we know from TabrTs 
account, (quoted in p. 346); but they were partly taken, as 
our present author relates, from Isfahan as well as Istakhr. 

Fakiirad’di/n surnamed Bena j keti (^Uj) who 

dates his Tarikh or Chronicle in the year 717 (A. D. 1317), 
•ascribes the foundation of two cities, Istakhr and Damavand , 
to the first king, Caiumers; and he relates that Jemshi'd 
also “constructed buildings at Istakhr , where he erected that 
“great palace of which the columns yet remain, and which 
“ is called Chehil Minareh, or the “ Forty Spires”( lf>? ). Here 
on the entrance of Sol into Aries he instituted the festival of 
Waurhz. After Zardeiiusht had been uninten¬ 

tionally killed, Gusiita'sp “proceeded to Istakhr and built 

uiniAuJ ‘-—‘Jji j 1 ) 

Awlji tsjC** J$>. lyl _j njJU See the MS. Tarikh Bahr al Insub 

jS ! Qj\j ) or “Ocean of Genealogies,” commonly styled the Tarikh Ben* 
alceii ) its author’s birth place being Benukct, named also Skahruhhiah 

(tU^ysli) and Shush a city of Transoxiana. The ingenious Baron Ienisch 

appears deceived by the name Benafceii which must be spelt Bend Giti to 

form “ Fabrica mundi,” “ The construction or fabrick of the world," as he trans¬ 
lates it in pp. 30 and 34, of his “ Historia Priorum Regum Persaruru post Islamismum," 
&c. (Viennae, 1782). But he corrects the mistake in p. 142, 
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“Fire-temples” W JU\ 3 ^ The conspiracy 

of Ardasiu'r with some of his father's friends at Xstakhr , 
to overthrow Ardava'k, is next mentioned. Sha'pu'r the 
second, who had been placed on the throne at Ctesiphonr 
when an infant of only forty days, “ went at the age of eight 
“years to Istakhr the place of enthronement of his ances¬ 
tors. ( j aA JL Lastly 

about the year 680 (A. D. 1281) we find Selju'esiia'h 
(AsjjJ-*) imprisoned in the castle of Istakhr. 

The Geographical work of Abu'lfeda, composed in 721 
(A. D. 13 21) might Here follow ; but the principal passage 
describing Istakhr that the printed extracts afford is quoted 
in p. 34-1; the complete work I have never seen. 

IIamdallah (aJljuT} surnamed Mastowfi also 

CazvT.ni dates his Tarikh Guztdah (saj^s pp) or 

“ Select History,” in A. H. 730, the year of Christ 1329. 
From this excellent Chronicle we learn that among the me¬ 
morials of Caiumers, first Persian king, are some of the 
edifices at Istakhr in Furs u^P'j)- Fu these his 

grandson Hf'sh a no (ujCviys) added others; and among 
JemsiIi'd’s works one was “the completion of the buildings 
“ at Istakhr , so that it extended in length twelve farsangs, 
“ and ten in breadth ; this space including various places 
“and grounds devoted to agricultural purposes’^ 198 ). Of 

itJ 3 <—tfAjhj A)oUj=»- ti-wl jl jlji ;1 ( l9 °) 
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Huma'i’s works at Istakhr tlie remains are called HczarSutim 
or the “Thousand Columns,” an edifice ruined by Alexander, 
as we read in a passage before quoted, (p. 303). 

Here the Mejmaa al Insdb or “Collection of Ge¬ 

nealogies,” must, according to its date, be interposed between 
Ha md all ah’s Chronicle, and his Geographical Treatise ( l39 ). 
In the Mejmaa al Insdb , as elsewhere, we find ascribed to 
Jemshi'd “the structure of Hez dr Sutdn or the “ Thousand 
Columns,” called at present Chehl M indr eh } or the “Forty 
“ Spires.” ^ Jj* Next, 

in the history of Cai Ca'u's; it is related that “ the city of 
“ Istakhr w r as founded by him; and Ca'u's lived in the time of 
“ Solomon, with whom he observed terms of peace, and he 
“ was safe from the sword of Solomon ; and he requested of 
“ him that the Dives or Demons should at his command be 
“employed on works in the city of Istakhr; and all those 
“ edifices which now remain in the territory of Fdrs, are 
“ vestiges of Ca'u 's ; but some attribute them to JemsiiTd, 



( 199 j The Mejmaa al Tnsah was begun in 733 (or of our era 1332) and appears to have 
been finished in 736 Of this work, which contains much interesting and curious in¬ 
formation, historical, chronological, geographical and miscellaneous, I have never 
seen but one copy ; that procured for me by a bookseller a t! Shiraz, who mistook it for 
the Bakr al Insab ot Ben a keti, noticed in p, 375, and at that time an object of my 
research. To a similar mistake, or an intended deception, l am indebted for the Sur 
al belti&n j^) insteatl of the Sur al akaltm (fJW j y*) » for the Tankk 

i Tabristdn ^p )? instead of the Tartkh i Tabri (l JjP ) 3 an ^ 

some other rare and valuable Manuscripts, which on a future occasion shall be more.' 
folly described. 

3 c 
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“as before mentioned” ( 900 ). We next learn, in the account 
of Skirtiz, that Pars contained buildings of the earliest ages, 
founded by C a iu me us ; augmented by Tahmu ras, “and 
“improved to the utmost perfection by Jemshi'd ; and the 
“ original of these was the city of Istakhr , which began at 
“the village of Khafreg and ended at Ramgerd; and geo- 
“metricians have stated that Istakhr is in the thirtieth 
“ degree of Latitude, and the eightieth of Longitude”( 301 ). 


Reverting to Hamdallah, whose historical work has been 
above examined, we now open his geographical description 
of Irdn or Persia, forming about one third part of the cele¬ 
brated Nazhcit al Culub ci^>p) or “ Heart’s Delight” 

which, in the astronomical section, is dated A. II. 740, 
(A. D. 1339). -Here my reader might be at once referred 
to the most important passage concerning Istakhr , as trans¬ 
lated by M. Langlhs(; 02 ); but I am induced, from the nu- 



h y »i>;) J ( 200 ) 

$ V/ ^ 3 AyJ JUjL jJ&aA j\ , Lt-ib 

J j'- 1 ' AjA*- Jti df UsLu yjjl j JtjzS 

e A A jtZ \ AJjLty As? 

to Ail A«AaA (J*1 j A / _s'*^ ^ « Cl— j' toA ^ Jjl , 

Cl— j1 4s-jA jUAjs yl JjL. j 1C—' A^-.A ^ yix 

*1 

(*”) I» his interesting " Mentoire Historique sur Persepnlis" publisliefi in the “ Ma- 
“ gazin Eueyclopedique,” An ill; also at the end of liis “Collection Portative de 
“ Voyages," Tome III, , 
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merous variations found in different copies, to give it after 
the text of a very valuable Manuscript; more especially as 
the copy used by that eminent French Orientalist does not 
appear to agree exactly with mine in two or three names of 
places, nor even in some sentences; and the passage has not, 
I believe, been ever printed until now, in the original lan¬ 
guage! 203 ). “ Istakhr,’’ says the Persian geographer, “is of 

“ the third climate ; situate in Longitude from the Fortunate 
“ Islands 88-30, and Latitude from the Equinoctial line, 30. 
“ According to one tradition Caiumehs founded it; or, ac- 
“ cording to another, his son whose name was Istakhr. 
“ Some buildings were also erected there by Hu shang; and 
“ Jemshi'd completed the work, so that in length itextend- 
“ ed from the borders of Khafreg to the extremity of Rdm~ 
“gerd, fourteen farsangs; and it was ten farsangs broad; 
“ and in this space were comprehended buildings, and cul- 
“ tirated fields, and villages ; also three very strong castles 
“on the summits of three mountains; one the castle of Is- 



(“■) Yrom three of the copies in my own collection and others which l have exam¬ 
ined, it would be impossible to form a perfect text, so numerous are the errours and 
deficiencies; some wan tine several lines id different parts, and others even entire secti¬ 
ons ; most of them misrepresenting the characters that express the longitudes and lati¬ 
tudes, and each mis-spelling many names of places; villages, cities, rivers, lakes, moun¬ 
tains, &c. But from these blemishes my fourth copy of the Nuzhat al culub is 
almost wholly exempt; a folio volume of above three hundred pages, finely written by 
a Kaieb or scribe of Shiraz; whose mistakes, b\ no means tmpient, a learned person¬ 
age named Abu'l Hassan Ma'zan liera'ni has with few ex-, 

ceptions corrected; copiously inserting in the margins of most pages, las own excellent 
notes and illustrations, This MS, of course, I have in variably used. 
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“takkr; the second Shekesteh ; the third SlumgW(m(' 01 ); and 
“ these were called Seh Gumbeddn , or the “ Three Domes. 0 
“ The author of the Pars Ndmeh , or History of Fars, says 
“ that Jemsh i'd built a palace in Istakhr at the foot of a 
“ mountain; and the construction of this palace may be thus 
6i described. At the mountain-foot was formed, of hard black 
“stone, a square terrace, one side of which was united to 
“ the mountain, the other three sides projecting on the plain; 
“ the height of it was thirty ga 2 ( S03 ). On two sides were as- 
“ cents by means of staircases; and on other parts of the plat- 
“form, round or cylindrical columns of white stone, chiseled 
“ with so much art that even on soft wood such delicate 
“execution could not have been employed. At the gateway 
“stand two square pillars; each of which must exceed in 
“ weight an hundred thousand mam{ so6 ); and there is not, 
“ in the vicinity, any stone of the same appearance or kind ; 

(” 4 / More correctly, perhaps, 'Sangwan: See p. 314, note 113; where it appears that 
this castle was also called Sepiddn, and with the other two constituted the fortress of 
Seh Gumbeddn, or “ The Three Domes." 

(- os ) The Persian measure called gaz {J), as I remarked on a former occasion, is 
equal to forty English inches. 

I* 46 ) The man (^A is a weight variously estimated in different places; hut when 
mentioned without any local distinction, i he man of Tabriz is commonly understood, 
being rtow of most general use throughout Persia; this is equal to seven pounds and 
one quarter, English, The Diet, Burh -n Katea informs us that the .Man Tabrizi 
comprises forty dstdrs jJbA) each //star, fifteen misca/s (JU.A j so that the man 
weighs six hundred misctil; each mhedt sis ddntks ) ; ea eh adnen eight hab- 

■hehs (<uA and each habbth one grain of barley. 
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“ and the scrapings of those pillars stop the effusion of blood 
“ from wounds; and there is sculptured the figure of the 
“ Boruc of our prophet, on whom and on his race be the 
“blessing of God! Its face is represented as human; it 
“ has a curled beard; and a crown on the head ; with the 
“ fore and hind feet, and the tail of a bull or ox( 20r ). There 
“also is executed the resemblance of Jemshi'd, under a 
“ form exceedingly handsome; and in that mountain were 
hot-baths hollowed in the rock, the water of which issues 
waim iiom a spring, so that fire was not there necessary; 
“and high upon the mountain (or on its summit) were 
“ spacious dakhmcths (or sepulchral vaults) which the common 
“ people called Zinddn e bad , or “ Prisons of the wind.” On 
* the first introduction of Islam or IVIuhammed’s religion, as 
“the inhabitants of Istakhr several times violated treaties and 
“ conceived treacherous designs, the Muselmdns committed in 
“ that city great slaughter and devastation; and in the time of 

00 <>♦ 0400 00 4000000♦'0 0 00400000000000000 

C 07 ) a Persian picture now before me, the Bor$€ wfiicli miraculously carried Mo¬ 
hammed from Mecca to Jerusalem, is represented passing swiftly through the sky, 
though not winged; the hoofs are divided, and its tail resembles a bull's; it has the face 
and neck of a woman* and a crown covers the head; the body is painted of a reddish 
colour, though this does not correspond to an Arabian tradition quoted by Maracci 
(Alcor. Refut in Sur, xvii) which describes the Boruc as white ; “ Veni equitans su- 
" per Alborac , quod erat jumentum album;' 1 ' but it gives authority for the divided hoofs; 
f * et findebat ungulas in extremitale ipsa rum/' The prophet rides* much at his ease* on 
a Persian saddle; his head appears in a blaze of golden glory, such as the old pictures 
of our saints exhibit; many angels attend him, arid one of them kisses the Borac’s hoof, 
In D'Ohssou’s “Tableau General de ['Empire Othoman” (Tome I. PL 2, Paris 1788< 
Qctj ihe Boric is represented with horse's hoofs and the tail of a peacock# 
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“ the Dil&ni Prince Samsa'm ad’dou-lah^ 08 ), the Emi'r 
“Catelmish led an army there and ruined it to such a 
“degree that it exists only under the,; reduced form of a 
“village. ' And among the ruins of the Jemshidian edifice is 
« found Indian Tutty, or Tutid , beneficial in diseases of the 
“eye ; but it is not known by any person, how that Tutty 
“ happened to be there( 209 ) ; and at present the people call 
“the remaining columns of that edifice by the name of 
“ Chehil Mindreh or the “ Forty Spires.” In the work entitled 
“ Mejmaa erhdh al Memdlek it is related that those Columns 
“ belonged to the mansion erected by Huma'i the daughter 
“ of Bahman ; but according to the Sur alakdlim they were 
“ columns of the Masjed or Temple of Solomon the prophet, 
“ on whom be the peace of God ! It may be that JesishTd’s 
“ palace had been used as a Temple by Solomon, and that 
“ by IIumaT it was again made a palace; so the three 
“ accounts are probable. As the site of htakhr was exten- 
“ sive both in length and breadth, it comprehended some of 

( m& ) Who was killed after a reign of nearly ten years, A* H. 387* (A- D- 907)* 

( nw ) Respecting this kind of “Lapis Calamioaris” or Zinc, see the curious informa¬ 
tion collected by M* Langles in a note to his " Memoire Historique” above quoted* 

I may add that Hamdallah, in another part of bis Nuzhat al Culub (the chapter of 
Minerals) describes the T&Ua medicinally, as bein'*; cold antf dry in the third degree; 
lie also says that some regard it as the product of silver or lead mines; some affirm 
that it is found on the sea shore, and others that it is a peculiar mineral in itself* He 
observes* near the end of his work, that many parts of Persia furnish TtJ^.especially 
one mine near a village of Kir than > where masses are found in a moist state, one gaz or ? 
above an English yard long, which are afterwards dried in furnaces, or brick-kilns. 
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“those places that constitute what is now called Marvdaskt. 

Of its products the best are corn and grapes ; and among 
“ its fruits are sweet and excellent applesf 10 ). This passage 
is extracted from a part of Hamdallah’s work, (the 
twelfth chapter), treating of Pars, a province, as he previ¬ 
ously informed us, comprising five kureh { t j) or districts, 
of which Istakhr was the principal and most ancient, 
although that geographer first describes the Kureh of Ar~ 
dashir ; as, when he wTOte (in the fourteenth century), Shiraz 
was the capital; and he adds that one gate of this city was 
called the Istakhr gate. We next read that “ since there had 
ii ,10 t been in the kingdom of Pars any edifice constructed 
“ before the foundation of Istakhr , this city gave its name to 
“ the whole kureh , which in length extended from Yezd to 
“ Hez&r dirakht (or the “Thousand Trees’’), and in breadth 
“ from Cumishali to Sard( 2n )” Then follows the account of 
Istakhr as given in p. 379 and the Appendix; and afterwards 

l 810 ) In the Appendix is given the Persian textofthis passage, which, if placed here, 
would from its length interfere with the Typographical arrangement of notes. 

\> <— ^ujs- ( 31i ) 

j- s A - ^ j' ' j- 5 j'j* h 

This passage is not found iu my second copy of the A uzhatal Culub; but the third aud 
fourth have Cuhestan (^,U**^#) for Cumishah ; one instead of Sard has only Sar, (;-*)) 
and the other seemingly Nani [Jji), for the name is blotted. Hafiz Aeru' who gene¬ 
rally copies H amd Allah, has Ntr'tz > See his Chronicle hereafter quoted); but 

the Turkish Geographer, Haji Kh alfah, agrees with the Persian and reads Sard 
or Serd, as appears by Norberg’s extract; k Special. Geogr Orient. Lunda? 1784). The 
word emaret in die first line of this passage may imply, not only architec¬ 

tural construction, but population, cultivation, &c. 
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the passage describing its castle, as quoted and translated in p. 
314; subsequently, in the section of Roads, our author sta¬ 
ting the distances and stages between Yezdekkast and Shiraz , 
mentions the castles of Istakhr and Shekesteh “ on the left of 
“the road, 5 ’ ^ ^.U) from Maun 
to Pul i nan (p Jj) or the “New Bridge;” and in the 
chapter of Mountains we read that « the Kith e Nejisht (or 
Naaesht) is in the vicinity of Istakhr, according to the work 
entitled Pars Newtek or History of Pars ; and the figures of 
all things, and of every animal, are sculptured on that 
“ mountain; which exhibits such wonderful monuments that 
“ the most ingenious artists of this age cannot execute any 
woik equal to them. And in the time of the Kesris (or 
lattei kings of the Sasanian dynasty) the book Zend was 
“ kept on that mountain’^ 212 ). Among the Persian lakes we 
then find enumerated one called Tendskemuiah (i^Uj 
seven farsangs long and one farsang broad, abounding with 
fish, in the teuitory of Istakhr . I have not discovered any 


CC 








it 


*>< 




J? 6 } JjAs? <ulj u»j\sj<S 


.. . , ‘f <"> 

wt j C Jj } Oil ^UJu 

lj!/ ^ jiju ^Ujl 

The name though it seem in the MS to be as here printed, A aaesht was 

intended 1 suspect, to have been A ejisht for thediacrilicaI.poin.sare India- 

tirntly placed ; my second and third copies want the passage altogetherthe fourtli 
138 J eb,Sht V^"^)-and perhaps with some propriety ; since Tabri has informed 
us (p 344) that the sacred Zend was deposited at Istakhr in a place called Der-ne - 

* ‘ mountain, bv CA ZT Beiza ' vi > is st >|ed Nejisht (See p 370) which Hyde 

accents differently, Naphast, (Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 24, p. 313, Oxon. U00\ 
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other notice of this ancient capital throughout the Nuzhat al 
culubi^ 13 ). 

Een al Vaudi ^1) who died in the year 760, 

(A. D. 1358), mentions Istakhr but once; if my two copies 
of his Arabick work, the Kharidetal ajdieb be, 

as they seem, sufficiently accurate and perfect Manuscripts. 
“It is related,” says he “ that in the territory of Istakhr 
“ grows an apple, of which half is sweet and half sour’V 14 )- 
This extraordinary fruit we have already seen noticed by 
different writers.. 

Ha'fiz A'bru' {)J\ la-U.) in whose chronicle I find two 
dates, 817 and 820, (the years of Christ 1414, 1417), de¬ 
scribes the kureh or district of Istakhr as the most ancient 
and important division of Pdrs ; extending fifty five farsangs 

( 3I3 ) From this work the Turkish writer Haji Khalfah Mustafa, also denomin¬ 
ated K a'tkb Chel EDI, has borrowed almost wholly his account of Istakhr, which the 
reader may see translated in the “ Me moire Historique” above quoted of M. Langlfes, 
who remarks that file Arabian geographer Ba'cU'I has not given any further details; 
and that Mu hammed ben Ay as, another Arabian, has derived his information from 
Hamdallah. TheTurkishtextofKA'TEB Chelebi's work,entitled Ihe JehdnNum& 
(Ui or “Index of the World," was printed at Constantinople in 1736; and 

a translation made by Armain, (! know not whether French or Latin) is preserved in 
the Bibliothfeque du Roi, as M. Langlfcs informs us. The Turkish account of Jstakhr 
is translated into Latin byNorberg, in his “Specimen Geographic Orieutaiis " 

( a14 ) l^iuaj j jl>. IgJLsj jghe\ yl j>^ _j So according to one 

copy ; but in the other, without any alteration of sense, some words are thus trans, . 

posed: jl»- y ^-*U- 

3 D 
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in length and as many in breadth; from Yezd to Hezdrdlr- 
akht , and from Cuhestan to Ntriz (jjjjj). The founda¬ 

tion of Istakhr, he adds, was laid by Caiumers ; and suc¬ 
ceeding kings made it their capital, each contributing to the 
number of its buildings, until the reign of JemshTd who 
constructed there a lofty edifice; and the country became so 
populous and the edifices so numerous that the city extended 
lengthways from the borders of Khafreg to the extremity of 
Hdmgerd, which ’was a distance of fourteen farsangs; and in 
breadth it was equal to ten farsangs; and Jemshi'd erected 
there three castles; one Istakhr , another Shekesteh,&nd the third 
Ashknuwdn “and those three castles were in that city. 

“ It is said that the castle of Istakhr was the treasury; Shekes- 
“ teh the store house for carpets, cushions, beds, and various 
“articles of furniture; and Ashlcnuwdn for armour. Those 
“three castles were styled the Seh Gumbedan or “Three 
“Domes;” and a distich of Firdausi in his Shcthnameli thus 
“ alludes to them: “The three Diz e Gumbedan or castles of 
“ Istakhr , the chosen dwelling-place of the sovereigns of the 
“ land o flr&n.” And for his own particular accommodation 
“ or residence, Jemshi'd constructed a palace at the foot of a 
“mountain ( 2l5 ). ,J And this edifice dur author Ha 'yiz A'bru' 

Jf A*#a LZ-^-kJ j ^ A JbLuj 

jii ^ u'ji} 
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describes so nearly in the words of Hamdallah Cazvi'nx 
abo\e quoted, that I shall only notice his additions. The 
staiiease of black marble is, he very truly observes, such as 
persons on horseback easily ascend “And 

“ the figure of Jemshi'd is there sculptured, as a man of ro¬ 
bust foim, long beard, handsome countenance, and curled 
“ hair» a nd in some places he is represented with his face 
opposite to the sun, holding in one hand a staff, and in 
the other a censer, whilst he burns incense and adores the 
“sun. lie also appears in other places grasping with his 
left hand the throat of a lion, or the horn oi sl 
“or of a rhinoceros; and with the right hand a dagger or 
“ short sword which is thrust into the belly of the lion or 
“ rhinoceros”^); Ha'fiz A b itu'next mentions (after Ham- 
da llau) the baths with water always naturally warm, and 
the great dakhmahs or vaults,.commonly called the “ Prisons 



L5*/ The first line here quoted as from Firdausi's S liahnameh I have not 


discovered in any copy of that work. 

(“*/ The Gawzcn {^jf) is a kind of wild ox or mountain-bull with horns resem¬ 
bling the dry or withered branches of a-tree} and the wafer that issues from the corners 
of his eyes by some is esteemed an antidote for poison, according to the Diet. Burhan 
Katea, 

•***• iJji’ tAi beds’ d ijyfi j ( 217 ) 

J;b «-A«l jj Jgj Jrl CJy- lyJ.U- ^3Xi } 

■ji J b } **y*“A* jjs! J Jj\j J \^J\ iSiJ 

Ayi ^ V. *-Sj£** 11?*^ Al d-4-u 1 iJji j! L*. 

V. /£** w' j ^ 1 j J d-wAJ j c^wi! amJ 
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of the "Wind and respecting the columns he adds “ that 
“ each differs from the others in form and sculpture; the 
“ height of those columns, as far as is now visible, exceeds 
“ thirty gaz; all of them being round or cylindrical and each 
“above two gaz in diameter. Yet notwithstanding the 
“vastness of these proportions, each column is formed of 
‘‘only three or four stones, placed one over the other. It 
“is related that in ancient times persons ascended to the 
“ summits of those columns (now) fallen, and took earth or 
“ clay therefrom, which they washed, and found amongst it 
“Indian Tutty, useful as a medicine for the eyes; but no 
“person knows how it became mingled with that clay, for 
“ there is not any similar substance found in the neighbouv- 
“ ing mountains’^ 218 ).'Our author then informs us that besides 

iiu. Af>\ V>kwV.^j' *i i/y" v* Vj*- j ( 218 ) 

ijjr^\si j <u& j^ib * jbj j, ^ ti—y&Ui 

^ Ajl /•I'&ljijji jUi- b 

'J* ' J \) t -^ j Jjjfj sjUil ^iyL» ^ ^Ub j ^bl!| piAijJ 

■U' ^ Ail AS AjU \j t/jyb Jtbb ^JuJi tjbjp } \ 

W 1 jJ yl jl j’U-«ol cUss^ JS 

In one passage, at least, o( this extract, I suspect an errour, or some confusion. The 
finding of Tutty seems properly expressed in the present tense for so H amdallah 
describes it, (See p. 302), but it was in former ages, as we read here, that persons 
ascended to the summits of the columns. Without offering much violence to the text 
we might easily producea more probable sense; the sentence too, concerning tutty 
may have originally been distinct from that which mentions the columns. Instances 
ot inaccuracy abound throughout the MS.; but hoping on collation with a second copy 
to ascertain hereafter the true text, 1 shall at present only suggest that we should per- 
haps read, instead of ajl&dch (aJUil) ‘‘fallen,’' raftand (dti%,) or raflehand 
. which iu construction with the preceding words V>*“> J> would 

signify “ went upon,” or ascended the summit of those columns, &c. 
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those columns which are called Cliehil Mindr or the “Forty 
<i Spires” there are on the skirts of that mountain, Ci several 
et stone edifices with various sculptured figures; 5 ' 

(*-J I Jji jye> j CJ,Uc) 

among those structures are “ two square pillars of stone, 
“white as alabaster, at the front entrance or vestibule,” 

GiUi aja-i iJ'Aw j! sty sIGlw j J <*£ j-) 

In all Fctrs, says he, there is not any stone of the same kind, 
nor does any person know whence it was brought; and the 
filings or scrapings of this stone are applied to wounds and 
found efficacious in healing them. He then mentions the 
citadel of Istakhr f “ than which in the whole world there is 
“ not any castle more ancient;” (^jg <uli ^ ^ Jt >) 

being a work of the Ptshdddian or first dynasty of Persian 
kings; near it are two other castles, Skekesteh and Saknuw&n 

now in ruins ; the three were called Seh Gumbeddn , 
M or the “ Three Domes” (as above mentioned). The great 
reservoir constructed by Azzad ad’douleii is next described 
conformably with Hamdallah’s account quoted in p. 314, 
and I may here observe that both writers notice the existence 
of other cisterns or reservoirs in the castle of Istakhr» the 
moderate temperature of its air, and the difficulty of defend¬ 
ing it. Ha'fiz Ab R.u'adds, that it comprises some handsome 
palaces, pleasant villas, and “ spacious meiddns” 
or open level pieces of ground( 219 ). 

( SiS ) Ha'fiz Amur' may have mentioned Istakhr in other passages; but the only 
copy of his Chronicle that 1 have seen is imperfect. 
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The Asehh al Tuarikk (^!) or “ Most authen tick of 
Records ,” a very rare work dated A. H. 851, (A. D. 1427)j 
assigns, like many other Eastern Chronicles, the foundation 
of Istakhr to Caiumers the first king. Hu'sh ang augment¬ 
ed, and Jemshi'd finished this capital which occupied a 
space of twelve farsangs in length, and ten in width ; “ and 
“ when Guhsta'sp had adopted the religion of Zerdusiit 
“ at Istakhr , he fixed his residence on one of the mountains 
“ in the vicinity of that city, and employed himself in read- 
“ing the Zend and commanded that Fire-temples should be 
“erected and that the people should worship Fire”( 2S0 ). 
Having again mentioned Gushtasp’s residence near Istakhr * 
this chronicle adds that “there are sculptured figures on 
“ those mountains, and at the skirt of them the tombs and 
“ dwelling places of most of the Persian kings ; and the se- 
“ pulchresot those kings before Mohammed ism were of three 
“ kinds; either in caverns, or in mountains, or the body 
was placed under ground and many stones accumulated 
“over it until a heap (or tumulus J was formed ”( S21 ). We 

J<2 <0 j V iJp ("°) 

U j»\ j aS» JjAA* ^a^. jjp 

V' cr* ,J s V s / \j- } ( m ) 

tbjli jJ ti <0jS <U ji AliJjJ fid j\ JL.M <& *js £ L-ijU jXS J iJjj 

ls^ : j J/, jij, J* V V s / j* f 
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next learn that Queen IIuma'i, although she had resigned 
the tin one to her son Da'ga'j yet continued to reside at the 
capital of Pars, from which he retired to Balkh; dreading 
lest Ins mother should on some occasion contrive his des¬ 
truction; but the account of her death induced him to re¬ 
turn; “ and it is said that Huma'i rebuilt the city of Istakhr 
“ after its ruin ; and that she also erected the Chehil Mindreh 
“ or “ Forty Spires , 0 and the great mansion which was in 
“the midst of Istakhr and which the Musehndns converted 

“ into a masjed or mosque'^ 338 ). After this we find noticed 

^ ■ 

the immense reservoir made by Azzad ad'douleh in the 
castle of Istakhr , and above more particularly described (See 
pp. 18'3, 314, &c.) 

The Poet Ashhef dates his history of Sekander 

or Alexander, entitled Zaffer Nameh (<uU _,*!?), the “ Book of 
Victories,” A. H. 848, (A. D. 1444). In this we find that 
Alexander expressed his intention of proceeding from Hin¬ 
dus td?i to Kir man.) and thence to Istakhr and Iuti&n or Greece. 

* -.in t lia yUjj . i m■ .t n jJ a* 

In consequence of which he goes by way of Zdvul (Jjlj) and 
Seiestdn{Jj^jS) and “the renown-seeking hero turned his face 
“ towards Pars , and advanced from Kirmdn to Istakhr 





<uU j j j/ cjjUc rr* J ( ) 

s, if ^ Aa«LU \ji\ ^ 
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establishing places for the accommodation of travellers, re¬ 
pairing bridges, and performing various useful works at 
every stage ; then, says the poet, “ Sekander having resi- 
“ ded a while at Istakhr, prepared for another expedition; 
“ and with his mighty army undertook a march from Istakhr 
(t to Ahwaz or Susiana.” 

\j«\j Ls 1 ! jy 

JO jtyjblj tj ^ J 

Mi'ekhond, as we generally style the historian who 
names himself Muhammed ben Kha'vend Sh'ah ben 
Mahmu'd (j**r* ,1 a jjjU ^ a*s^) composed his celebrated 

Rauzet dl SaJ$ (M <U V ) or “Garden of Purity,” (a work 
divided into seven large Volumes, with an Appendix) in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Having noticed Solo¬ 
mon's wonderful expedition in travelling from Syria to 
Istakhr and thence to Chbul in one day, (See p. 366), and 
his going from Istakhr to Yemen (Arabia Pelix), our author, 
adopting some traditions above quoted (pp. 369, 371), des¬ 
cribes Caiumers* as the, founder of Istakhr, which became 
his favourite residence; he also founded Balkh (Jj), but left 
there some of his children “ whilst he himself returned to 
“ Istakhr u-%)W jyl.). The great edifice con¬ 

structed by Jems ii i'd is next mentioned in a passage which 
I shall not here transcribe, as MVrkiiond has borrowed 
the account, and even some entire sentences, from writers 
above quoted (particularly the Ca'zi Beiza'vi, p; 369, and 
Taziallah, p. 3? 1); the passage too, has been so well trans- 
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lated by Francklin, that a reference to his work will be suf¬ 
ficient^ 23 ), Firdausi is then quoted (as in p. 351) showing 
that Istakhr was the royal residence of Cai Koba # d; and we 
read of Cai Khusrau’s flight from that capital when Solo¬ 
mon endeavoured to seize him, as related in p. 370. The 
next Persian Monarch, Lohra'sp, is likewise said ‘‘to have 
“ abandoned Istakhr through fear of Solomon, and resided 
“ at Balkti' (£) j\,* J y MX \^\ ^ j\). 

From writers quoted in the preceding pages (364, 370, 374) 
we have learned how Gushtasp honoured the book Zend 
which contained the religious laws of Zerdusht. That 
king, says Mi'hkhond, diffused the Magian rites of worship 
throughout his empire, and erected Fire-temples in every 
quarter, “and on his arrival at Istakhr” 
he caused a dakhmah or vault to be made, in which was 
deposited with much solemnity the book Zend , comprising, 
on twelve thousand ox-skins so tanned as to resemble thin, 
leaves of paper, and written in letters of gold, and silver, the 
erroneous doctrines and vain imaginations of Zerdusht; 
“leaves unworthy of ornament,” exclaims our Muselmdn 
historian, and “ rather such as should have been committed 
“to the flames” (jy jlyj JJj*, X jbj 1 )* Gushtasp then ap- 



C 823 ) “ Observations made on a Tour from Bengal to Persia,” &c. p. 00, (Calcutta, 
1788, 4to). Reprinted in London, 1790, 8vo, p. 223; likewise published in French 
and German. To Colonel Fra nek 1 in we are indebted for other a mu sins and instructive 
works; the Romance of Camarupa and Camalata; the History of Shall Auium; the 
Inquiry concerning ancient Falibothra, &c. 

3 E, 
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pointed many persons of illustrious rank to guard the pre¬ 
cious volume, which was witheld from vulgar eyes. We 
next read, (as in pp. 344, 374) that Queen IIum a r placed 
the box or ark containing her infant son with many jewels 
“on a river of the rivers of Istakhr ’ v j\ or 

as some relate, of Ballch ; and having quoted iniDAUSi 
(who does not, however, indicate any particular river) con¬ 
cerning many circumstances Ot this transaction, our author 
adds a passage already translated in page 303. I hat /Yr- 
dashi'r took possession of Istakhr , we also learn; and this 
city is again mentioned, but slightly, in the history ol that 
Monarch, who founded the Sasanian dynasty, and of Y ezde- 
gerd with whom it became extinct. Hitherto we have only 
examined the first volume of Mi'r khond’s great work. In 
the second, we find Yezdegerd at Istakhr when the Mu- 
selman Arabs first invaded his dominions; and the people of 
that capital having, in the thirtieth year of the Hejrah (A. 
D. 650) endeavoured to recover their liberty, Yezdegerd 
assisted them with his troops; but after a defeat he fled into 
Khurasdn , and was murdered near Marv. The assassination 
of Yezdegerd, son of Siiahria'r, happened, as some say, 
in the year31 (A. D. 651); and “Ma'hu'iah, (the governor 
tc of Marv) conveyed the royal body to Istakhr of furs, and 
« buried it in the sepulchre of the Persian kings’^ 224 )* Mi'r- 



. ,( 324 ) (wS 6, Ajllf j 

See the circumstances of his death iu the “ Oriental Collec turns/’ Vol< l* p* IdU* 
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kiiond's third volume Istakhr theddralimarct (cj,U1 ,1 j) 
or “the scat of government,” A. H. 129 , (A. D. 746); and 
liis fourth volume incidentally mentions it (about A. H. 271, 
A. D. 884), in the history of that dynasty called Taheriah( m ); 
it also informs us that “when the intelligence of Eha'd 
“ ad’douleh's death (in prison A. IJ. 388, A. D. 998 ) 
“reached Rukn ad’douleh, this sovereign set out for 
“ Fdrs, and first proceeded to Istakhr that he might perform 
“a zidrct , or solemn pilgrimage, in honour of the deceased 
“ prince his brother, to whose grave lie walked bare-footed, 
“ uttering lamentations, in which the soldiers attending join- 
“ed; and there he remained three davs”(® 26 ). The fourth 
volume then notices the great berkah (<t£ ; j) or reservoir con¬ 
structed by Azzad ad’douleii in the castle of htarakh 
jS) and so celebrated by preceding writers. We next 
find Abu' Ma'nsu'r surnamed Fu'la'd Su tit's ,1* ,$*) or 
“Steel Pillar,” residing in the castle of Istakhr; and there, soon 
after, Fazlui'ah was imprisoned and died, (See p. 371). I 
omit two passages of little import in which Istakhr is named. 



(***■) This portion of Mi'rkhond’s fourth volume, (occupying about twenty pages 
of a folio MS ) lias been printed in the original Persian, translated into Latin, and 
illustrated with a multiplicity of excel lent notes, by lenisch, under the title of "Historia 
Priorum Regum Persarum post firmatum in regno Islamismum." Vienna?, 1782. 4to, 

j Ui-***£ {j Axil jUc CJlij j±i i yja- (” 0 ) 

eOj AxJbjJ , Jjj | Ijri b' Ahrfll 

jJ Li-v.liljjy A- } Sijyi j ij jAj£ 

Mi'fiKHOND, MS. Rauiet al Safa , Vol. IV. 
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to notice that about A. H. 622, (A. D. 1225) the Ata'beg- 
Saad gave his daughter Male. ah Kha'tu'n 

(^yU. Ail,) in marriage to (^1! JiU ^UsL,) Sulta'n Jela'l ad- 
di'n “ and agreed that the castles of Istakhr and Ashuman 
66 should be delivered up to officers appointed by the Sultan ; 
“ and according to some Chronicles, four thousand years have 
“elapsed since the sound of the great brazen drum marking 
“ the several watches, first ascended from the roofs of those 
“ two castles to the ears of the inhabitants of the seven hea- 
“ vens; and to those castles the following distich of Firdausi 
“ alludes, “At the Sell Gumbeddn or Three Domes of Istakhr , 
“ was the chosen residence of the kings of Irdn”^ 7 ). We next 
learn that the same Ata'beg- Saad imprisoned his rebellious 
son Abu’ Becr in the castle of Istakhr ; which, soon 
after, contained another princely captive Selju'k Sha'h 
. If any mention of this place occur in Mi'rkhond’s 



fifth volume, it has escaped my observation; but the sixth 



j <uii’j ) 


J* cr**? J l i> 



Mi’ekhond here alludes tothenuicf or sounding of trumpets and drums of 

a particular kind, which generally mark the time of sunrise and sunset iu places hon¬ 
oured by the royal residence, and in cities governed by persons of a certain iaukj the 
word nubet is sometimes used to express the (jjUj) nakdreh or kettle-drum used on 
these occasions,as we learn from the Diet. Bnrhan Kdtea, which mentions that in the 
time of Alexander it was struck three times every day; a fourth nubet was afterwards 
added; and under Sulta'n San j ah in the twelfth century of our era, 

a fifth nubet became usual. 
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informs us that about A. H. 853, (A. D. 1449) Prince Ab¬ 
dallah (aIH Afc) “passed some anxious da^s in the castle 
4 of Istakhr,’ (aajW i j a*1*j 

while uncertain what fate he was to receive from Sulta'n 
Mu hammed, then at Skiruz( sas ). In Mi'ekhosd’s seventh 
volume I have not discovered the name of Istakhr{ m ); but 
his khatmah (<u;U) or Appendix describes that city as the 
capital of Solomon, to which he sometimes proceeded in 
one day from Baalbek in Syria; “and that Fire-temple 
“ wherein a sudden extinction of the flame was one of the 
“ miraculous indications of our blessed prophet’s birth, stood 
“at Istakhr; and without the city are many stupendous 
“ buildings; and among the fissures of a mountain near Is- 



(*®) This sixth volume exhibits the name of Istakhr in another passage, hut merely 
as distinguishing (A,H.&20, A. D* 1417) that gate of Shfcraz already mentioned (p*383). 


(2K>j That the first six volumes of the Ruuzetal Safi were composed by Mi'rkiiond 
himself, there is not any reason to.doubt; but respecting the seventh volume and the 
appendix, a chronological difficulty has been remarked by Monsieur Jourdain, in his 
account of the Persian work, (Notices et Extraits des MSS. &c, Tome. IX). Mi'r- 
khond died, says this accomplished Orientalist, in the year 903 (1498); yet the 
seventh volume records events of the year 911, and M. Jourdain has ascertained that 
the additions in it were made by KeIondemi jr; but the appendix, he thinks, may 
have been written by Mi'rkhond, In my copy of the seventh volume some dates 
occur much later than 911; indeed one passage, within a few pages of the end, ex¬ 
pressly mentions aXku*j <£jU xmJ j * JjS?* Hl>- (f oow that 

** the date of the Hejrah has arrived at the year 929 ;' f but I am willing to believe that 
Mi'rkhond himself composed the early part which exhibits his name, like some of 
the preceding volumes, in red ink, after a few introductory lines in the title page, of 
which the first words are (according to my copy) 

The author’s name thus occurs about midway in the title page after a common prelude* 
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“ taklir was constructed a vast temple or stately edifice; and 
“there the wind continually blows ; for which reason Solo- 
“ mon, on whom be the peace of God ! is said to have im- 
“ prisoned the wind in that edifice, but how true this cir¬ 
cumstance may be, is best known to the Almighty(* so ). 

Khua'nd Emi'r or Khondemir' the son of 

MTrichond, began to compose his SJU) Khelaset cd 

akhbdr “The best parts selected from Chronicles,” or the 
“ Cream of History” in the year 904 (A. D. 1498) as the 
fourth page of my copy indicates( 231 ). Although in this 
work he mentions Istakhr fourteen or fifteen times, yet 
Mi'hkhomp add various writers above quoted have antici- 
pated most of his information respecting that city. Like 
some of them he ascribes its foundation to Caiumers and its 
enlargement to J emsi-iTd ; he notices the remaining columns 





j J j* 3 «*-**•!J j ijvlc <till 

jj A J AjUSA-Li ^laAi c—& Ap j J 

lH'*' J j J ^ aa.'jC^ ji\jj jLos 

aJJI jSjz j 

Here may be noticed a mistake in D’HerbeI6t’s BibliothSque Orientale, under 
tbe article “Kiielassat a' akhbar ” This, lie says, is the title of a work written by 
Mi'rrhond; and lie describes it as containing ail universal history clown to 904; but 
it appears that this was die year in which Khondemi'r undertook the composition; 
and we find in tire tenth mekalet (aJliU) or section, within six or seven lines of the 
end, a date Aj\a***j • A—- A. H. 020, ( V D. 1314). The appendix, too, records 

the accession of 6 rah Tahma'sp cli) in 930, (A. D. 1524). 
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generally called Chchil Minor eh, the festival of Nauriiz , first 
celebrated in that place, and the cup made of Jiruzeh or tur¬ 
quoise (ijjyi found there, so capacious that it could hold 
a quantity equal to two mans, and inscribed with Jemshi'd’s 
name( s32 ); Istakhr \v as the seat ofGusHTASP. and on Alex¬ 
ander s death fell to the lot of Antakhash Ru'mi ( » • u-. t) 
or Antioch us the Grecian ; and the sacred fire which had 
glowed without intermission in the temple of that city du¬ 
ring a thousand years (JL j\jt> ^S) became extinct at the 
very momentof Mohammed’s birth in Arabia (A. D, 571); 
a poitcntous circumstance which (with others equally cre¬ 
dible) caused much alarm to Nushirava'n kingof Persia, 
emphatically styled the “Just.” I omit some facts of little 
interest, or related nearly in the words of authors above quo- 
ted; and shall only state that Yaaku'b Beig (uJoj *.y..) 
confined some princes in the castle of Istakhr, (A. H. 893, 
A. H. 1488) where they were detained almost four years and 
six months ; and I find this place used as a state prison, so 
' lately as the year 907, (A. D. 1501), when Ka'sim Beig Ber- 
na'k (<—Ay <— once governor of Shiraz, “having 
“ been made captive was sent to the castle of Istakhr 

a< ujju \jj\ <oLxw* j jju* Aiw jt} 

The fabulous, mystical or real cup of Jemshi'd exhibited, according to 
some MSS. seven lines* The cup of Joseph (Genes* XIJV, 5) has perplexed various 
commentators, like that of Nestor; (Horn. 11. A. 631, Athen. XI. Mart VIII, ep. 6), 
Persian cups and vases offer many curious subjects for antiquarian notice, as I shall 
endeavour to prove on a more suitable occasion. 
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Khondemi'r’s second and larger Chronicle the Habib al 
Siyar („*Jt or “ Friend of Biography,” as we may 

translate that title( S33 ); does not offer on the subject of Istakhr , 
any information claiming particular notice, in addition to 
that which he himself and former historians have transmitted, 
in their works already noticed. That obscure prince whose 
very name the Persian writers do not clearly ascertain, and 
whose death after a short reign, Firdausi has recorded 
(See p. 357), was killed, says Khondemi'r; by “three 
“ brothers belonging to the army of Istakhr , who having 
“agreed in their plan for his destruction, attacked him 
“ whilst on horseback, and with swords and lances threw 



( Ma ) It has been usual, after D’Herbelit, to pronounce this name Habib al $eir 9 
and to translate it the “ Friend of Travelling , 1rf or of 4£ Travellers but Mr* Hammer 
proves, most satisfactorily, that the last word ought to be pronounced Siyar , as the 
plural of a particular life, or biography, (See the note subjoined by M. de Sacy 

to M. Jourdaizi’s “Notice del' Hist TJniv. de Mirkbond/' in the ninth volume of Notices 
et Extraits des MSS &c. Paris, 18X2). The Eastern prose writers often affect to intro¬ 
duce into the titles and prefaces of their books (^and too frequently into other parts) 
some emphatick words that may rhyme together in pronunciation 1 thus the full title 
of Kmgndemi'k’s work : jJld 1 Habib al Styar,fi ahh- 

bar efr&rf al bashar ; where, as Mr. Hammer observes, al bashar is placed in rhyme 
with al Siyar I might illustrate this learned Orientalists remark by many parallels ; 
the very MS. before us furnishes one in the second line ; t ^ ^ ^ J&\ 

where alatfiar and alsiyar thyme together; and the introduction p 4 of my copy) 
mentions the ^ fen siyar which cannot possibly relate to in the sense of 
travellers or travelling ; bur must signify the 41 Knowledge of Biographical records/* 
being here connected with the words ylm tnrikh or ^Science of History/* 

occuriug in the next line. Khondemi r divides tins work into three volumes and an 
appendix ^ each mejeled or volume being subdivided into four 

jezu or sections. It may be considered, in fact*, as an abridgment of his father 

Mirk won d's Rauzet at Safd t 
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“him from his saddle to the ground’^ 834 ) The foundation 
of that city by Caiumers, the exposing of Queen HumaT’s 
infant on a river there, and other circumstances arc repeated 
in terms which it is unnecessary here to quote. 

Yaii i a Cazv'ini closes with the year 94S 

(A. H, 1451), his volume entitled Lubb al Tuarikh ^J) 
the i( Heart or Marrow of Histories” ( 83s ). Whatever in this 
epitome concerns the object of our inquiry, has been copied, 
almost literally from passages of different writers quoted in 
the preceding pages; and a Latin translation of the work, 
made by Gaul min, was published in one edition (which 
seems to be rare) of Melchisedec Thevenot’s Collection of 
Travels (Tome IV); and with some additions by Galland, in 
the seventeenth volume of. Busching’s Magazine; but the 

JS^ (jtUi j) #Uui j\ A-s J (" ’ 4 ) 

He is here styled Shahhya'R by KHGNDbMi'e, who mentions, however, that some 
have-called him GharkhVn J others ShahrTra'n J others 

Gora'z (j}/)’ aiJ d * under different names in various copies of the Sh6h- 

nameh • 

( MS ) He denominates himself Ju£ ^ai) Yahia ebn Ab¬ 

dallah f AL HuSElNl.and dates his birth A. H. 885, (A. D J480). In the TArikh 
Alum ArA (1^ jJU I find him quoted as Mi'r Yahia Seifi Cazvi'wi 

Sir William Jones was probably deceived by some inac¬ 
curate Manuscript when lie assigned the "Heart of Histories’ 1 to "Abdallatif a 
"native of Cazvin,” rather than to his son Yahia. (See "Persian Grammar," CataJ. 
of Books, third edit. p. 137). 

3 F 
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original text has not yet been printed( 23fi ). How freely the 
author has borrowed from his predecessors will appear on 
comparison of an extract given in my first volume, p 222 , 
with others in the present volume, (pp. 370 , 390 ) and 1 shall 
here quote, for the sake of reference in the next section, 
a passage from his account of Queen Huma'i. “And, as 
“ some relate, the Chehil Minareh or “ Forty Columns/’ 
“ also a great house which was in the midst of Tstakhr , and 
e< which the Muselm&ns rendered a mosque, now in a state 
“ of considerable ruin, were constructed by her’X 237 ). These 
are almost the very words of Beiza'vi quoted in p. 371 , 
(See also a passage from the Asehh al Tudrikh , in p. 391 ). 

The Ilaft Aklim or “Seven Climates,” a geo¬ 

graphical and biographical work composed by Ami'n Ah¬ 
med (a+sJ ^ 1) surnamed Ra'zi being a native of Rai 
ufj), describes Istakhr , (Climate Ill) as having long been the 
loyal capital of Persia, and honoured by the visits of king 



C 38 ) Soon after the commencement of my Persian studies, not knowing that this- 
work had ever appeared in any European language, I prepared for the press an English 
translation of ihat part which comprises the ancient history of Persia.. One literary pro¬ 
ject which P;etro della Vaile two hundred years ago had conceived but probably 
never executed, was. to translate into Italian the “Marrow of Chronicles,” a brief 
history of ail the kings of Persia from Adam to Shah Tahmasp—“ di tradur da Per- 
■‘siano in Toscano un libro the chiamano Midolla delle Histone ; & e un breve com- 
“pendio della hbtoria di tufti i Re della Persia, da Adam infin'a SciAh Tahamasp *' 
&c. vViaggi, Lett 12, Feb. 23, 1021).. * ’ 

5 UL—I sJff j J a Ji k-j Jj 4 f&z AiU. . yO. J**. Ab/ ^ } (*») 

^ j A^L 
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Solomon ; after some particulars already known from other 
sources, we learn that the remains of this city are a lofty and 
almost inaccessible fortress; and the edifice called Chehil 
Mindr, a stately palace or kasr erected by JemshTd; 
“and at present,” says our author, “among the ruins of 
“ that palace fourteen columns still exalt their heads to 
“ heaven” ( 238 ). “And two tablets of stone form the gate- 
“ way of that edifice; each about thirty gaz long, twenty 
“ wide, and five thick ; and in that place the art of sculpture 
“on marble has been employed with the utmost skill and 
“ ingenuity’X 239 ). 

The Ajuicb al Gheraieb the Jehdn A'ra 

(y the Ajaieb al Beldan the Tdrtkh Alfi 

(^ii! ^\j), the Tdrikh Kibchdk Khdni the Merat 

al Alum (jJUt or Tdrikh Bakhtaver Khdni (^jU. J3 ^b), 
various dictionaries, and many other manuscript works of 
recent composition, exhibit occasionally the name of Istakkr; 
but any extract from them would be almost a repetition of 
some passage quoted in the course of this chapter. 



j\y> uSlv jb J ji/A ) ( SjS ) 

There must be some mistake in the number of columns here expressed, as 
seventeen remained standing in the \ear 1811 , (Seepage 238 ), about two hundred 
years after the composition of AMI N Ra’zi’s work. 

I \j J tVl '*^***^ J 
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I must, however, observe that the Sherf JSameh (<ulj 
or History of Curdestdn ( gj*) represents the castle of 
Jstakhr as a state prison in which Ahmed was confined du¬ 
ring the space of ten years, from A. H. 975, or A. D. 1567» 

(sJ y) JO.*.* W1 jd JUu CJA/* jW" 1 
and the Alum Ar6i Abbasi (^V- *-?b' f^ 6 ) a Chronicle or 
Tdrikh most useful in illustrating the modern history and 
geography of Persia, confirms this account, and mentions 
the liberation of Ahmed, who had been V&U or Governor 
of Gilan A from the castle of Istakhr , about the 

year of our era 157(>. 

The Zehiet al Mejales ohj, Chap. Ill, Sect. 4), 

describes the castle of Istarakh as one ot Jemshi'dV 

works; >1 <uli w !j); situate on a steep and lofty 

mountain, and accessible only by one path (jjUj Jlsi Aj t_£j);- 
and the celebrated Vazir Niza-m al Mulk (^U!! ^j) in 
his “ Book of Precepts” or JVesayai (^UUj) declares how 
much he was astonished at the sight of that fortress; to take 
which by the regular operations of a siege would occupy 
an army two years according to his calculation. In devising 
arrangements for such an undertaking he passed the first 
night of his arrival before it; <s next morning at early dawn 
“ a cry of mercy ! quarter! issued from the garrison of that 
“ fortress; and Fazlu'iah (the chief mentioned in p. 371) 
“agreed to pay the stipulated contribution. When I en- 
“ quired (says Niza'm al Mulk) the occasion of this cir- 
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“ cumstance, it appeared that'an earthquake in the night 
“ (having caused a fissure or outlet) all the water of the castle 
“had flowed away’\ 240 ). We afterwards read that “in the 
“ time of the Pishdudian and Caidnian kings, (the two most 
“ ancient Persian dynasties) a certain talisman was contrived 
“at Istakhr in Pars, which had the power of rendering blind 
“ every Turk or Scythian who should come there”( 241 ). 

The Tarikh Subbeh Sdclek (jaU ^ is'dated in A. PI.. 
1045, (A. D. 1635) by the author Mu hammed Sa'dek 
Isfah ani jjU j^ ). Besides many particulars 

which we have learned from others, this historian relates that 
Bust am (^1 the great hero of Persia, “ hastened to Istakhr , 


dijj tiS.tXS) j! 


hj r> 

art?- 


)/ J A*)j> y,' <—)' iJo-*la J V 

In this last sentence I have supplied the word <—>1 (water) not found in the original 
MS* on authority of two works hereafter quoted. We must otherwise have under¬ 
stood that the whole castle had fallen to the ground. Although the MS. Subbeh 
Sadek, as will soon appear, agrees with the Zeinet al Mejfiles in assigning this event 
to htakhr+ yet, not having seen the “ Book of Precepts" wherein it was originally, 
recorded, l must acknowledge some doubts whether we should not for Istakhr read 
Hhurkh or Khursheh, since that excellent writer Al Ghaffa'ri, applies all the 
circumstances of this siege to the " Gas tie of HAurseh, five farsaugs distant from 
Jahrum M MS. Jthmi Ara 3 Hist, of the Sovereigns of 

Shtbangnreh) The castle of Khursheh (4five farsaags from Jahrum, is no¬ 

ticed by Hamdallab in his Nozahat al Lulub t (ch. 12 , sect, of castles)* 


jS W*lj **£ J** ^ AiJjJ 4 a»»Lu 
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“ entered the harem of king, Ca'u's and there slew Queen 
“ Su'dA'BAH,” (jajUy JI*J fjS f . 

for she, by a false accustion, had endeavoured to destroy 
the young Prince SiVvesh whom Rustam loved 

with the affection of a parent. We next find this general 
visiting Cai Khusrau or Cyrus, at Istakhr ; and to that 
place he sent in a bier or coffin the body of Prince Isfen- 
dya'h (See p. 364) whom he had killed, that it might be 
there interred, (jU*iy y Prom the Zeinet al 

Mejdles above examined (p. 404), we have learned how an 
extraordinary failure of water induced FazluTah to sur¬ 
render the castle of that place; a circumstance related by 
our present author among events of the year 467, (A. D. 
107-4). “When I arrived on the territory of Istakhr , says 
« Khua'jeh Niza'm al Mulk, the people affirmed that it 
“was unnecessary for me to besiege the castle which could 
« not possibly be taken by force or warlike operations; we 
“must go, however, I replied; and having proceeded there 
“ accordingly, I commenced the siege, and ordered that 
“ arrangements should be made for a year s residence before 
«the fortress; but next morning at breakfast-time the 
“ garrison demanded quarter; no person could conjec- 
44 ture why this was done, and the people of the country 
“ were astonished. I afterwards inquired from the besieged, 
“ who said that all the water of their cisterns had flowed 
“ away on that night, and they therefore demanded quarter. 
** To proceed with this anecdote; Fazlu iaii was taken 
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“by Kiiua jeii Nizami am Mui-k, who im prisoned him in 
“the castle of Istakhr ; from this he escaped one night in 
“ the time of IVJalek Sha'h; but the governor having re- 
“ ceived intelligence of his flight, pursued, seized and killed 
“ him in the year 468, or of Christ 1073( S48 ). 

The modern Poets of Persia sometimes allude to their an¬ 
cient capital; thus in a small volume entitled the Masnavi 
of Hazi'n we read that Iran might boast of 

Istakhr as having been the takhtgah or royal residence of 
Jemshi'd (j^Ua. »\£j& £ fi k J *£). Of Mohammed Ali 





AjUt Aa.J yj& Jjju ^ ^ »ja\gf* 

j*J Cl 1 '' ' 4S |“J 

L &A.J Jlfct L" _. » ■ > 

pUj J A.U« Jl&i j 1 AjiAf Jl&l 

h Aj ^Las »♦]' Aj) j jhil 

A\y,y \ \ * y c lAx .. nJ' t!js i; J ''j*' 1 ~ ^ * 

[ A*!**;! J Ii p k - k ~ ) J Aa-j 2 lA 1 ^ j 1 Ai ilfl 

This circumstance is relaled also in llie Turikh Alfi which does not, however, par¬ 
ticularly name the castle, according to my copy. It mentions that Fazlu'uh, con¬ 
fiding in the strength of his fortifications, and the abundant stock of provisions and 
especially of water, had rejected the terms proposed by Niza m al mulk, w ho com¬ 
menced a siege hut with little hope of success; fora longtime his operations produced 
no other result than die Io*s of soldiers, so that lie despaired of taking the castle. 
O^x,.' ^ j\ iLs"' Uc3» AiiA-*.’ jJ jAjU tmKiS j) j 

iji -A? When the garrison unexpectedly offered to surrender, it was found that all 
their wells had become dry. For this phenomenon the Tirikh A>Jt does not account; 
but an earthquake fp 405) sufficiently explains it. Some doubts whether the cir¬ 
cumstance occurred at Istakhr or at another place, have been expressed in p. 405, note. 
240; but 1 worild not suppress the anecdote which is sanctioned by two MSS. 
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Hazi'n who died about the year 1779* some account hafs 
been given in Vol. I. p. 416. 

The latest Oriental author whom I can cite on this subject 
is Mi'rza Ja'n of Shiraz, already introduced to the 

reader (See p. 39). He travelled from that city to Isfahan 
(in July, 1811), and his journal having mentioned Istakhr 
(spelt after the Persian manner as the next stage 

beyond Zarkdn , informs us that the territory of Marvdasht 
begins at one farsang from the bridge called Pul i Khan , (See 
p. 227), that it comprises twenty villages fallen to ruin, and 
thirty still inhabited; one of which is Kendreh ( aj U£) con¬ 
taining nearly two- hundred families^ 43 ). te And beyond 
“that village about half a farsang is a mountain, and at the 
“ foot of it an extraordinary place ; wherein are columns and 
“ marbles sculptured with strange devices and inscriptions ; 
“ so that most persons imagine this edifice to have been con- 
“ structed before the creation of man; and others believe 
“ that it is above three thousand years old. In short, it is a 
“very wonderful building; and most,of the sculptures there 
“ are of one kind ; many have related that this structure was 

(“ k> ) Aj;b yjl jJ <tiU; t_J,J ArfjJ Literally, two hundred 

gates or doors of houses, It lias been already observed (Vol. 1. p. xv, note 12) that 
der i khnneh signifying the gate of a house, is used more emphatically lo 

express the royal court or palace. But the modern Persians generally pronounce the 
word derb, as here written by Mirza Ja'n; 1 have not traced this introduction of the 
letter b after der, which the dictionaries do not authorize, to any works older than the 
Tar'tkh Alum Ard, dated A. H. 1025, (A. D. 1016). 
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ai once a temple dedicated to the adoration of Fire; and many 
“ regard it as the scene of some (other) religious worship 
“ practised by the ancients. Finally, it is now entitled the 
“ Takht i Jemshid or “ Jemshi'd’s Throne and in truth, 
“ those from the four quarters of the word who have seen this 
**■ edifice, declare that on the whole surface of the earth 
“ any other equal to it does not exist; it is a place of very 
' f! excellent air and water(*$*). 

Two works which might have been examined in an ear¬ 
lier part of this section, I shall notice here, being unable to 
ascertain their exact dates. One, indeed, bringing down the 
history of Persia to the year 773 (A. D. 1371), seems to have 
been composed soon after that period ; but does not indicate 
either the title or the author( s45 ). It mentions the “house 



u 1 j J ^ yi jl j ( 24i ) 


i!b (jlsiia. J U—j J hjUuu j L_— 

^ts 1 ^ s.Xu> # I.S" 1 a —* 

LlDjye i Ch .LjU \ j ( jLAawJ ljSjhS j 

JJ et)jJ ijU ylkil yl ji 1 t 

iJoJ £& yfsJ J Ai>l**<* 1 .. . J jyyust (Jl»- 

j\ami IC« *f al;*£y* j Jdl -Gif jjI 

tj'ys j <-—>1 Tliis specimen of modern composition is copied with 

lilcrai accuracy from the autograph journal of Mi'rza Ja'n, 

( s,s ) Tliis MS. consists of 327 large folio pages; and though seemingly perfect, (the 
upper part of the first leaf being a blank, and having the usual *1.1 j***J at top,) yet 
begins abruptly with the words (J!*- A*j h»l which would imply some¬ 

thing preceding; yet a few lines only can have been omitted, for tliis work describes 
the creation of man, and even notices a tradition respecting the preadamite race of 
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and palace” (^j ajU.) constructed by Jemshi'd for his 
own residence at Istakhr, and of which the remains are now 
called Chehil Minareh ; the flight of Cap Khusrau from 
Istakhr ; and the imprisonment of Isfendyar in the castle 
of that city, (as related in pp. 364, 371)- We then read 
that on the death of Dara'i or Darius, “Alexander caused, 
“his body to be removed with all due ceremony and res- 
“pect, and sent it to Istarakh ( 246 ). 

To the other work I"cannot assign any particular date; 
but it is named the Zein al Akhbdr ^j) or “Ornament of 
Chronicles,” and will claim more particular notice in a future 
account of rare Oriental Manuscripts. It informs us that 
Zerdusiit having abolished the Sabi an religion ^o) 

and introduced Fire worship, composed the Book Avesta 
which by king Gushtasp’s command was transcribed 
in golden letters on parchment, and “ deposited in the 
" castle of Istakhr , among the treasures of the Persian 
“ kings” (tJjU Abj* jjJl W). We next read that 

Sekander or Alexander arrived at Istakhr , “ wherein was 
“a certain place called Dernevis'ht, that is to say, the Libra- 
“ry; in which were many books treating of Zerdusht’s 

(uV J A ' N BEN Ja'N. When the author descends to real history he fur¬ 

nishes many interesting anecdotes which I have not found elsewhere; and shall ac¬ 
cordingly notice hereafter in a descriptive Catalogue of my Eastern Manuscripts. 

(~ l5 ) j fW> Alexander sent 

the body of Darius that it might be interred among the sepulchres of his ancestors, as 
we learn from Justin, (xi. 16). See also Plutarch (dn Alex.), and Arrian (iil. 22). 
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“ religion ; and of Philosophy, and Medicine, Arithmetic!*, 
“and Geometry, and every other science; of all these Se- 
“ kander commanded that translations should be made and 
“sent into Greece, and they were deposited in Macedonia; 
“and the Dernebisht was burnt; thus of all the books which 
“had been preserved there, and among the Persians genc- 
“ rally, none remained except a few in the hands of some 
“ obscure individuals who kept them amidst the secret re- 
“ cesses of the country”^ 47 ). 

In this section, the Shiraz Ndmeh (<ul; which I have 
quoted in p. 260 and elsewhere, should have occupied a 
conspicuous place among the Manuscripts that notice 
Istahhr ; but the exact date of its composition does not 
appear from my copy; and besides, the principal passage 
has been translated by Iveempfer and Langles( 348 ). 

XII. The reader is now in possession of all that I have 
gleaned from Eastern writers concerning the ancient capital 

Oy*J& } J J y J J jl Jjl 

jd <SjU i—foil JoUj <_jU£ fjsr jjji j tJjjiijl jy t—tf 

( 54e ) See the “Amoenitates E\oticae” of Kaempfer, p. 302; and the ' Me mo ire 
Historirjue sur Persepolis” of M. Langles, in the third Volume of bis *' Collection 
Portative de Voyages.’' 
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of Pars , or Persepolis; which they authorize us to place, 
without any hesitation, on the plain of Marvdasht, Istakhr , 
or Persis, already indicated (p. 337), having probably been 
the residence of Cyrus’s paternal ancestors the Farsagardans 
or Perse'idans, during many generations before the birth of 
- that monarch. In the plain of Pars I would suppose that 
tract of ground extending between two and three miles, which 
Cyrus caused to be cleared of trees and thorns in one day 
by his Persians, whom, on the same spot, he next day enter¬ 
tained with a luxurious feast; exciting them, at the same 
time, to revolt against their Median oppressors. This trans¬ 
action happened, says Herodotus in a certain district of 
Persis yap %wpos njs iTspffijajs Lib. X. c. 126) which he has not 

particularly named; bip. from Justin we learn that Persepolis 
was the place( 249 ); and as Cyrus’s mighty empire arose from 
this event, we may not unreasonably believe that the scene 
was marked by some great and splendid edifice of which, per¬ 
haps, the ruins are among those Persepolitan monuments still 
claiming the admiration of travellers. Prom Justin’s account 

( M9 ) “ Persepolim regreditur (Cyrus); ibi convoeato populo, jubel omnes pries!o cum 
“ securibus adesse, el sitvam viee circurodatam excidere, &c. (Lib I. c. 6). To clear 
a road from trees as here related by Justin, or to render useful and productive a piece 
of barren ground (comprising eighteen or twenty stades, em ojcrwucuSeKa araStovs i) 
m'Oa-i) may have been a secondary object of Cyrus in employing his people on the 
laborious work mentioned by Herodotus; but lie chiefly wished to contrast the fatigues 
and difficulties of ouc day with the repose and luxuries of the next.. These and still 
greater blessings, said he, will be your lot, if you shake off the Median yoke; otherwise 
your lives must he cousumtd in drudgery and toil equal to the task of yesterday. 
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immediately following the passage above quoted, Persepolis 
is fixed as the residence of those spirited women whose re¬ 
proaches induced their sons and husbands, at first defeated 
by Astyages and his Medes, to renew the combat, which 
procured for Cyrus and the Persians, a most important vic¬ 
tory ( 2a0 ), This circumstance Plutarch also has recorded, and 
from him it appears that the decisive conflict occurred very 
near the city, which Medes and Persians would soon have 
entered together had not those venerable matrons arrested 
their progress before it, or in front of it( 251 ). Yet according 
to some, the victory was obtained, where we cannot discover 
the previous existence of a city. Thus Strabo informs us 
that Cyrus commemorated the success of his last battle 
with Astyages by the erection of a palace and city at “ Pas- 
argadse,” honouring it as the scene of his triumph^ 52 ). 

C 30 ) "Astyages—contracts umlique auxiliis ipse in Fersas proficiseitnr et repetito 
" alacrius certamjne,” Ac* "Paisaitaque cum Persanmi acic paulatim cederet, matres 
"et uxores eorum obviam occurnmt; oiant in prcelium reverlantur/' (Just* I, G). 

(** ! ) At yvvatKes irpo ttjS tt cikews, &c* (De Virtutib* MulierumX To commemorate 
this circumstance Cyrus ordained, as Plutarch adds, that the king on Iris entrance 
into the city should always bestow on each woman a piece of gold* To evade com¬ 
pliance with this law, the avaricious Ochus would never actually enter the city, adopt¬ 
ing, in preference, a circuitous route* But the generous Alexander not only twice 
observed this institution of Cyrus, but doubled the gift to every woman that was 
pregnant, (See Plutarch ako in his life of Alexander; and Xenophon, Gyr* VIII, 37* 
both expressing the city by m Hcpo-ar), 

(**) Tcu/s riaflrapyafias mfitfi re Kvpos—teat kq\iv sktkte kcu fiaaiktwv KamrKevatrt 
rrjs vtKi)$ juvtjfjttov. (Lib* xv). That Cyrus built the city of Passargadae on the spot 
where he had conquered Astyages, is also affirmed by Diotimus, on the authority of 
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After what has been said respecting the identity ofPasarga- 
dse and Persepolis, it is almost unnecessary to declare that 
I would place the field of battle on the £lfciriof Marvdasht or 
Istakhr , and the memorials of victory on the same spot, or 
on some commanding and more convenient site, immedi¬ 
ately adjacent. The Pasargadaean palace, above mentioned 
by Strabo, seems to me that edifice in the construction of 
which Cyrus gloried, and which, as ALlian relates, stood at 
Persepolisf 53 ) ; here also, if I conjecture rightly, were situate, 
what classick writers assign to Pasargadm, the Tomb of 
Cyrus, and that Temple in which the Persian monarchs in¬ 
vested themselves with his robe, during the solemn cere¬ 
mony of inauguration( 254 ). 

Anaximenes. (See ‘Steph. Byzarit. de Urbib, in Passagardte.) It does not seem 
probable ibat the Persians when determined on revolt, would have allowed the Medes 
to advance so tar as Pasa, where some would place the field of battle. I suppose 
that Cyrus’s paternal house, (Herodotus calls it rou Kap/3 vtnw ra oiKta, I, 122', was 
at Petsepolls; between this and Ecbatana (or Uamadun) the roads were in posses¬ 
sion of the Medes, (Herodot. I. 123> 

(■“; K vpos fit-v, wr fafftv, o Trpt^vrtpos fitya tfpovet tni rots j3aat\etois tv IJepsat- 
noXei ot$-ep ovy avros wKQ$ojj.i]&aTo, (Dc Nat Auiui. I, 50). 

(' J4 ) On this occasion as Plutarch relates (in Artox.) they were clothed in the 
which Cyrus had vvorae before his assumption of regal dignity; they then ate 
some figs and turpentine, and drank sour milk. I do not recollect'any explanation 
oi tliis ceremony; but am inclined to suppose that the garment was of very plain 
fashion and coarse materials; such, perhaps, as the Hep"™* ffT0 \r,, which he wore 
when Cyaxares reproached him for its meanness, (rr, 6s f av\or*,n, &c Xenoph. Cvr. 
H)i and that with the fruit and milk it reminded each successive monarch of The 
simple dress and frugal diet which characterized the Persians before Cvrus, by his 
wisdom and bravery, had exalted their nation to the highest glory. Concerning the 
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But whether those ruins, the chief subject of our inquiry, 
belonged to a temple or to a palace, the Eastern authors 
above examined do not determine; for they disagree among 
themselves, like the European travellers who have explored 
them, and the antiquaries who From their accounts have form¬ 
ed contradictory opinions. Thus, as we learn from passages 
quoted m the course of this chapter, Della Valle, Chardin, 
D Ilancarville and others have supposed them the ruins of 
a, tern pie ; while many like Kmmpfer, Hyde, Niebuhr and 
Ste. Croix, would assign them to a palace. Niebuhr, indeed 
thinks it probable that the edifice may have served both for 
religious worship and for the royal residence^ 55 ); in like man¬ 
ner a Persian writer\See p. 382) ingeniously endeavours to 
reconcile the various traditions respecting it. Equally vague 
and unsatisfactory are the accounts of its foundation ; and 


we have seen how widely some learned men, English, Trench, 



the tA9o$, terebinthus, or turpentine, as generally translated, I once imagined it 
to, signify here that kind of honey or manna, which is found on certain trees and 
shrubs, and in a moist state called ter-dngabin Some remarks have 

been already given (Vol. I. pp . 352, 482), on this substance under its name of gaz- 
angabin. But perhaps mastich may be meant by the Greek word, or, perhaps,^the 
pistachio fruit. The sour milk is evidently that 6b i dugh (gjj l_j! or mast 
a common article of diet among the Persians, noticed in Voi. I. p, 2ijy. 

( as ) “A mon avis, 1e tout a d'abord dtl representer unTemple; earau Iren quel’on 
“trouvedes grands Sphinx devant les grands temples de 1'Egypte, quipeat4lresont 
“dune .antiquity que ces mines Persepoli tables, ou voitd’abord icy a I'entree, 
“ d’autres animaux fabtileux d’uue prodigicuse grandeur,” &e.~“ Du moins il paroit 
avoii etc exactement le ineme palais, qui a fete brule inconsideiement par Alexander.” 
(Voyage, &c. Tome II, p. 99, Amst. 1780). 
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Germans, and others differ in their calculations of its anti¬ 
quity, which has been exalted (as a retrospective glance at 
page 340 will show) to above five thousand years, and re¬ 
duced to about four thousand, two thousand six hundred, 
two thousand three hundred^ 56 ), and to little more than two 
thousandf* 37 ). For myself I confess that actual inspection 
did not wholly satisfy me respecting its original destination; 
although the name Shah Kiih (sS .U) by which the steep 
and lofty rock behind it is sometimes called, exactl}' cor¬ 
responds to the Ba.x&vicd*' fyos, or “ Royal Mountain,” described 
by Diodorus, (Lib. xvii), as being distant from the palace, 
eastwards, four plethra (jtrrapa u-XeSpa) or four hundred feet, and 
containing the sepulchres of the kings; up to which the 
bodies were drawn bj r some mechanical contrivance^ 58 ). 

0*®) Mr. Hoeck, who supports the opinion of fleeren, willingly assigns the origin 
of Persepolis, in a general sense, to Cyrus; but the palace to Darios Hystaspis,— 
'** hujas tamen palatii originem Dario Hystaspis tribuo/'&c. (Vetcris Mediae et Persia 
Monumenta, p. 20). This was not, however, he thinks, the Persian monarch's usual 
residence; but the place where those lived who attended or guarded the royal bodies 
deposited iu the adjacent tombs; and where the successors of Cyrus were invested with 
his royal robe, and the treasures of deceased kings accumulated. 

C 7 ) This low calculation was proposed by the late Professor O. G. Tychseii, in Iris 
work “De Cuueatis Inscriptionibus Persepolitanis,” (Ilosfoch, 1798), wherein he as¬ 
signs the CAeAi7 Minar to a king of the Arsacidaii dynasty. However extravagant 
the first cak’ulatioii may seem, I do not believe that any edifice of stone resembling 
the Takht/m style, magnitude or beauty, has been erected in Persia since the time of 
Alexander. To those who founded the Takht and their immediate successors of the 
aame dynasty, I would asscribe the excavated tombs near that edifice and those at the 
place now called, absurdly, Naksh i Rustam. 

( &B ) Ev q> tmv BtiunXg&w VTnjpyov ot ratyot — v%r* opyavwv nvmv 

(Died, Sic. xvii). It appears from various travellers that this mountain has latterly 
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Yet this proximity to sepulchral monuments, from the 
gloomy ideas ot mortality excited by such objects, may, 
perhaps, indicate the subjacent edifice rather as a temple 
dedicated to the solemn ceremonies of religion, than as a 
palace, the seat of voluptuous monarchs. Whether the ‘'Roy¬ 
al Mountain” of Diodorus, be the “ Double (or two-topped) 
Mountain’ (Sunrosopos) wherein Darius the son of Hystaspes 
caused a tomb to be constructed lor himself, as we learn from 
Ctesia$( 259 ); whether this tomb be one of the excavations 
in the steep rock at Naksh-i-Rustam (See p. 296); or that 
single sepulchre which has been described as distant from 
the Takht about three quarters of a mile southward (p. 272); 
also, whether the small square edifice opposite to the sculp¬ 
tured rock of Naksh-i-Rmtam , and noticed in p. 293, was 
that which once contained the body of Cyrus, and which, 
while climbing, not without difficulty, up into its narrow 



borne tbe name of Rahmet signifying “mercy;” but this is an Arabick 

word and cannot have been the original denomination ■ nor have 1 ever read in any 
Eastern MS. that the mountain was so called. The name Shah Kuh presented itself 
spontaneously; for one day when distant a few miles from the ruins, I made inquiries 
respecting different villages and other objects then within view, some peasants indi¬ 
cated the Shah Kuh or “Royal Mountain,” which they also styled the Kuh e Takht 
(ii~s J 0 f) having at its foot the “Throne of Jemshid.” Sir Thomas Herbert, 
almost two hundred years ago, observed that it was called “ by the modern Persians 
Sfiawacftoo and Choo-Rahmet, i. e. the Mountain of Mercy.” (Trav. p, 147. 3d edit). 

0 W ) Forty men were employed, as Ctesias relates,(cap. xv), in winding up by means 
of ropes, the father and mother of Darius, who had expressed a desire to inspect the 
tomb; bnt the ropes slipped, both fell, and were killed; and Darius put to death the 
forty men, although they were priests («psts) ; the circumstance, also, appears to have 
been wholly accidental. 
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doorway, I thought, in many respects, conformable with 
the description of that monarch’s tomb, given by Strabo and 
Arrian( 26 °); whether Persepolis was actually “ the richest city 
“under the sun” (a« wr a TT)$ 5e OVfTi]S Td)U V ?TO TOV tj\iov) as Diodorus 
(Lib. xvii) affirms it to have been when Alexander, except¬ 
ing the king’s palace, delivered it up to plunder; what arti¬ 
cles besides gold and silver, we may suppose chiefly consti¬ 
tuted the royal treasures, and the wealth accumulated in its 
private houses during a long series of years, some generations 
or ages (« tto\w X P ot,uy ) as ^ ie same historian relates ; how far 
it is possible to reconcile its annihilation, as described by 
Curtius alone, (V. 7) with the proofs of its subsequent exist¬ 
ence and importance furnished by many Greek and Roman 
writers, the Peutingerian table which styles it “ Commercium 
“ Persarum,” and the still later testimonies of Arabian and 
Persian manuscripts ; how far the city extended, and the 
exact situation of its principal buildings, temples, castles and 
palaces; all these and many other particulars concerning 
this great capital, form interesting subjects of research for 
the antiquary, but cannot be here discussed( 261 ). 



C*°) It was "a tower not large,” mtpyos ov pi€yas, having a very narrow entrance, 
(Strabo XV). It was situate, says Arrian (VI, 20) ev rw Trapabciau riit (3u<rt\ ikio, “in 
“the royal garden,” amidst trees and running streams; although the small square 
edifice be not at present surrounded with trees, the plain in its immediate vicinity is 
finely watered, and might easily be rendered a flourishing garden; the square founda¬ 
tion, the stone roof of this edifice mentioned by Arrian, aud other circumstances I 
shall notice on a future occasion. 

(“’) On many of those particulars it was natural to expect information from a work 
published in London, 1739, under the promising title of “ Persepolis IIIustrata.” 
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Our illustrious Jones himself could not pronounce any 
decisive opinion concerning-what he styles ‘‘the very an- 
“ cient ruins of the temple or palace now called the Throne 
“ of Jemslnd”( 262 ). I shall not therefore protract this chapter 
already extended, almost imperceptibly, to a disproportion¬ 
ate length, by offering conjectures, though founded on actual 
inspection of those ruins( se3 ). I must here acknowledge that 
some local circumstances appeared to favour the idea of a 
palace; others of a temple; that in such uncertainty my 
chief hopes rest on the discovery of an alphabet which may 
explain the arrow-headed or cuneiform inscriptions; and that 





But it does not, in any degree, improve our knowledge of the subject derived from 
earlier publications; fur the whole volume, thin folio) contains little more than cer¬ 
tain passages from Greek and Latin authors, and some plates from the designs of-* 
Chardin and Lebrun, which those passages s ail engraved) are. supposed to illustrate* . 


( 26s j "Discourse on the Persians,” AsiaL Res. VoL IL p. 55,fLond> 1801)* . 


Whatever religious rites may have been celebrated herein early ages, I cannot 
believe that this edifice now called the " Throne of JemshitF was at any time used 
by the Musdmnm as a Masjed or Mosque, which some have been induced to suppose 
from a passage in the " Bn d ioth e quc Oriental e” of D’fierbelot, who, (under Entekkar) 
mentions the magnificent palace now called Tchil Minar or the "Forty Columns,” 
constructed by Queen Huwfi in the middle of the city; this palace, he adds, the Mu- 
selmans converted into a Mosque. But his authority is the MS. Lub al Tawarikh, 
which, after a collation of several copies, I have quoted in p. 402. It seems, in my 
opinion, to distinguish clearly the Takhl or Chehil Mindr t from that edifice which 
the Mtiselmdns made a mosque, and which stood in the midst of the city* The older 
work of Beizavi has been on this occasion, as in many parts of the Lub at Tawarihh w . 
copied almost verbally, and a passage extracted in p. 371, will shew that it does not 
confound the two structures; which are also distinguished by the Asehh al Tawarikk, 
quoted inp. 391* The situation of 4 JemsMd’s Throne” at the very foot of a steep 
mountain, but little corresponds to "the midst of a city f and its sculptured figures > 
would not recommend it to Muselmdn bigots* 
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for such a clue as might guide us through the Persepolitau 
and Babylonian mysteries, I look with much greater con¬ 
fidence to the talents of Mr. Grotefend than to any result of 
my own labours. Meanwhile, the plain of Marvdasht has 
not yet been regularly surveyed, nor the course of its rivers 
accurately traced ; it offers like the mountains which bound 
it, several interesting remains of which hitherto our knowledge 
is imperfect; the narrow pass by which Alexander entered 
it has not been ascertained; some tombs, extraordinary 
passages cut in the solid rock, and different excavations have 
not yet been explored ; many architectural fragments and 
sculptured figures have not yet been delineated; and of 
numerous inscriptions we have not hitherto seen any copies. 
Hence it appears,that although Chardin, Ksempfer, Le Brun, 
Niebuhr and others have done much, future travellers will 
find much yet remaining to be done towards the illustration 
•f Persepolitan. Antiquities. 


CHAPTER XII. 


From Perscpolis to Ispahan. 


OON after one o’clock on the fourteenth of July, we 



left Persepolis ; and travelling for some time in the dark 
or by faint moonlight, we passed the Naksh-i-Rejeb, and at 
four or five miles the remains of handsome buildings, pillars, 
and doorways, executed in the same style as those of the 
Takkt-i-Jemshid; about half past six in the morning we 
alighted at our tents situate in the valley of Sivend (JyA; the 
march of this day being sixteen miles and seven furlongs. 

The village of Sivend was distant from us two miles; it 
seemed built chiefly on the sloping side of a mountain; but 
during the excessive heats of summer when water becomes 
scarce, the inhabitants remove into the valley where we en¬ 
camped, and live in huts or other temporary structures, on the 
banks of a stream, sometimes called the (<_J) db water, or 
(*;U *>y) rtid hhaneh river, of Sivend; but it is also denominated 
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the Palmar , often corrupted into Falfar or Farfar; and has 
already been described (p. 329) as flowing into the river Kur .* 
or Bandemir. Here we were supplied with very excellent 
butter, bread, fresh milk and mast, (the sour milk before men¬ 
tioned); Fahrenheit's Thermometer in the shade was up to 
100 at twelve o’clock. Like the plain of Marvdasht, this 
valley of Sfaend was covered with the liquorice plant; and 
contained some good trees, among which was one very large 
and beautiful chinar (J^ 9 or Oriental Plane. 

On the fifteenth we began to march in the dark, at half 
past one; and at seven o’clock in the morning reached our 
place of encampment near Kemin (y^), after a ride of se¬ 
venteen miles. This village aftords a pleasing prospect, 
having gardens and vineyards; we saw, within one favsang of 
it, the vestiges of an edifice called Gumbed-i-Surkh jhjS) 
or the “Red Tower;” and supposed one of the seven villas 
erected by order of Bahka^m C»u r, to serve as places ol 
residence for so many princesses; of this building the ruins 
are mostly clay; and nothing now remains to indicate either, 
its importance, beauty or antiquity(*). 

(*) The Persians who in defiance of orthography affect, on many occasions, what 
they consider a mode of speaking soft or sweet shirin), almost invariably 

pronounce the word gumbed as if the final letter werez. But that it should be J 
without a point (<&&• ^ J!j) is posivively stated in the Diet, Ruvh&n Kaiea 
(under Juu£), which describes it as a kind of circular edifice constructed of brick 
clay, inoriar, &c. It is, in fact, what we generally call a dome or cupola; and in 
Chardin\ time the word, we may believe, was pronounced as at present, although he, 
writes s for z; “ 1'on appelle un dome Gombes en Persao.” (Voyages, Tome IX, p.35* 
Rouen, 1723). 
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For several hours after our arrival at the camp it was found 
impossible to procure any food; all the men of Kemtn having 
fled to avoid the oppression usually practised in levying the 
Sifirsdt or allowance of provisions required for Ambassadors 
and their attendants who on a journey are considered as the 
king's guests (See Vol. I, p. 259). It was here discovered that 
Mi'rzaZ eki our Mehmdnddr , one of the chief ministers, had 
for a promised bribe of forty tumdns (or about thirty-six 
pounds), engaged to the people of this place that our party- 
should not halt here but proceed at once by a forced march 
to Murghdb, distant five farsangs or eighteen miles; and his 
avarice induced him to propose this fatiguing journey ; but 
Sir Gore Ouseley declared that he would not advance be- 
yond the regular stage, originally appointed for the day’s 
rest; as not only the baggage-mules might be injured, but 
many of the artillery-men and other Europeans, besides 
some hamals (JU».) or Indian palankin bearers, and the Ar¬ 
menian treasurer, Kiiojeii Aretu'n were much indisposed 
and suffered considerably from beat. 

The rage of Mi 'uz a Zekt, thus disappointed, fell heavily 
on the wretched women and children from whom his ser¬ 
vants took every egg, fowl and morsel of bread that could 
be found in their huts and hovels; they were robbed even 
of clothes and other articles, and some who came to our 
camp, soliciting redress, were driven away by order of the 
Mehmancldr who did not wish that his conduct should be 
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made known to the Ambassador; many, also, were severely 
beaten as 1 afterwards learned; indeed the cries of females 
were distinctly heard during the day at different times. 

Kemin within a few years had been a very flourishing vil¬ 
lage, but its ruin commenced when it became the property 
of one Itli rza Ha'di a favourite of the Prince's 

mother, and her agent in pecuniary affairs ; the extortions of 
this man had impoverished, and in some instances nearly 
depopulated, the ample territories under his jurisdiction 
which extended almost to Fasa. The geographical work of 
Hamdallaii, composed in the fourteenth century, repre¬ 
sents Kemin and a place named Karun , as “ two towns, 
“having many dependent districts; enjoying a temperate 
“ air, and watered by running streams ; also yielding much 
“ corn and fruit, and abounding with game( s ). 

We set out on the sixteenth at one o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and having proceeded about thirteen miles, turned off 
on the left to examine some monuments of antiquity which, 
bear the general name of Mader~i-Suleimdn (^1+j.Lj ^aU) or 
“ the Mother of Solomonalthough their different parts 
have been distinguished by various denominations, as I 

J*y v' j JaI** j ( 2 ) 

J J,b a.X* J Aa f j^b 

MS, Nushat al Culitb, ch. 12, One copy for yjyli Karim, reads Jjyls Furuk, 
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found on inquiry from some Ilidts , attending their flocks 
among the ruins. The first object examined was the Takhir 
i-Suleiman (^UkU or “ Throne of Solomon this is the 
extremity of a mountain built up and faced with masonry of 
large and well-cut stones, most of which were bored with 
holes, perhaps for the insertion of iron wedges, forming 
altogether a kind of terrace; the space between the projecting 
wings being about sixty yards (See the plan, PI. XLIX, fig. 
1). I sketched (in two points of view) the appearance of this 
terrace (PI.XLIX, fig. 2 and 3) which was probably the 
foundation or substructure of a palace; and descending a 
little below it, came to the Zinddn-i-Suleimdn ( w Ud*» Jjjj) or 
“ Solomon’s Prison,” a building constructed of very large 
stones and, as might be perceived from the wall still remain¬ 
ing, once exactly like the square edifice at Naksh-i-Rustant , 
already noticed (p. 298). Of this resemblance the reader 
will be enabled to judge from the annexed delineation (PI. L) 
in which I have comprehended with thisZmddn, more distant 
ruins, the pillars and the tomb as they appeared at one view 
on this interesting plain. 

Not very remote stood a single pilaster, in height about 
twenty feet, and composed of two or three great stones (See 
PI. XLIX. fig 4). In the upper part was a tablet exhibiting 
four lines of arrow-headed or Persepolitan characters; spaces 
capable of containing two other lines being left blank, one 
between the second and third; and one under the fourth. 
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Having copied this inscription (as it is engraved in PI. 
XLIX, fig. 5), I went on to a duster of pillars and pilasters* 
nearly similar to that which has been described ; a column, 
and other remains, constituting what the peasants called 
Divdn Khanek (43 U. or the ‘‘Hall of Audience”( 3 ). Here 
also were inscriptions of the same size and letters as that 
above given; three which I examined and compared differ 
from it only in the situation of their blank spaces; one having 
them between the first and second and the third and fourth 
lines ; another as may be seen in Mr. Morier s first volume, 
(PI. XXIX), has its blanks under the second and the third 
lines; still each inscription presents the same characters ar¬ 
ranged in the same number of lines. 


While inspecting the Tahiti and the Zindan (for these 
names may serve until more appropriate can be bestowed) X 
was separated from my friends, most of whom having exa¬ 
mined the various ruins, proceeded on their way towards 
Murgkab> the halting-plaee or manzel. Although the peasants 
were obliging and respectful, it did not seem adviseable for 
a stranger attended by one servant only, to continue long 
among them; I therefore hastened to the most perfect of 
those monuments, distant about three quarters of a mile. 
This might be considered as the principal object here, were 





(*) See the View of these remains engraved in PI, LI1, from a sketch made by Sir 
Core Ouseley, 
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it possible to adopt tlie local tradition, and suppose that the 
body of Bathsheba had ever been entombed in the extraor¬ 
dinary edifice now called the Mashdid (Seep.45), the Masjed 
(as'"'* temple), the Guv or JCnbrgdh and both signi¬ 
fying “the grave") of Solomon's Mother. Near this, Colonel 
D'Arcy was engaged in delineating the surrounding scene¬ 
ry ; and I, having explored the recesses of a decayed eara- 
■\ ansei a, regretting that time would not allow me to copy 
some Atabick inscriptions visible there, ascended the hioh 
steps of Bathsheba’s sepulchre ; a singular building which I 
should not have hesitated to believe the Tomb of Cyrus had 
the discovery of it rewarded my researches in the vicinity of 
Pasd or Fasd ; or if, asMr. Morier says, “ its position had cor¬ 
responded with the site of Passagarda,” (Trav.Vol. I. p. 145). 

It is a square house, or rather a single chamber, above 
twenty feet long and sixteen broad on the outside, the walls 
and roof being composed of few but very large stones; it has 
only one entrance, a narrow doorway not above four feet 
high, and on its four sides the ascent is by seven stages of 
huge granite masses, forming so many steps extremely in¬ 
convenient from their steepness, each stage as it rises from 
the ground being narrower than that on which it rests. I 
sketched its general appearance from the same spot where 
Colonel D’Arcy had made a view; and he having favoured 
me with his drawing, the reader will, no doubt, be pleased 
that I have preferred it to my own, as the subject of PI. LI, 
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This view includes the gateway of the ruined caravanserai. 
But as a nearer prospect of the tomb may be desirable I 
annex a view made by Sir Gore Ouseley, which represents 
that end containing the door (See Plate Bill), and the 
most distant appearance of it has been already given in my 
sketch, (See Plate L). The wooden door was locked, but 
not closely fitted ; and through an opening I looked into the 
chamber which to me seemed perfectly empty. The key, as 
my servant said, was always kept by women; and he could 
not then find the guardians of this tomb. They had, perhaps, 
removed from the chance of further contamination by infidel 
hands, those Kortins, tin lamps, and other little offerings, the 
usual furniture of a Muhammedan saint's tomb, which Mr. 
Morier (Trav. Vol. II. p. 117) had seen there an hour before;, 
but the Arabick inscription on the walls, hastily noticed by 
him, is well worthy the attention of travellers more at leisure. 

The remains of several marble columns were scattered 
on the ground near the mud-wall inclosing this monument, 
at the foot of which is a modern cemetery. Around the 
building and on the plain in various places, w T ere vestiges of 
considerable structures that indicated a city both handsome 
and extensive; fragments of hewn marble appeared in great 
quantities; an old Mat spoke to me of sculptures still visible,, 
and Mr. Gordon saw on one of the pilasters, a human figure 
with wings and a crown of extraordinary shape; (See this 
figure copied in Plate XLIX, fig. 6, by Mr. Gordon’s per¬ 
mission from his sketch made on the spot). 
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The early European travellers who notice this extraordinary 
place afford but little information respecting it; they content 
themselves with describing the tomb of Solomon’s Mother, 
an edifice of, at least, doubtful antiquity; but seem to have 
passed without observing the other objects which, from the 
inscriptions engraved in arrow-headed letters, may perhaps 
be reckoned coeval with Persepolis. Joseph (or Josaphat) 
Barbavo who went from Venice to Persia in the year 1471, 
says that “at the distance of two days journey (from Cilminar 
“ or the “Forty Columns") is a village called Thimar , and be- 
“ yond this at the same distance is another, where a certain 
“ monument has been erected in which, as people relate, the 
“Mother of Solomon was entombed; over this a chapel 
“ has been built and on the wall of it are ex pressed, in Arabick. 
“ characters, the words Mater Sulemen signifying the mother 
“ of Solomon. By the inhabitants this place is denominated 
“ Messeth Suleimen, or, as we may say, Solomon’s Temple. 

“ Its door looks towards the east”( 4 }.. 

Sir Thomas Herbert travelled from Shiraz to Ispahdn in 
the year 1627; he mentions the Tomb but did not see it 

(*) " Duorum illinc dierum itinere villa qu£edam distat Thimar dicta; et ab eadem 
"-gimili rursum spacia aim quaedam villa,, ubi tnonumentuin quoddam extinction est; 
if in eademque sepultam Salomouis matrero esse dicunt; supra hoc capella facta ; et 
-f in pariete iliius characters Arabic!, ad hunc modum expressi, Mater Sulcimeii* 
''hoc est, mater Salomonis, Locus ille ab incoiis indigitatur Messeth Suleimen, 
€ *quod nos temp I uni Salerooms esse dicimus; porta iliius Orientem versusspectat*? 
(Jos* Barbari Itinerarium in Bizari de reb, Pers, Opere, p* 474)*. 
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himself; and has mistaken the Arabick letters of Barbara 
(above quoted from the work of Bizaras) for Hebrew; and 
on his own errour founds an etymological conjecture; he also 
misunderstood the position there assigned to it( s ). 

In 1638 the ingenious Mandelslo “ lodged at night,” as 
he informs us, “in a great village called Meskid Maderrc 
“ Solitnan, by reason of a sumptuous sepulchre which is 
“ within half a league of it. The sepulchre is in a litle chappel 
“built of white marble, upon a high square of free-stone 
** work, so as that the going up to it is by steps of all sides. 
“The air and rain have eaten into the wall in several places; 
“ but time hath in a manner consumed several great pillars 
“ of marble, whereof what remains may be seen all about 
“ the structure. Upon the wall of the chappel there are 
“yet to be seen in Arabian characters these wrards, Mader 
“ Suleiman. The inhabitants say that Solomon^ mother 
“ w ? as interr’d there; but the Carmelite Bathers of Schiras, 
** with more likelihood of truth, told me that it was the 
“ sepulchre of the mother of Schach Soliman, the 14 
“ calif or king of the posterity of Aaly”( 6 ). 



CO “Nor far distant hence,” says he, *■ is Thy mar; memorable (if Byzar err not) 
ci in an ancient monument, by some Hebrew characters supposed to be the burial-" 
"place ot Balk skeba the mother of king Solomon; which probably may be mistaken 
tor Beth $heftie$h t which signifies a house dedicated to the Sun. Hovvbeil, "tis 
called Mechit Zulzimen, be, Solomon's chappel; a place (if truly so) well worthy 
" seeing ” Trav, p. 161, 3d edit. 

0) I quote the old translation of Mandelslo’s Travels made by Davies, and printed 
in London, 1662, folio, (p, 4}* 
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The Heer Basting, a Dutch traveller on his way from 
Ispahan to Gomroon, in the year 1645, visited this monu¬ 
ment which he describes as a stone ikf csdjcd or ^Moorish. 
Temple, supposed by the people of that place to have been 
the Madrcsa Soleyman, the high school or college of Solomon; 
where a pyramid over a sepulchre yet remains^. 

Chardin, who in the year 1674 went from Ispah&n to the 
South by way of Asepas had not an opportune of 

seeing these remains, but strangely confounds them with the 
“Throne” or “Temple” of Solomon's mother, situate with¬ 
in a few miles of Shiraz, although the Venetian traveller's 
Itinerary, to which he alludes evidently places between them 
an interval of at least five days' journey ( 8 ). 

A passage has been already quoted (p. 45) from the Ga~ 
z ophylacium Per si cum, published in 1684, by Bather Angelo, 
after a residence in Persia of fourteen years; it at least proves 
that this ingenious Carmelite differed widely in opinion from 
his catholick predecessors at Ispahan, concerning the anti- 



( 7 ) “ En steen Mesdjid of Moorze Tempel staat, die, na*t zeggeu tier Inlander, 

“Madresa Soleyman, dat is, de Hooge School of Leer-pfaats, van Soliman genaamd 
^ werd, alwaar men ook eeuige Piramiden op een Graf stede staan ziet." (Yaleatyn's 
Collection, Vol. V, p, 246), It is evident that the Dutch traveller mistook the word 
Aludti with the & of SultiwtaTt following, for Mudvussth a school or college* 

( 8 ) c< Btzarus raporte qu*on voit la un torubeau inscrit de caraclferes Hebrew x/* &c». 
(Voyages, Tome IX. p„ 185, Rouen, 1723), I have above given from Barbaro (through 
the medium of Bisarus) the passage to which Chardin here alludes* 
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quity of those monuments attributed to Bathsheba# which he 
considered far beyond all tradition; in making that extract 
I quoted his Latin column, as being more full than the 
others; but it is necessary here to remark that he visited the 
tomb himself, as we learn from the Italian( 9 ), and says in the 
Persian column that it was called Kabr-i-macler-i-Sulimdn 
( w Uj,L>joU jxi) or “ the burial place of Solomon’s mother.” 

To supply the deficiencies of our Europeans, I have 
searched for information concerning this place among the 
Eastern writers; they however, afford but little and that little 
is very unsatisfactory; those two, at least, in whose manu¬ 
script works alone I have found this monument noticed. 
According to Hamdallak Mastowfi “ The plains or mea- 
“ dows of Caldn are near the grave of the. mother of Solo- 
“ mon the prophet, on whom be the peace of God ! they 
“ extend four farsangs in length but are of inconsiderable 
‘'breadth. The tomb of Solomon’s mother is a square 
“ house or chamber, constructed of stone. The Fan Nd- 
“ mek( i0 ) or “ History of F&rs” declares that no person can 
“ enter this edifice or look into it, from the apprehension of 
“ being punished with blindness; but I never discovered 



(*) Viddi non lontano d& Persepoli quella fabrica h or rend a chiamata sepolcro 
in his French column, “ un superbe monument," (Gazoph. Pers' p. 3fi-5), 


( w ) Composed by Ebn al Balkhi Kha’n about the begin¬ 

ning of the twelfth century; a work so extremely rare in Persia that my endeavours 
to procure a copy were unsuccessful. 
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“ that any one had ventured to make the experiment or as- 
“ certained the fact”( u ). 

Ha'fiz Abhju' in his “Chronicle” describes the marghzdr 
or meadows of Cdldn as being “ near the meshehd of the 
“ mother of Solomon, on whom be the blessing of God! The 
“length of that plain is four farsangs, but its breadth is 
“trifling; and the meshehd of Solomon’s mother (on whom 
“ be peace !) is a house built of stone, and in that place 
“ stones of immense size and very handsomely cut have 
“ been employed”( 12 ). The same writer, having described 
the Takht i Jemshid, adds this passage: “ and there is likewise 
“another place in the Kureh or district of Istakhr , on the 
“ road to Aberkuh, entitled the Meshehd i Mathr i Suleiman, 
“ or. Tomb of the Mother of Solomon, on whom be peace! 
“ Here, also, are stones of considerable size and sculptured 
“in a wonderful manner; the work, as it is related, of those 




sj'ail jOO duU jjU JjSL' ( u ) 

.Si\ W 

(MS, ^uzhat ul f oh, 1'2). ^ ^ l » j ■>. 

Tiie compound word margh z&r sign iSes past u re-Li ad Melding abundantly the verdant 
herbage called margh ( accented with fiattdi ); and has not any reference to the 
word mtitgft or moorgh accented with datum ) t which would signify ft a bird/' 

i 

J&f d-"v4.Jl£ ft- jSU J 

Si_iCc*j j <Ai| 


(MS. Tariiih Hafiz Abt ufi 
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“Jins (the “Genii” or spirits) who were subservient to 
“Solomon, on whom be peace !’ J ( 13 ) 

• These like the extracts above given from European tra¬ 
vellers relate principally to the tomb; but yield no indica¬ 
tion of that city which, as the ruins of palaces, temples or 
other edifices still remaining authorize us to believe, once 
covered a great portion of the adjoining plain ; yet we may 
reasonably suppose that in the fifteenth century when Joseph 
Bar bar o visited this spot; and still more, in the fourteenth 
when Hamo allah described it, numerous vestiges of build¬ 
ings, sculptured figures and inscriptions were visible which 
have since disappeared, though superstition has saved the 
tomb from delapidation. 

I shall close the account of this place with a few observa¬ 
tions on the remarkable objects that it offered to my view. 

I. The Takhtov Throne (PL XLIX. 1,2,3), I conceive to 
have been the foundation of a palace, because it resembles the 
substructure of many Persian edifices some of which were 
probably the abodes of kings in former ages, as others at 
present are the royal mansions. Thus the Takht-i-JemsIud 

j^U AifivW Ai ijijj] Ajjl Sjjfi j\ j( l0 ) 

JUx-1 jl e J)ji +£■ jjUjLj 

4M$. T&rUch Hafiz Abr&). . 
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(Jemsiii'ds Throne) at Persepolis, is founded on a terrace 
of huge cut stones projecting from the bottom of a mountain 
into the plain; and thus the modern palace called Takht-i - 
Kajdr near Shiraz , is raised on a similar basis. This nati¬ 
onal style also, may be discovered in the Saadetabad and 
Chehil Sutii/i at Ispahan ; in the Takht or Kasr-i-Kajdr near 
Tehran and several others. What kind of superstructure 
rested on the Takht-i-Suleimdn it is now, I fear, impossible 
to ascertain. The terrace may have supported a wooden 
fabrick, or a pavilion capable of containing the king sitting 
in state upon his royal throne, which, there is reason to im¬ 
agine, was in times most remote, as now, one of the richest 
attributes of Eastern sovereignty. From such a situation 
the Monarch would be conspicuous to multitudes of vassals 
and troops assembled on the subjacent plain, to behold his 
splendour during the day of Naurtiz or other ancient festivals. 
The “Throne” has probably in many places, imparted its 
name to the terrace or spot on which it usually stood. 

II. The edifice called by my rustick guides the Zindan 
or “ Prison” of Solomon, (See Plate L) resembled so 
perfectly that at Nahsh-i-Rustam before described that 
each seemed erected for the same purpose (whatever it may 
have been) and about the same period.. 

III. The single pilaster, (PI. XLIX.4) with the inscription 
in Persepolitan letters, apparently formed part of an 
extensive range. 
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IV. The Dhdn Khaneh (PI. LII) was probably one 
extremity of that magnificent edifice to which belonged the 
pilaster mentioned in the preceding article. This may be 
inferred from the sameness of proportions, architectural style, 
and inscriptions; and we may suppose, from the fragments 
scattered in the intermediate space, that its distant parts 
were connected by pilasters, walls, and columns. 

V. The Caravcinscn't although now fallen into decay, was a 
commodious and handsome building of its kind. I suspect 
that the more ancient ruins have contributed materials tow¬ 
ards its construction. It is, perhaps between four and six 
hundred years old ; but the date might probably be ascer¬ 
tained from the Arabick inscription on the gateway, which I 
had not leisure to copy. 

We learn from Manuscripts already quoted that this tomb 
is not ascribed by the Persians, to any modern female; 
they suppose that it-contained the body of Bathsheba, who 
was called, as Muhammedan traditions relate, Dha'iegh 
or Sa'iegii (jy.U or j_>L) the wife of Uriah, and mother 
of Solomon, whose story, much corrupted from the Hebrew 
Scripture, is given by Tabri. But Mandejslo heard from 
the Italian Carmelites at Shir&z that it belonged to Wallada 
the mother of an Arabian Khalifah named Suleima'n (on 
whom he bestows, incorrectly, the Persian title Shah); and 
he refers to the words of Elmaki'n, as his authority for her 
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name and the }'ear when her son began to reign ( 14 ). I have 
examined the original Arabick test of this writer and find the 
quotation sufficiently exact; but from a preceding passage 
it appears that she was mother also of the Khalifah Wali'd or 
Vali'd ; and we are not authorised by any circumstance 
in the history of those two Monarchs to suppose the monu¬ 
ment a work of either ; or that the body of Wa la'da h, living 
or dead, had ever been transported from Cufah or Damascus 
into the heart of Persia. To me it seems highly doubtfuL 
whether any of her children (for she had four) constructed 
this Meshehd in a spot most probably not consecrated 4urine 
their age by the vicinity of any Musdman temple( 15 ). 

But in the records of succeeding times other personages 
occur bearing the name of Suleima'n, to whom, as Persians, 
the title Shah would be more applicable than to an Arabian 
Khalifah or Amir. Aet a writer no less distinguished for 

O riie year 715 o i our era. See Mamlelsio, in the English translation of his 
Travels by Davies, p. 4* 

( ls ) WALA'DAH (iOjl is first mentioned by Elmakt'n in the thirteenth 

chapter oi'his Turikh at muflemtn £jj) u f which the Arabick text, without 

any translation, was primed at Lejdtn in a small, but thick, duodecimo volume, in 
when also was published in the same city, Erpenius’s I at in translation of it, under 
(he title of " Historia Saracen tea/ (4 to), k She is again mentioned in the next chapter 
as mother of Suleima'n (^UaL) the fourteenth Khalifah who died in the 

ninety-ninth jear of the Ifejrah (of Christ 717), at a place belonging to the territory 
of A ine&erm in Sham or Syria* From the historian 

K hon dem i e 3 and others, 1 learn that. Wala'dah was the mother of three sons, and 
one daughter* j 
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historical than for geographical excellence, Hamdaliah 
Mastowfi, could scarcely have been ignorant of its real 
founder had the annals which he examined, or inscriptions 
on the tomb, or on the adjoining Caravansera , assigned its 
construction to any of those chiefs or princes who flourished 
in an age not long preceding his own. Still we find that he 
adopts the vague popular tradition which, in ascribing this 
monument to Bathsheba, plainly acknowledges that its true 
origin is unknown. This, hoivever, does not much surprize 
me, so readily do the gravest Oriental writers admit into 
their works the most improbable accounts; but it seems 
strange that he makes no observations on those ruins which 
cover in many places the adjoining plain, where, when he 
wrote (near five hundred years ago), others, not visible at 
present, were probably standings 

Although desirous of giving to future travellers whatever 
advantages can be derived from my inquiries, I reserve for 
another occasion, one conjecture on this subject, to which 
some readers may think, perhaps, too many pages have 
already been devoted. It was not possible within an hour 
to examine perfectly all the remains scattered at various 
intervals. An antiquary might here expect much gratification;* 
and those who shall hereafter view f those monuments at leisure 
will prove, as I have reason to believe, that more has not 
been said of them than they deserve. The adjacent mountains 
claim particular attention, and the trouble of exploring theifc 
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recesses would probably be requited by very interesting 
di sco veriest 6 ). 

Leaving these for some more fortunate inquirers, Colonel 
D’Arcy and I proceeded across the plain where many lliats 
had assembled; among them were several women; two of 
whom wore silver coins strung in rows about their heads; 
these appeared to be the principal ladies of the ordi'i or camp; 
one was old, the other young and comely. Hoping for an 
opportunity of examining the medals without seeming 
impertinently curious, 1 entered into conversation with those 
ornamented females whilst they very hospitably provided for 
us some excellent mdst , or coagulated milk; but of the coins 
none were ancient; a few bore legends in Cufi , the others in 
modern Persian characters. We hastened tojoin our friends 
and arrived soon after them at Murghdb a large and 

pleasant village, distant from the ruins about five miles, and 
from the last manzel near Kenun , eighteen. We this day 
enjoyed that rare phenomenon a shower of rain; and a 
messenger arrived with a most gracious letter from the king , 
to the ambassador. 

From the following passage of Mr* Hoeck's work w t o learn that the ingenious 
G rote fend regards the Mader i Suhtman as Pasargadee, and the square house or 
chamber as 1 lie tomb of Cyrus; but Mr* Hoeclt himself has not adopted this opinion; 
to him the square edifice appears a sepulchral monument erected in the Sassanian 
age* “ Probare studet cl* Grotefendus, nidera ilia veterum esse Pasargadarum, 

“ Ecdificium vero idud singulars structural Cyri sepulcrum. Non idem milii perstta- 
-- sum habeo—Sepulcrum habeo e Sassanidarum tempore; huic aevo convemt ffidica- 
** lap structural &c* (Veteris Mediae et Persia* Monumenta, pp. 62)* 
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At one o’clock on the morning of the seventeenth we left 
Murghab , and did not reach Ghuzidn vulgarly called 

Guzioon or KdzioonJ until nine, although the distance was 
but twenty miles; the road being extremely bad, with three 
rough kutek or mountain-passes. At twelve or thirteen 
miles we crossed the river Beni Ariis and near 

Ghdzian we saw the remains of a mud-built castle, not worthy 
even of a sketch, although the country people here declared 
that these were vestiges of Bahra'm Gu'r’s “Red Tower,” 
theGumbedi Surkh sjA) or Yakut i ( ji£ L); and consequently 
that the ruins near Kemin , already mentioned, had no 
pretensions to that title. Many parts of this country appear 
to have been the scenes of that monarch’s pleasures. In the 
neighbourhood of Asepds is seen his Kiushk i zavd 

(l^j or “Yellow Villa;” as several persons informed me, 

and I have before noticed (p. 225) his “ Green Tower” 
between Shirdt and Zarkdn. We found that several inhabitants 
of Ghdzian , a populous village, had died within three or four 
days of putrid sore-throats; many, both men and women, 
suffering from considerable tumours were brought to Mr. 
Sharp the surgeon, who administered medicines but thought 
it scarcely possible that they could recover. The Thermo¬ 
meter here was up to 9b in the shade, at two o’clock afternoon; 
the ground all about this place seemed covered with wild 
thyme, licorice and the asa foetid a plant. 

W T e began to march very early on the eighteenth, and 
having advanced fifteen miles halted at Del anas r or, 
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as it is commonly called, Dclinazar; aboolhajf-way between 
this village and Ghdzidn , we passed the mud-built houses of 
Kishldk (jlii) leaving it on the right; many of those habita¬ 
tions looked like subterraneous holes at the foot of a mountain. 
Near Delinazar was a stone gate-way, part of some mean 
and I believe modern edifice, which the peasants assured me 
was one, two, or perhaps three thousand years old; here we 
found the water clear and good; the Thermometer at two and 
three o'clock was not higher than 93- This day an alarm 
reached us respecting the Bakhtidiis (^UXs;) of Luristdn 
; a very turbulent 3’ace, who were said to be in a state 
of insurrection ; to have committed many robberies and 
murders on the road; and threatened to intercept us, or at 
least to cany off our baggage. It was also rumoured that 
five hundred horsemen had been detached from Ispahan by 
the Amin ad'douleh to attack those Bakhtidris, and even that 
a battle had been fought in which several men were killed on 
both sides. Whatever foundation may have been for these 
reports, the Mehmdnd&r Mi'rza Zeki, judged it expedient 
to appoint a body of soldiers, some armed with muskets, 
(chiefly matchlocks} others with spears and swords, as a 
guard for the loaded mules; and when our trumpets sounded 
at eleven o’clock this night we prepared to inarch, and, an 
hour after, set out from Delinazari? 7 ), 

( ,T ) A fine young horse of Arabian breed which Mr. Gordon had brought from 
SMshter, died this day; and his death was attributed to some poisonous herb, probably 
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On the nineteenth at ten in the morning, we halted at E/did 
after a very fatiguing journey of twenty-eight miles, 
according to the perambulator. Our road, during the last 
three hours, lay between immense mountains of granite and 
marble, through a fine plain which approaches Eklid; one of 
the most flourishing villages that we had hitherto seen, with 
extensive gardens, handsome trees, and delightful streams of 
admirable water. Women also, seemed to abound here, 
better dressed than is usual in other places; few of them 
however were pretty. The ambassador was received by an 
Istikbal very respectable; but not so numerous as might have 
been expected from a place which, with its ten or eleven 
dependent territories, contained, as it was said, above two 
thousand families or houses. Of those territories Surmek or 
Surmeh is the principal, and has long been associated with 
Eklid in books of Geography. The name of this village or 
town (which has a mosque, a Caravanserai and pub lick baths}, 
is often corruptly written and pronounced Kelil ; but Ebx 
Haukal, near nine hundred years ago, ascertained its ortho- 

the oitshan or ushan, (I write the name merely from its sound); for Mr. Bruce informed 
me at Bushehr (hat two horses belonging to a friend hud been destroyed by this herb 
a short time before in the vicinity of Ispahan. That excellent work the MS. Hamit 
alJenat (cjIas^ or “Gardens of Paradise,” (which is, in simple language, 

the history t>f Herat) mentions a plain near Mahmud dbad (*$Ul not far from 

Tabriz, *• where the herbage was poisonous, so that all quadrupeds that ate of it died; 
“the water also of that place was not good.” (Rauztt or Section 21). 

<—<—s\ j i i jl t-fil £ af 

This History of Herat was composed A. H. 897 , (A. D, 1491 ), 
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gTapy( 18 ). The MS. S&r al belddn enumerates among the chief 
towns of Pars , “ Eklid and Surmek and in the same class 
Eklid is ranked by the Arabian (or Nubian) geographer Al 
Ed hi si, (Clim. III. Sect. 6). The Persian writer so often 
quoted, Hamdallak, describes it in the same passage with 
Surmek and Arjdn one of its territories. “ Ekihl” 

says he, “is a small city having a castle; its climate is 
“ temperate and it is watered by running streams; it produces 
“ fruits of every kind, and supplies all the neighbouring 
“country with corn. Surmek also is a small town and 
“ resembles Eklid in every respect. The apricots of Surmek 
“ are exceedingly sweet and good, and when dried are sent 
“ in great quantities to various places; many districts depend 
“ on Eklid and Surmek’’^' 3 ), For this name, but spelt after 

( IS ) “ Eklid aod Surmek are two towns which in Persian are writ¬ 

ten Kdzd (iXX 1 ^) ami Surmek (Orient, Geogi\ p. 8tf. 1 heard Eklid staled 
by some of the inhabitants Kdil iSurmeh , 

j 3 j ( l5 ) 

iJ«*J** J j\ ^ ^ JjXtf ^ j\ J jO J Jjlj 

^ A^iU* jj j £ 

(Nm,Culub, ch. 12). j\ j AJj} 

Each dependent district, as I heard, lias a mud-wailed fort and a village. The 
castle of Surmek in A* H. 705 (A. D, 3393) was occupied by the troops of Sha'h 
Manstj'e ( jyax* A^), whilst that barbarian conqueror Taimu'r, invaded P&rs, 
as we learn from Sherif ad'di'n Ali, who mentions also the neighbouring village 
Deyh i Bid , as it is now called, and as that historian wrote (according to my two 
Manuscript copies of his work), although Petis de la Croix in his translation has omitted 
the first word Deyh* "a village,” lyhieh is essential in the name, as signifying "the 
"Village of Willows;” j cMr 1 ^3 0^ j* JLiS 

“ He led forth his troops to the castle of Deyh i Bid, and the castle of Surmek^ and 
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the Persian manner Surmeh , a derivation may be found in 
the Dictionary Burhdn Edtea( 20 ). 


The horses, mules, and Indian palankm-be^Ters, were much 
fatigued by the journey of this day, and it was judged 
necessary to allow them some repose. We therefore remained 
at Ekhd during the twentieth; the morning and evenino- of 
which proved so cool as to render great-coats and additional 
bed-clothes desirable; although at three o’clock the Thermo¬ 
meter rose to 94. Here it was discovered that our Mehmdndar, 
Mi'rza Zeki, a man in repute among the Persians for pro¬ 
bity, and, as I before mentioned, one of the principal 
ministers, had demanded from the villagers on pretence of 
siursdt or allowance for the embassy, seven hundred mans 
of barley, whilst three hundred were sufficient; ninety fowls 

“ the fortress of Meruset,” (MS. Zafftr Nanteh or “ History of Taimftr,” Book HI. 
ch 23). Yet few translations have been ever executed with such fidelity, judgment 
aud ingenuity as that accomplished Frenchman’s. 


OV* pk tij fi j ^_^ ( 20 ) 

Jijj 4 “Surmeh signifies that substance which is applied (as a colly- 
“ rium) to the eyes ; and it is also the name of a town or district of /aj-s, which pro- 
‘ duces that substance.” Of this and of other cosmeticks, it would appear that the 
use has long been common to the Persians and distant nations; speaking of the Greek 
ladies Mr. II ay garth says “Their eye-brows are formed into tegular lines with great 
“care, so as to appear, in the language of Anacreon, “ neither joined nor separated/' 
The eye-lids are tinged with a dark tint called trip fit; the nails of their fingers and 
“ even of tlleiv toes are tinged with a dye brought from Egypt and called kivo .(Notes 
to the Poem of “ Greece,” p. 197). On the surmeh and hinnd (U^) „ 5e d in 

exactly the same manner by Persian ladies, I shall have occasion to otter some 
remarks in another place, The Hebrew scriptures and Egyptian mummies sufficiently 
prove the antiquity of such cosmeticks. 
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instead of twenty, and every other article according to the 

same system, commuting the surplus for money; yet such is 

\ 

the general practice of this country. 

Observing niy baggage lying on the ground and exposed 
at noon to the sun, which at Shir6z had already split several 
boxes, I enquired why the muleteer had neglected to place it 
in a shade, or cover the packages, as usual, with nameds or 
pieces of felt); it appeared that he was scarcely able to move, 
having just received a very severe beating from th eferdshes 
or meanest servants belonging to the Mehmdnddr, and, as 
several witnesses assured me, without the smallest provocation. 
I instantly applied for redress to the ambassador, who 
informed Mi'rza Zeki of the outrage and of my complaint. 
Shortly after, a fat and stupid-looking fellow, who, as I 
understood was the travelling chaplain or ukhuii of our 
Mehm&nddr , came with several people to my tent that he 
might examine the witnesses; a long string of beads made of 
the Khak-i-Karbelai (Ji>J or holy clay out of A Li’s tomb 

at Jiarbela , dangled from his hands( 21 ). But before the 
grievance was half-stated, he interrupted the speakers; swore 
they were all liars, and employed so many opprobrious terms, 

( 3J ) Of such beads many thousand strings are annually sold in the bazars of every 
Persian town ft) true believers of the Shiah sect, who hold in veneration the memory 
of A LI. 1 purchased some at Shiraz; the clay, at least in its baked state, appears of 
a dark greenish brown, sometimes inclining to yellow; the beads are of various sizes, 
but seldom exceed in bulk a common pea For the use of beads among the 
and the idolaters of India, see Moofs " Hindti Pantheon." , 
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against the unfortunate muleteer, (whom he seemed also 
much inclined to strike) that I could no longer observe the 
common rules of politeness, but pushed him rather precipit¬ 
ately out of my tent. Finding after various messages that I 
persevered in demanding justice, Mi'rza Zeki, at last, 
inquired into the matter himself; and having ascertained 
how many times his ferashes had struck the muleteer, he 
placed a cudgel in the plaintiff's hands, and authorized him 
to inflict five blows for every one that he had received. But 
th i s the p oo r man decl ined; un wi llin g to ofien d the Mehmanddi\ 
and dreading the future vengeance of his servants. 

In the evening we rode about three miles from EkUd to a 
place beautifully situate among trees, where we saw a stream 
of most pure and excellent water, full of fish; and its source 
called the Chas/imeh-i-Peighamber (or (t Prophet's 
Fountainwhich is said to have started from the rock by 
command of Muhammed, in a manner truly miraculous, as 
he was never at this spot. To those, however, who appear 
incredulous, some marks impressed on a stone by the prophet’s 
hand or foot, are exhibited as convincing proofs. We began 
our march soon after midnight and reached Abddah (ajU) at 
seven o’clock on the morning of the twenty-first; the road was 
good; the distance from EkUd eighteen miles and a half( 2a ). 

O Those who conducted the wheel or perambulator, having, through some mis¬ 
take of the guide, proceeded by a circuitous path, described the distance as twenty 
miles three furlongs. The Persians reckon it five farsangs. 
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Abadah must have once been a very considerable place; for 
several miles near it the plain is covered with walls and vestiges 
of gardens, and ruins of mud-built houses, now deserted. 
Hamdallah Mastowfi includes it in the following descrip¬ 
tion; “ Harir, Abdddh and Sartir (or Sarver J. Harlr is a 
“small town, enjoying a temperate climate; it has running 
“ streams and*produces fruit abundantly. Abadah is likewise 
“ a small town, possessing the same advantages with respect 
“ to air, lruit, and running streams; it has also a strong 
“ castle watered by the river Kur. This place is very fertile 
“in corn, and many important districts are attached to it; 
“the amount of revenue which it annually pays is twenty 
“five thousand five hundred dinars'^. Here we met a 
Tartar, (or correctly Tatar ^ 3 ) courier bringing dispatches 
to the ambassador; he had passed but seventeen days on his 
journey between Constantinople and Tabriz. By him we 
received English and French news-papers; and, what 
afforded much greater delight, the first letters from our friends 
after a separation of above twelve months. The Thermometer 
rose to 97 at four o'clock this day. 

i U'JJ j C-vuXs-/ *j [ffi j eUM 3 ( 23 ) 

aLi j j<5 i_j\ £ Ay ji j j Jjla 

J Jj* 2 ” ) £*■>* j\h*t 

(MS. Nozhat at Cutub, ch. 12), 11 fie we find mention of the river Kur (or Band emir J; 
but when on the spot, I understood that Abadah was watered by the river Palvari; 
(Seep, 32(i, 328)._ These streams are still destined to perplex us. . 
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We left Ab&clah soon after two on the morning of the 
twenty-second, and halted at Shulghestan or 

Shulgestan) about eight-o’clock ; the distance twenty miles 
and a half; the road level and good, with barren insulated 
mountains rising abruptly from the plain on both sides; many 
of very extraordinary appearance as viewed from different 
points; one particularly, which in its outline resembled 
strongly the Rock of Gibraltar. I hastily sketched the outlines 
of three as we rode by. (See No. 22, in the Miscellaneous 
or last Plate of this Volume). Shulghestan, (which several of 
the common people miscalled Shurghestoon) Was a small 
village, with inhabitants so miserably poor that they could 
not afford to maintain even one cow. Here, soon after noon, 
the Thermometer stood at 99* 


On the twenty-third we set out early and arrived at 
1 'ezdekhht (u^Jyyy) before eight o’clock in the morning ; 
this was a stage of twenty miles, and three quarters; the road 
mostly good. A guard of Persian soldiers, fifty or sixty, 
accompanied us on the march, our Mehm&nddr, during the 
preceding night, having been alarmed by some intelligence 
which gave him reason to apprehend an attack from the 
Bakhtidri robbers. Ourprotectors were a motley crew; some on 
foot, several mounted on horses, mules and asses; they were 
scarcely uniform even in their arms, although all had muskets; 
but some were extremely short and others so long as to be 
unwieldy and inconvenient. It is probable, however, that 
those guards were at least equal to the expected enemy a 
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party also, was sent to escort the baggage ; and whilst we 
proceeded daring the darkness of the morning, they kept 
alive each other’s vigilance by incessantly calling and 
answering. 

The Vazir or chief minister of the province, Muhammed 
Nebi Kha'n, of whom some unfavourable anecdotes have 
been related, arrived here on his way to Shiraz; he paid a 
ceremonious visit to the Ambassador and engaged him in 
conversation above two hours, being desirous of effacing the 
impression, which, as he justly feared, must have been made 
by the rumours circulated respecting him throughout the 
country; he w T as a person whose manners pleased even those 
acquainted with his real character. (See Vol. 1. p. 255.277% 
452). This day the Mehmdnddr received information that on 
the preceding night a body of fiakhtidri horsemen, fifty in 
number, had committed various depredations at some places 
on the road by which we were to proceed. 

Of the extraordinary castle at Yezdekhdst described by 
Chardin, Le Brun, and other travellers, the upper story only 
was visible, (yet seemed a perfect building) until we came 
close to the very ditch or narrow valley, into which having 
descended by a stony and winding path, we were much 
surprised to see a good Caravahserdi , the lower part of the 
castle, a ruined town of mud-built houses, and our own 
tents pitched in a rugged spot between steep and lofty rocks, 
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But little water remained in the bed of the river; and that 
furnished for our use was exceedingly bad; most of the 
people had abandoned their habitations. The ditch or 
valley above-mentioned would certainly form a strong natural 
line of separation, and I find that Dr. Fryer and other 
travellers regard it as the boundary between Pars and Iraki 
but that the respective limits of these provinces have not been, 
permanently ascertained, will appear in the course of a few 
pages( S1 ). The bread of Yezdekhdst has obtained even 
proverbial celebrity among the most excellent productions of 
Persia; these we often heard enumerated in words which Le 
l>j un (Voyages, p. 255, Amst. 1718) has thus expressed; 

ii Chiraup Zjieraas ; noen Jesdegaes; sen de Jes” 
or as I would write them in our characters, Shrdb e Shmi.z; 
Udfi e I ezdekhast ; ,4.cin e \czdi being in Persian, 

and signifying “ mneofShlrdz; bread of Yezdekhdst; women 
of Yezd ( 23 ). 

For many days past we had been annoyed by whirlwinds, 
coming generally about noon in sudden gusts and often in 

(. ) “ Beneath this, a small plain led us to the brink of a vast precipice, the utmost 
“‘limits of Pharsestan, or the old Persian realm; here a deep broad ditch, through. 
“ which a troubled muddy rivulet runs under a stone bridge, (the whole being not 
“broader than our Thamesis) parts this country from Parthia. We remained this 
‘‘night on the Persian side," &c. (Travels, p. 257). 

r Le Bnm expresses by noen what properly is nan “bread"), but by the 
southern Persians invariably pronounced like our English word “ noon." 
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the direction of our tents; covering us with sand, of which 
they raised, to an astonishing elevation in the air, immense 
bodies like columns, moving in a partial line for several 
miles, or as long as the sight could follow them. Here we 
suffered much from one of peculiar violence. The 
Thermometer at two o’clock had risen to 99- 

The Persian geographer Ha md all ah, thus briefly 
describes Yezdekhfist and the neighbouring I) eh i Gird/i. 
“ They arc two villages; and dependent on them are Sardistcin, 
“ Amareh and some others, all belonging to the SarcMr or 
“ cold region (of Pars); they abound with corn, but produce 
“ no kind of fruit except nuts”( 26 ). It may be remarked 
that the name Deh i Girdfc , here mentioned, signifies “the 
“Tillage of Walnuts;” yet with what justice this title was 
bestowed, appears to have been doubtful in the seventeenth 
century ( 2r ). 

Our march commenced on the twenty-fourth soon after 
one o’clock in the morning, and we reached the village of 

^ pi *** J J fcfj 3 j' J 

(MS. Aws. Culub. cb. 12). 

C J7 ) Thevenot observes that although called Delii ghirdou or the "Village des noix,” 
this place was not fertile in nuts; and he understood that those eaten there were 
brought from Ldr; "car ni’en etant iuforme j’ai appris que celle qu’on y mange 
" vient de Lar (Voyages, Tome iv. p. 423, Amst. 1727). " We kept on,” says Dr. 

Fryer, "to Degurdu,” signifying the Walnut Town, where grew never an one," 
(Travels, p. 25G). Yet Della Valle mentions "la molta quantita delle noci," 
(Lett, 15); and I heard that nuts grew here, 
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Maksud hegi ( LS C« in seven hours; the distance from: 
Yezdekhdst being twenty three miles and a half; nearly 
intermediate between these places were the remains of a 
considerable town, called Aminabdd (AU>„V), situate on the 
line now supposed to divide the province of Pars or Persis, 
from Irak Ajemi , Parthia or Media, according to the 
extended sense of this denomination, which appears in ancient 
times to have been restricted within more northern limits. 
And here began the jurisdiction of Amm-ad-dauleh chief of 
the Ispahan government. We saw a few people in the 
mud-built castle, and some wretched families that seemed to 
occupy half-ruined hovels near the 1lebdt (ty or Caravanserdi. 
Madcr-i-Shah so denominated from its founder, 

the mother ofSnA'n Abba's. 

We had not been long encamped at Maksudbegi before a 
young man of very excellent character, named Stewart, one 
of the horse-artillery corps, died after an illness of three or 
four days; during the last stage he had been carried in his 
mattress suspended from mens shoulders by means of a pole. 
On the road near this place the ambassador's English groom 
could scarcely be prevented from horse-whipping some 
bigotted Persians whom he overheard applying contemptu¬ 
ously to the poor fellow when almost in the agonies of death, 
that insfiltingexpression, Sag-i-Frangki (jy tu JJ) “European 
(or Christian) Dog/’ The body, wrapped in a blanket, was. 
interred at the foot of a mountain about half a mile from the 
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camp, and a mile north-eastward of the village; all the 
gentlemen attending whilst the ambassador read the funeral 
service. Stewart’s comrades had made the grave exceedingly 
deep; not only apprehending that jackals might devour the 
body, but that the Persians entertained some intention of 
digging it up; a suspicion excited (I believe unjustly) by the 
hints of an Armenian. This day at two o’clock, the 
Thermometer was up to 100. 

On the twenty-fifth we proceeded early in the morning 
to Kumesheh (UvyS or, as the name is frequently written, 
Kumskeh *&♦$), distant from Maksudbegi fifteen miles and 
three quarters ; the road was good, and exhibited numerous 
villages, some however, in a state of ruin. We also observed 
many extensive corn-fields. Near the town we met Abu'’l 
Hass an Kha'n (who had been for some weeks at hpahtin) 
and Mr. Cormick, attached as Surgeon to the late (and 
present) embassy; they returned with us to our tents pitched 
close under the walls of Ktimesheh. Here the Thermometer 
rose to 106 at two o’clock. We halted on the twenty-sixth 
in consequence of the excessive heat which began to affect 
several Europeans. At noon the Thermometer was up to, 
105; an hour after it rose to 208; and before three o’clock it 
stood in the shade at 110. At this time a flight of locusts ; 
appeared, a phenomenon seldom witnessed so far north¬ 
ward of Shiraz. We now found that Mi'rza Zeki after some, 
conversation with the ambassador had become very moderate 
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in his demands of barley, fowls, lambs, and other articles of 
siursat or allowance, not requiring much more than was neces¬ 
sary ; and lie caused two inhabitants of the town to be 
bastinadoed for striking a servant belonging to our party., 

Kumesheh is large, but the greater portion of it appeared to 
me a scene of desolation; Mi'rza Ja'n, however, who passed 
a day here during this month, represents it in liis MS. 
Journal “as being still a considerable place which in former 
“ages bore the rank of a city; and at present, “ says he/' 
“it has shops and bazars, or markets, schools or colleges. 
“caravanserais, mosques and baths; but it wants running 
“ water; extensive ruins still remain here, and this town once 
“ possessed many gardens which are now in a state of de- 
“cay ,, ( 5ti ). It seems from the Nuzhat al Colubio have been con¬ 
sidered, in the fourteenth century, as appertaining to Pars; for 
it is enumerated among the places of this province. “ Kumeshefi” 
we read, “ was formerly reckoned part of Irak; and it is 
“ situate on the boundary between lrdk and Fdrs'\~ 9 ). This 
position, however is now assigned to Amindbdd as I have 

U-U IjJjJj y Jjl/- jM y Ail j\ \j\ Jdo U tJLtyf ( S9 ) 

(MS. NuJiat al i'olub. d>, 12). In 1021 Delia Valle described Comsci as “ ima 
Villa grossa," (Lelt. 15); in 1074 Chardin found Cotnicha rather like a village than a 
town, thoughiu circumference exceeding three miles, (Tome is. p. 22), 
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already mentioned; therefore the frontier line must b^. 
removed twenty-five or twenty-six miles towards the south. 

W e marched from Kumesheh early on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh, and arrived at Mahjar (Jjtf*) in about six 
hours; the distance, according to modern computation, being 
five farsangs; and by the wheel or perambulator nineteen miles; 
IIamdallaii estimates it at six farsangs in the passage below 
quoted^ 30 ). Our camp was situate close to the handsome 
Caravatiserd, erected, like other publick edifices on this road, 
bv the munificent mother of Sfia'h Abba's.. The water here 
was very bad; a sufficient supply in rabias or large skins 
loading four horses had fortunately been provided at 
Kumesheh , between which and this place we did not see any 
wells, streams, houses, trees, nor human creatures. The 
plain was studded with many insulated rocks or small 
mountains of conical or pyramidical shapes, and some 
resembling those which I before observed on the road between 

Js** ^ ^ Up d J \j jl 

&Jk *y j*i l? J j\ uXwy uu.^1 “ From Isfahan to the, 

“village of Isfahanek* three farsangs; from that to the village of Mahyar which 
“bounds the province of FArs, five farsangs; thence to the city of Kunmheh, six 
** farsangs. 1 " (MS. Nuzhat al Culuh; Append; chapter of Roads and Stages). Here 
Furs is advanced five or six farsangs northward of the limits above assigned by the> 
Same author. 1 shall have occasion in a future work to examine on this subject the 
authorities of Strabo* Ptolemy, Pliny and other classical writers; and the excellent 
maps of de la Rocbette, 171)3; of Renuell (in his Geography of Herodotus, 1000); and, 
o f Barbie duBocage,who has so ably illustrated Alexander s marches, in the Appendix 
to Sainte* Croix’s “ Exarnen Critique,” (1304)i 
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Shulghestan and Ahhdah. Another of the artillery-men this 
day became dangerously ill. The Thermometer in the shade, 
at one o’clock was up to 104. 

Here we were treated with a sumptuous dinner sent to the 
ambassador; it consisted of numerous dishes admirably 
dressed in the Persian style of cookery; with a great 
quantity of the finest fruit.; grapes both red and green ; 
apricots, apples, musk and sweet melons (Kharbuzeh 
and water melons (Hincludneh generally pronounced 

Hindooneh), besides snow and ice in great abundance for 
cooling wine or sherbet. 

About midnight we left Mahylir and reached Isfahdnek 
on the twenty-eighth, having travelled in eight hours 
twenty-three miles and above three furlongs as the peram¬ 
bulator went; but most of our party turned a little off the road 
to avoid some bad mountain passes on the Kutel TJrclmn 
(l respecting which I shall offer an observation in 
the Appendix), and prolonged the journey to about five 
and twenty miles. By order of the Amin ad'donleh , a most 
spacious and magnificent tent had been pitched for the 
ambassador’s accommodation; and a plentiful breakfast 
provided, with sweetmeats, fowls and pilaws of various 
kinds. Near this place we saw the ruins of a castle said to 
have been constructed by the ancient Gobi's, or Pire-wor- 
shippers; and many cotton plantations, gardens, and' 
villages, indicating the vicinity of a great capital. The very 
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name of this village ( TsfahanekJ is a diminutive and may be 
translated “ Little Isfahan’( 31 ). 

Next morning (the twenty-ninth) as we approached the 
city, a painter whom I had known at Slurtiz, joined the crowd 
of our attendants and indicated to me a mountain from which, 
as tradition relates, Da'ra' or Darius beheld his Persian troops 
defeated by the Greeks under Alexander. To my inquiries 
respecting any vestiges of this conqueror, the Shirdzi replied 
that he had seen at Yezd (jjj) a ruined edifice called the 
Zinddn i Seconder Jjjj) or “ Alexander’s Prison that 
there was a deep recess or hollow among some rocks bearing 
the same name, within seven or eight miles of Shiraz near 
the sculptured rock or Kademgah (described in pages 4(5, 
50); also that five or six farsangs eastward of Tabriz there was 
an immense cavern, supposed to have been excavated by 
order of Alexande after whom it was denominated Iscandriah 

( 31 ) In Chardin’s time it extended above a mile; ** un village nomme Spahdnek ou 
" le petit Ispahan, a cause de sa grandeur qni est de plus d’un milie d’eteiidue,”(Tome 
ix. p. 19). Hamoallah, as we have seen, (p. 455 3 note 30) places Isfahanek at 
three farsangs from Isfahan; and he states the distance between this capital and Shiraz, 
at seventy farsangs; his route being from Isfahan to Isfalidnek 3 furs, thence to Mahydr 
5 ; to Kumesheh 6; to Rudegdu 5; to Yezdekhdst, 7; to Deh i girdu 8; to 

Kiushk iZerd 7; to the Rebdt i Salah addin bby) 5; to the Rebut i pul 

* Shahryur Jj bbj) g; to Mdyin 7 ; to the Pul i nau> (y (Jj) 4; to Deh 

i gurg (i —-]> ej) 5; thence to Shiraz 5 farsangs. The sum of our march from the 
camp near Shiraz to the palace of Saadetdbdd near Isfahan, may be stated at two 
hundred and forty seven miles. Hamdallah's stages, as above given, from Yezde¬ 
khdst to Shiraz, he styles the terik alseijieh (ajjLjs-sJ 1 ^jjj.L) or “Summerroute.” 
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Shulgkestdn and Abddah. Another of the artillery-men this 
day became dangerously ill. The Thermometer in the shade, 
at one o'clock was up to 104. 

Here we were treated with a sumptuous dinner sent to the 
ambassador; it consisted of numerous dishes admirably 
dressed in the Persian style of cookery; with a great 
quantity of the finest fruit.; grapes both red and green ; 
apricots, apples, musk and sweet melons (Kharbuzeh 
and water melons (Hinclu&neh generally pronounced 

Hindooneli), besides snow and ice in great abundance for 
cooling wine or sherbet. 

O 

About midnight we left Mahyar and reached Isfah&nek 
(t—&VA) on the twenty-eighth, having travelled in eight hours 
twenty-three miles and above three furlongs as the peram¬ 
bulator went; but most of our party turned a little off the road 
to avoid some bad mountain passes on the Kutel Urchmi 
(l respecting which I shall offer an observation in 
the Appendix), and prolonged the journey to about five 
and twenty miles. By order of the Amin ad'douleh , a most 
spacious and magnificent tent had been pitched for the 
ambassador’s accommodation; and a plentiful breakfast 
provided, with sweetmeats, fowls and pilaws of various 
kinds. Near this place we saw the ruins of a castle said to 
have been constructed by the ancient Gabvs , or Fire-wor- 
shippers; and many cotton plantations, gardens, and 
villages, indicating the vicinity of a great capital. The very 
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name of this village ( Isfahanek) is a diminutive and maybe 
translated “ Little Isfahan J, ( 31 ). 

Next morning (the twenty-ninth) as wc approached the 
city, a painter whom I had known at Shiraz, joined the crowd 
of our attendants and indicated to me a mountain from which, 
as tradition relates, Da'ka' or Darius beheld his Persian troops 
defeated by the Greeks under Alexander. To my inquiries 
respecting any vestiges of this conqueror, the Shirdzi replied 
that he had seen at Yezd (k>) a ruined edifice called the 
Zinddn i Seconder JjJj) or “ Alexander’s Prison that 
thete was a deep recess or hollow among some rocks bearing 
the same name, within seven or eight miles of Shirdg near 
the sculptured rock or Kademgah (described in pages 46, 
50); also that five or six farsangs eastward of Tabriz there was 


an immense cavern, supposed to have been excavated by 
order of Alexande after whom it was denominated Iscandriah 



( Sl ) In Chardin’s time it extended above a mile; " im village nomme Spahdnek ou 
“ le petit Ispahan, a cause de sa grandeur qui est de plus d’un milled’etei]due,"(Tome 
is. p. 19). II.AMIJALLAH, as we have seen, (p. 455, note 30) places Isfahanek at 
three farsangs from Isfahan; and he states the distance between this capital and Shiraz, 
at seventy farsangs; his route being from Isfahan to Isfahanek 3 fars, thence to Mahyar 
5 ; to Kumesheh 6; to Rudegdn (Jibjj) 5; to Yezdekhdst, 7; to Deh i girdu 8; to 
Iiimhk i Zerd 7; to the Rebut i Salih addin (^jJl Lb,) 5; to the ReUt i pul 
i Shahryur {fjz** Jj bb^) 3; to Mdyin 7; to the Pul i nato (jj Jj) 4; to Deh 
i gurg (<—-/ sa) 5; thence to Shiraz & farsangs. The sum of our march from the 
camp near Shiraz to the palace of Saadetubdd near Isfahan, may be stated at two 
hundred and forty seven miles. Ham da l.l ah’s stages, as above given, from Yezde- 
khast to Shiraz, he styles the ter'ik alteifleh (Jif) or '* Summer route.’* 
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tbe air of this cavern, he added, was noxious and 
destroyed all creatures that inhaled it; a circumstance 
founded in fact, as will appear from an article of the 
Appendix; but my curiosity was particularly excited 
respecting a wonderful Tdr'ikh (^U) or “ History” of Alex¬ 
ander, which the painter described as a most ancient and 
valuable manuscript in several large volumes, belonging to 
one of bis friends, at Isfahan. 


A very numerous and brilliant cavalcade, and msug^* 
thousands of persons on foot, with the Governor, chief 
magistrates, merchants and all the principal inhabitants, 
came out from IsfaJi&n to receive and welcome the Ambassador; 
and after a ride of nearly eight miles, we concluded our 
journey at the Royal Palace and Gardens oi Saadetabdd 
or the “ Mansion of Felicity.” 
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APPENDIX 

TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 


No I. 

Cave of Iscanclviah. 

^TTUOUGH according to the usual order of reference, a 
subject only mentioned near the close of a volume (see 
page 457) cannot claim very early notice among the articles 
of an .Appendix; yet so seldom has this work offered any 
gratification to lovers of Mineralogy, Botany, and the 
kindred sciences, (of which my own ignorance has been 
acknowledged and lamented), that I gladly assign the first 
place here to some pages describing, what did not lie within 
the range of irsy observation, a natural curiosity, the cave 
ct Iscandrtah (a>jSjLA) or Persian Grotta del cane. These 
pages and the drawing, from which Plate LIV has been 
engraved, were communicated by Sir Gore Ouseley; and 
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many readers will probably regret, with me, that his extreme 
reluctance to appear before the publick as an author, still 
with olds much interesting and original information on 
various subjects. 

Extract from Sir Gore Ousdefs Journal. 

“ Tuesday, May 17th, 1814. In my route this morning 
from Oujdn towards Tabriz I conceived a wish to visit the 
cave of lscandriah, and to compare the effects of its mephitic 
vapours with the following description given of them 
by the celebrated Persian historian Mi'a Kha'nd Sha'k, 
in the eighth volume of his Rozat tis safa, 

j' ) s j£ J- lAN* J - 1 ljM V, J jO 

■zof yUj 

“In one of the dependencies of Aderbaijan (Atropateia) 
“ there is a pit or cavern situated between two mountains, 
“ an d from that cave a vapour ascends which destroys all 
14 birds that attempt to fly over it;” exactly like that described 
in the 6th iEneid of Virgil; 

“ Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis liiatu, 

“ Scrupea- 

c * Quam super haud ullae poterant impune volantes 

“Tendere iter pennis; 

I therefore altered my route to Tabriz , and instead of passing- 
through Saadabdd , turned off to the right nearly opposite that 
village by an immense chasm in the mountain called Shibili, 
which appears in this place to have been rent asunder by 
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some tremendous convulsion of earthquake or flood, but 
more probably the former. After winding through this 
terrific chasm for about the distance of two miles, we suddenly 
opened upon the small and prettily situated village of 
Iscanclriah. Wild herbs and a profusion of flowers cover 
the fields around it; of these we recognised camomile, 
origanum, anagyris foetid a, marjoram, hare-hound, lark-spur, 
a variety of small single pinks totally odourless, and 
mignonette of the same description. 

Before we reached the mountain of Skibzli, I visited the 
curious village of Manab on our left, which after the lapse of 
a century has lately been re-inhabited and given to my 
present Mehmanddr, Yusef Kha'n, in fief, by His Royal 
Highness, Abba's MTuza. It seems to have been a Trog¬ 
lodyte hamlet, and the new tenants had only to transport their 
small stock of furniture, to be completely settled in their 
habitations without any repairs. In all, there are about one 
hundred houses or rather excavations in the side of the 
mountain ; one fapade sufficing for the entrance to four or 
five different tenements, which branch off from it. A 
chimney in each room serves a triple purpose, according to 
the season; of emitting smoke, and of admitting air and 
day-light; but of the latter the tenants of these subterraneous 
abodes enjoy but a small share. In other respects the 
dwellings are comfortable enough, being more cool in summer 
and warmer in winter than the ordinary houses of Persia. I 
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could not discover any inscription whatever to lead even to 
conjecture upon the age or the construction of this extraor¬ 
dinary village. Tradition is also silent on the subject; but 
the very absence of all information, with respect to its origin, 
in my opinion removes all doubt of its great antiquity. 

After an early dinner I proceeded to the cave of 
Iscandriah, accompanied by the gentlemen of my family; 
its situation is truly romantic ; you approach it by a steep 
ascent through a fissure in the mountain about 2 5 to 30 
yards wide, strewed with fragments of the rocks of which it 
is composed: chiefly a reddish breccia coloured with iron, 
here and there mixed with masses of schistusy and some black, 
red, and grey marble veined with white. The latter, where 
not much veined, resembles the marble on which the figures 
and inscriptions are sculptured at Persepolis. Of the above, 
the only substance made use of by the natives, is the red 
breccia or pudding-stone, of which we saw a number of 
mill-stones formed and forming. This breccia is composed of 
fragments of hard red jasper bedded in a red paste much 
softer than themselves, with the cavities and interstices filled 
with a white calx, giving it altogether tire appearance of red 
marble spotted with white. 

The cave faces nearly west, at an elevation of about 100 
feet above the village of Iscandriah , and distant from it half 
a mile to the north-east. The situation and outward appear¬ 
ance are picturesque; but a gloomy stillness, and the absence 
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of every living creature, in the season of Persian spring, when, 
the animal and vegetable worlds mark its extatic influence in 
glowing animation, and in a country where,a genial heat calls 
almost the stones into existence, struck me with a painful 
sensation, and gave a deathlike mournfulnes^,to the scene. 

The first apartment is nearl} r 36 paces square; about the 
centre of its eastern side is a second portal of an irregular 
form, (bearing some marks of the chisel) nearly 25, feet high 
by 14 wide; beyond this the cave descends in. a southern 
direction to a considerable distance and depth; but as the 
mephitic vapour within the. portal immediately destroys 
animal life it is impossible to explore it; ; 

te -facilis descensus Averni: 

i «___ x ____ 

Si Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad.auras, 

“ Hoc opus, hie labor est.’V 

The vapour seems to be carbonic acid gas. Whilst standing 
upright on the brink of the descent at the second portal, I 
felt little more than a disagreeable damp air; but on stooping 
as low as my middle to take up a fragment of the rock, my 
nose was assailed in a more violent and painful manner than 
the strongest volatile salts oreau de luce could have effected. 
However, the temperature of the atmosphere makes a sensible 
difference in the strength of the gas; for in cold weather one 
can penetrate much farther than in the heats of summer. 
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We found the body of a swallow which had just fallen a 
■victim to its want of caution in skimming too near the ground 
close to, but outside, the second portal; and within it the 
ground was strewed with feathers, bones and carcasses of 
birds, beasts and reptiles, that had ventured too far in. The 
villagers, our guides, reported that whenever their sheep or 
oxen strayed into the cave for shelter from the weather, they 
invariably perished; and I should certainly have been 
satisfied of the truth of their assertions, without actual demon¬ 
stration of the fatal effects of the mephitic vapour, had they 
not, before I was aware of it, tied a large fowl to a pole and 
lowered it a couple of feet below our own level, beyond a 
conical rock that is nearly in the centre of the second aper¬ 
ture or portal. In five or six seconds it appeared to droop 
without a struggle; it was then exposed to the fresh air, but 
after one faint effort to stir its wings, the poor thing ceased 
to breathe. 

1 radition ascribes the construction of this cave to Alexander 
the Great, or Aristotle, his vizir, (as he is called in Persia) for 
the purpose of a treasury; and the villagers imagine that they 
could easily possess themselves of the riches it contains, were 
they masters of the talisman that guards it with these fatal 
vapours, &c. &c. The outward cavern has possibly been 
formed by a combination of nature and art; but the second, 
from the large fragments of rock scattered without, was 
probably burst open violently by the explosion of gas long 
pent up within it. J * 
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No. II. 

Glories in Pictures. 

^LTHOUGH it has been fancied that irradiations of 
divine light distinguished certain personages eminent 
in ancient history (See p. 16); yet modern Persian painters 
generally restrict the flattering attribute of a glory to those 
who, by the Korun or by Muhammedan tradition, have been 
invested with a sacred character. Thus in illuminated manu¬ 
scripts of my collection, a blazing fire seems to emit golden 
rays of unequal height, from the head and shoulders of 
- king Solomon, of the patriarch Joseph, and of the pseudo¬ 
prophet Mohammed. In Indian pictures, however, we 
find not only the imaginary forms of deities, but the actual 
portraits of living men, princes and reputed saints, decorated 
with circular glories, like those in our missals, and other 
works embellished by Christian artists; such as that ancient 
copy of the Greek Gospels, belonging to the imperial library 
of Vienna, No. cliv. (See NesseVs “Catal. Bibl. Caesar. 
Vindob,” p. 231), which represents the four evangelists with 
glories; and a Greek MS. of the Royal Library at Paris, 
(No. 1878), executed in the tenth century, and described 
by Montfaucon, who has copied from it the figure of Isaiah; 
for the letters HCA.IAC, placed over his glory, unequivocally 
indicate that prophet, and the original painting illustrates 
the Canticum IlesaicC, m yv^ros opSpt^ei to wvtv/ia fiov/ (See Alontf. 
Palaeogr. Grtec. p. 13). In a Latin MS. of which we cannot 

3 o 
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ascribe the embellishments to any Christian hand, a similar 
glory encircles the head of iEneas ; and other personages of 
the highest rank are so distinguished ; I allude to that cele¬ 
brated copy of Virgil’s works, generally st3 7 led the “ Codex 
Romanus,” once preserved in the Vatican library of Rome, 
but now in the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris; and supposed 
by many eminent antiquaries to be of the fourth, or even of 
the third century, as we learn from the “ Histoire Chronolo- 
gique de Part du dessin” of M. Langlfes, who has given an 
interesting account of this precious manuscript, and en¬ 
gravings made after some of the eighteen miniatures which 
contribute so highly to its value. A painting at Hercula¬ 
neum, medals, vases, and other monuments of Roman and 
Grecian antiquity, exhibit the “nimbus/’ which denotes, 
according to Servius, that divine light represented in pictures 
as surrounding the heads of deities and of sovereigns^). It 
has even been discovered among the Egyptians; but though 
many learned men have endeavoured to ascertain its origin, 

] cannot acknowledge myself wholly satisfied by the result 
of their labours; for this to substitute here my own crude 
conjectures would be presumptuous; reverting therefore to 
pictures executed since the introduction of Christianity, I 

C) Explaining’ a passage of Virgil, " nimbo effulgent applied lo the goddess Pallas 
(^.n, II, Gib j Servius who in the fourth century illustrated that poet with an excellent 
comn entary sajs ** Nubc divina; cst euim fulgidum lumen quo deoruin capita cin* 
“gnoturj sic cnim pingisoletj’ and (ad v 5^0 , “In nimbo qui cum numinibus 
** sen per est ; also (Lilt 111 v. 5" Proprie nimbus cst qui deorurn vel 
u rantium capita quasi clara nebula ambire iingitur/' 
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shall observe that our ingenious Forsyth, whom refined taste 
rendered fastidious on such subjects, would derive the glory 
from a Gothick source( 2 ). To me it seems evident that "by 
whomsoever they were first bestowed on the human figure, 
glories, whether circular, radiated or of any other form ; 
whether the work of Persian Muselmans, of Indian Idolaters, 
of modem or of early Christians, of Roman, Grecian or 
Egyptian artists, of whatever age; all may be traced to those 
ancient opinions which either confounded the sun with its 
creator, or, at least, taught men to regard the solar fire and 
light as immediate emanations and symbols of the divinity, 
“Jehovah, Jove or Lovd.” This might be proved by nu¬ 
merous Greek and Latin quotations; and the reader will 
recollect that sacred Scripture has, in figurative language, 
described God as a “ devouring fire,” (Exod. xxiv, 17); and 
a “ consuming fire,” (Deut. iv, 24); it relates that he de¬ 
scended “in fire 5 upon Mount Sinai (Exod. xix, 18); that 
his “glory” filled the tabernacle, and his “cloud 55 and “fire 55 
rested upon it (Exod. xl, 54-38); that as a “pillar of fire” 
he conducted the Israelites (Ex. xiii, 21); and that “in a 
flame of fire out of the midst of a bush/’ the angel of God, 

Having mentioned some fine paintings preserved in the Giustiniani Palace at 
Rome, lie says, "Guido's Paul and Anthony is a noble picture disgraced by a 
"wretched glory. Glories broke into painting daring the Gothic period of the 
" art, and still prevail over a'l its philosophy and improvement. Superstition knew 
her right as a patroness, and dictated her own absurdities to the masters whom she 
“paid (Remarks on Antiquities,Arts, and Letters, during an excursion in Italy* 
p 211, edit, of 1813;. 
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or rather God himself, conversed with Moses (Ex. iii, 2, 4); 
whose face, after another interview with the Lord, became 
so luminous from reflected glory that Aaron and all the people 
“ were- afraid to come nigh him’’ (Ex. xxxiv, 29, 30, 35). 
On the authority of some versions I might add a passage from 
the Psalms declaring that God placed his tabernacle or ha¬ 
bitation in the Sun( 3 ). We read that among Egyptian 
hieroglyphicks the figure of a hawk served to express both 
God and the Sun( 4 ); twelve golden rays encircling the tem¬ 
ple of king Latinus denoted a celestial or solar oiigin; 
“ Cui tempora circum 
“ Aurati bis sex radii fulgentia cingunt, 

“Solis avi specimen/’ (Virg. iEn. xii. 1<52), 
for his mother, Circe, was daughter of the Sun (Hesiod). 
Thus many Greek and Roman gems, medals of kings and 
emperors, and other monuments of antiquity exhibit heads 
radiated or distinguished by stars, as signs of deification or 
consecration. The globes, wings, stars, and different devices 

( 3 ) T allude to that beautiful Psalm, the nineteenth, of which the fourth verse 
concludes (or the fifth begins) with this sentence, “ In them (the heavens) hath he set a 

tabernacle for the Sun/’ as our English Bible renders the original Hebrew words, 
But according to the Greek Sepfuagint (Ey rw c^cro rt> 
vKtirwfia avTov ; Uie Lalin Vulgate ( u tu sole posuit tabernaculum suuhi 1 *); and the 
JEtbiopick version (fur which see Walton 9 Polyglot,; we should read In tlie Sun he 
41 placed his tabernacle.” And the passage is thus translated in the Yrabick version 
^ 4, He placed his dwelling in the Sun/' 

( 4 ) “®zou re uv 0 —0 Sc (mfifioXw, qXtov” (Clem. Alexandr. Strom. V, 

Sect, vii, pp, (>71, w2, edit Polteri). 
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on the crowns of Persian kings who venerated fire* seem to 
me evidently symbols ot the Sun; but a discussion res¬ 
pecting those matters would involve subjects to which the 
limits of an appendix are wholly inadequate. Here, howe¬ 
ver, must be remarked, as more immediately within the scope 
of this article, a human head appearing amidst flames that 
ascend from an altar, on several medals of Sasanian kings. 
Three such may be seen delineated in Plate XXI, of the 
first Volume, wherein (p. 441) I supposed the head to repre¬ 
sent Ohmvzd or the Divinity existing in sacred flame. The 
Persians by whom those medals were coined would have 
thought it an act extremely impious to consume any portion 
of a human body by fire, expecially by that which glowed 
upon their altars; this opinion they inherited from their 
ancestors and transmitted to their descendants^). We 

(*) That Cumbyses violated the religious laws of his own nation (as of the Egyptians) 
(t vTiWofttvos ov k otria>, when he caused the body of King A masts to be burnt, we learn 
from Herodotus (111, IG); for, says lie, the Persians regarding Fire as a God, think it 
criminal to feed the flame with a human carcass. Another ancient writer, Ctesias, in 
his Anecdotes of Persian history (LVI), mentions a man who, against the law (Tapa rov 
vopov), had consigned to fire the body of his father. We find among the ancient 
Greek epigrams published by Lubinus in his Anthoiogia, (1004, Lib. 111. p. 490) one 
of Dioscurides, beginning thus 

“ E vfparqr fit) cate, $i\ovvftf, ftijfa futjt'tjs 
“Ilvp eV spot, rieprDjs cijUi, Ac. 

In this, a servant, named Euphrates, intreats that his body may not be burnt; for, says 
lie, 1 am a Persian, and to my fellow country men the profanation of fire is worse than 
death. From Nicolaus Damascenus it also appears that Zoroaster had prohibited 
the burning of human bodies (See Henr Valesii “ Excerpta ex eollectaneis Constant. 
Porphyrog. p 400, Paris, 1694). That this respect for fire has not decreased in latter 
times, we learn from our European travellers, from Dr. Hyde and other writers coh- 
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cannot therefore consider the' device on those medals above- 
mentioned, as alluding to any exhibition of a real head 
placed amidst flames ; for never in the performance of their 
civil or religious ceremonies; nor on any other occasion, 
publiek or private, did the genuine Persians so contaminate' 
their altars. Supposing the head symbolical, I have assigned 
it conjecturally to Ormuzd; but it may represent one of his 
offspring or emanations, those angels who presided over the 
fires of certain temples regarded as pre-eminently sacred( 6 ). 
Here then, probably, the Persian artist rudely endeavoured 
to represent what a few words borrowed from the poet 




cerning the Gnbrs and Parsis, whose sacred books so ably and faithfully translated by 
Anquetil du Perron, inform us by how many acts a man offends the sacred element*; 
he must nut touch it with his hand; his very breath contaminates it; and if any true 
worshippers of Ormuzd accidentally approach the spot whereon a human body has 
been burnt, they are instructed how to purify the fire by a tedious and troublesome 
process; by removing it nine times to certain distances; by rekindling it nine times and 
adding particular kinds of wood and perfumes, &c. “ St les Mazd£iesn6ns allaut a 

pied, &c. (.Zend a vesta, lome I, part. 2 p. 341). Indeed tbe burning of human 
bodies proceeded from the evil spirit, and. renders the soul incapable of entering 
paradise. See the Zendavesta, in its copious “Table dcs Matieres,” under Bruler, 
Feu, Marti &c. 


(*) Such as the A tier (or Azer) Bahrain, Ader Gttshasp, Ader Berzin Mihr, Ader 
Khurdad and others. The word Ader signifies not only (hose heavenly fires which 
have revealed themselves !o men under particular forms, but also the angels that 
preside user them, as we learn from M. Aoquetil, (Zendav, Tome U p. *24). See 
the MS. Diet. Jehangiri, and the Bvrhan Katea, under Ader jC>\ or ji' Azer. To 
express simple fire the word fresh 1 is used. That OrM uZb is in many respects 
confounded wish the Creator, appears from the Zendavesta, (See Ormuzd in the ‘ Tab. 
ties Mat ") and Ironi Hyde's “Helig. Vet Pers." p 2(i0, (Oxon 1700 , “ Deus Out- 
"m'poteus et adernus ex seipso procedeus, ex sui ipsius luce cl gloria ortus.” 
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Moore will describe infinitely better than- as many of my 
sentences or pages; 


**- a Spirit of Fire 

“ Shrin’d in its own grand element !”( r ). 


No. III. 


Shebangarah, 


ACTING this territory or province, and Kerm one 



of its towns, a reference has been made in p. 81, (See 
also Vol. I. p. 275). The early geographers seem not to 
have known Shebangarah as a distinct tract of country, and, 
in fact, under this denomination are comprehended places 
belonging properly to Fars. Hamdallah Cazvi'ni speaks 
of it as if the distinction had not been long established when 
he wrote in the fourteenth century; for, describing Ddrdbgird , 
as a kureh or district of Furs, he says “ and the country now 

called Shebangarah, to an account of which a particular 

0 in his work entitled “Lalla RooklO rp. 284, eighth edition, 1818) Mr. 
Moore's inimitable Fire worshippers." Dazzled by the splendid beauties of this 
composition, few readers perceive and none, surely, can regret, that the poet, in its 
magnificent catastrophe, has forgotten or boldly and most happily violated the precept 
of Zoroaster* above noticed. TLu hero HafeD is known and admired in every region; 
yet* as a friend to his persecuted race, 1 could have wished that he bore some nanie 
ill strious in the annals of Fire worshippers, and not liable to be confounded with 
hAFED (tiAFEDH or Hafez which, though adopted by many . 

Persia, declares unequivocally an Arabian origin. 
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01 chapter shall be devoted, was once, for the greater portion, 
“comprised in this kureh.” 

^ cp'h 9<Xs^U a,lCUi &$ 

»jJ> bee the twelfth chapter ot 1 j is Geographical MS. 
work. The thirteenth then informs us that Shebdngarah 
belongs to the Garmsir or warm region ; that it borders on 
Ears , Kirm&n and the Persian Gulf; and contains six towns 
or principal places; he enumerates, however, more; Eig (u£t) 
and Derakdn ; Istahbondt or Savondt as gene¬ 

rally called); Purg or Furg), and Tar am (fjs); Heireh 
(*>> or Kheireh and Nirh (jijxi); Ddrabgircl (a^byj); 
Kerrn ( pj ); Radnir ( jr yjj ); and Ldr (Jf). A1 though Ddrubgird 
appears here as a city of Shebdng&rah^ yet, in the chapter of 
Hoads and Stages, we find Eig entitled its ddralmulk 

or capital. The map of my route in this country will show 
that Pasa , or Fasa, stands on the direct line between Kerm 
and Ldr; yet by some inflection of boundary it has been left 
to Ears as originally appropriated. AVhether, or how far, 
towards the east, Shebdngurah encroaches on Kir man does 
not exactly appear. Chardin says that it comprehends part 
of Garmania deserta or Gedrosia, (Voj^ages, Tome IX, p. 
29, .Rouen, 1723); but lie places Ldr in Carmania deserta, 
(ib. p. 210). Having heard the name (*j&Ui) pronounced 
Shebdngurah I write it accordingly; yet it is probable that for 
g we might correctly substitute c (or k ); this is not determined 
by Persian MS.S. in which the letter without any mark of 
distinction, is susceptible of both sounds. Chardin write* 
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Cheboncare , (ib. p. 29); and this pronunciation seems justified 
by the Diet. Barkan Kate a, (in voce); I remark also that 
Sa'pek Isfaha'ni in one of his MS. geographical tracts, 
would derive the name from skubdn or shebdn, and sj& 
Mrek, or careh, implying that the people of this country were 
addicted to pastoral occupations. Ten chiefs or princes who 
successively ruled it are enumerated by An med (j^aJjsurnamed 
Ojhafa'ju (^Ui) in a particular section of his MS. Jehdn 
Ard; but the first does not ascend higher than the eleventh 
century; for he was Niza'm ad’dj'n (^jJI generally 
called F a z i. u ' i a h (a> jlaj ) whose i ni prison men t and death I. 
have noticed in pages 371, 305 and 406. 


No. IV.. 

Account of the Castle of Fahender, extracted from the MS, 
SJiU'hz Ndmah, and translated in page 33. 

^ <— J ASi ilij gptf jd t,' 

\j \ u»j{3 i. « Lh j\ ) iJjj dilikv* j\ 

f j&V A Li— *.■ j j y i;r a>- Jaj } . 

b , jSj JL;)" j\ J JjJ j^Jb jy\A 

j’ ^ jj . L-ifi 

U>' ^ «.* ji l^^ J jJ ^ Jjfc' J b A.JjJ 

Jyl AjAj Aas. J UV-A \jf*^ 5 L--J0y y*U 

jl y .Aia l. .J^jA Ai Li—.iu —- ih jA.. §jb tab* \fj. 

3 p 
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JlP J } ‘v!L 3 <*y~ {JAjt 

jJ j JUj+> CJA * ‘-J? Mi" yj" ; J J 

V ^7 7" UJ-i*w£j UJrt.lilj CJ-W-AJ Oil.* j\) jjS'£) 

l**'l J J. (j^ 4 " LS®' 4 ?" ^*3* 3 al&Wrh Sa J jj^i j\ . 

jl AjjJi ~'»ic ^Uj jJ 4jk- ^1 4i a.yj£ j Sj^£j\j>£ s __jis.’* j ^;J»» 

tfiA -> ^ <Us“U jJ • UJwl Jjj'v* Ls ; l ^SA.OVpJ ijsjp-j iX.t 

**d e 'J J U' £>' (iii4? j- ^ ^wly u 0 *j • i£~+M.Xt* .ac ^ -***d 


fc> 


^-J (jw.’j t—>j«3J UC~w}c w Uc _J L^i/j U^.l' 

A*ii jj A> ^r -’ 3f <^j\~' j-' ^ 

*3*‘ jjJ jl a*j _. jJjUj c^xjJjj ^U. (jShjkj } AiX^Ly oO .y; t\ij> 

^jUac c^siiU. J*= urfl 5 *X>UjIj ^a*- jJ ^Aj b ^Jyi. ^1 uJjU 

cuy <-'lh jii j*JL4 jLl\ t& ^,1^-jl j a ^ *jU 

^ ,J ^j^Xj j^ajs 4*1j uc-ilj j^iLwt { JjL j! is, !bl uassjjJ 

j\ sijJ *-__j' i^JJ 4 V i i*^. ^ < -r^ Aijiill » Jjj C-5^i- AjjJ! J'4sC 

i^C*- j" 1 4^ i .‘' -^wJ-A. 1 . A-J U—'J £%Aji ( g*^ ^j 1 ^ e j 

c->tfjl jg|\]0 UiMSji jjy / • Si-wtU ifijj A^A-J J Jjj 4*ii 

A,uilAA^ jAA.'*-’♦ J ■^•’“J? <s “A»"^- j A jj'ow* j) J i_sOlJ u«^J jJa 

‘VjA\ tiV*.C J AiwU.’ 1 <—^ A*S«* ^1 !Ls.A^1 j j*iLd^t*.rli j 

^jri, ^ ^ ^ ub-' b ^V. jV J jl _J *J JJ^Jjj 

^U-Li j*U JO a!jJ^ J*ic ^ L Xi)j£ _y AJ'L^o jj^oh lj4jili <lf 

^'jo j Jjlj 4,4jb 4^oW cl 1 jl Jjj j (i .*' j l -*jf- j j/ |y\ Jjj 

AA>l~w ^^blAAS^j J A.01 lijAA* j\) J>ji (OUvlrf 4*Jji jJ jJjJ.il ot*C t " Ajl 

J tJj; [*3+0 t^AAJj j («_«,;j ^yl j Oj.’ p.’ It jjl CJJvi jjc- j JjO 

JC^U JoM—I did not interrupt the translation (See p. 36) 
to remark that here follow three lines and a half of which 
several parts are nearly obliterated by some accident in the 
only copy at present within my reach. From the words. 
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however, still legible, it may be collected that the Khurasa¬ 
nians having defeated the Dilemtiins (but when or where this 
defective passage does not ascertain) imprisoned many of 
them in the castle of Fahender. The MS. then proceeds (as 
translated in p. 36, “ And many historians declare, &c/’) 

* ^**> 5 1 w ^ 1 y s 

(ijJ C* A.vb Jj) jjl L “ Aj * 

oUii jj Jum d' JtAb axjb* WVjii a yo J 


No. V. 

Mummy., 

T> ESIDES the natural mummy noticed in page 117, the 
Persians are acquainted with another kind ; their books, 
at least, describe an extraordinary process by which may be 
composed that substance which they call “ artificial” or 
"human” mummy; mdmi&iy amity, or ensdni.) 

But according to the Dictionary Burhan Kdtea, (in voce 
tins preparation was an art practised among the 
Franks or Europeans, (u^A uJJi W U, ^ JU* U) and 
the mummy so produced was regarded by some as prefer¬ 
able to that which naturally oozed from rocks or mines, 
J\ ^ IjjiwS ^3 ^*j j). The process itself is briefly 
mentioned; but I shall here extract the more ample account 
given in a manuscript Sherehh cj a> or volume of commentaries 
on Niza'mi’s poem the Seconder Ndmeh, Having remarked 
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the wonderful efficacy of mummy in external applications 

1/ 

to fractured bones, and its salutary effects when taken 
inwardly, the commentator acids that it is of two sorts; those 
who prepare the first, says he, “select an infant of a led 
“complexion and red hair, whom they feed on fruit until the 
“ age of thirty years; they next provide a stone jar or vessel, 
“ containing honev and various kinds of drugs, in which they 
“inimerge the person so ted and then fix a seal upon the 
“ vessel; after a lapse of one hundred and twenty years, they 
“ break the seal; and that honey and the man's body are found 
“ to have become mummy ,, ( 8 ). The second sort he says, 
is found in those stone vessels or cases wherein the bodies 
of illustrious personages were, according to ancient custom, 
preserved bv means of honey, 1rom fdeiodotus, Strabo, 
Pliny, and other classick writers, it might be shown that 
honey andw T ax were much used by the ancients in pieseiving 
human bodies; but the chief subject of this article is that 
rare and precious substance, the natural Persian mummy. 
Whatever notices of this (see p. 11/) were given by a few 
earlier travellers, the ingenious physician Ksempfer seems 
justified in regarding himself as the first who made its 
medicinal virtues fully known among Europeans. Chardin 


^ jl t’ w * ■*/&? ty" ^ l/*’ 1 ) 

J J j! t f jj' Cvo \j -tr* 

Cv, JU es-w; * Jw> 'C : ^ ixa JY> ^ ) &>) ^ t_? - VJ J' l’ 'j'A 
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mentions two mines or sources that produce it; onein Kirmati, 
the other in Khurasan; and the Persians affirm, adds he, 
that the prophet Daniel instructed them in preparing and 
using this admirable drug( 9 ). Father Angelo describes the 
precious mummy which oozes out of a mountain near Lar , 
and of which half a drachm suffices to render sound and 
perfect in twenty four hours, the limbs of any person fractured 
by falling from an eminence( 10 ). Dr. Fryer in his “Travels” 
(p. 318), speaks of a mountain at Derab from which “issues 
“ the Pissasphaltum of Dioscorides, or natural mummy, into 
“ a large stone tank or store-house sealed with the king’s seal, 
“ &c. which notwithstanding, though it be death if discovered, 
“yet many shepherds following their flocks on these moun- 
“ tains, by chance light on great portions of the same balsam, 
“ and offer it to passengers to sale, and sometimes play the 
“ cheat in adulterating it.’’ 

Ksempfer states that the best mummy was produced in a 
most dreary and desert place, (locus—maxi me desertus) at 
the distance of one days journey from Darab ; and that a 


O “il y en a deux mines on deux sources en Perse L'une daus la Caramanie 

41 desert e- an patsde Stir -L autre rnineestau pais de Corasson,”&o. I quote the 

edition of Chardin 1 * « Voyages, 1 ’ printed at Rouen, 1723, (Tome IV, p. 39); and, sus¬ 
pecting a typographical erruur in Sar t would read Lar; which the author (Tome 
IX S p* 210) describes as a territory of “la Caramame deserted 

( 10 ) La mommia che stilla da un monte vicino A Lar £ cos a preciusa; ba&ta man mesa 
** dramma per sauar iu 24 hore uti huouio cadulo da alto & tutlo roito*” (Ciazoph, 
Pcrs p- 234)* 
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second but much inferior kind was procured, not without 
considerable danger and difficulty, among rocks and preci¬ 
pices between Ldr and Ddrdb; (Amcen. Exot. 517, 510), and 
the other particulars which that excellent traveller notices are 
confirmed by all that I could learn in Persia; yet the name 
Muminahi U^) applied to it by him, does not occur in 
any of my manuscripts; nor can it agree with the etymology 
assigned by eastern authors, who derive M4m i ayi from words 
implying “ the wax of a village called Ayi,” (See p. 118 and 
120, also p. 123, note 39). That our late Queen Charlotte 
received some of this precious substance from the Persian 
Monarch, has been already mentioned (p. 121); and M. de 
Per rib res Sauvebceuf informs us that a similar present (about 
an ounce contained in a golden box) had been sent to the 
Empress of llussiaf 11 ). A more recent French traveller 
speaks of the mummy found in a mountain covered with 
martial ochre, and called Dara-kou (the DerctMn of my 
narrative, p. 159, and map); he describes the mummy as a 
kind of bitumen, black and oily, which many physicians in 
Turkey had employed with success, as they assured him, in 
fractures and heinorrhages( 12 ). 

(") “Environ une once dans une boete d’or", (Mem. Hist. &c. des Voyages, Tome 
II. p. 3;t, Paris 1790). M. de Sauvebceuf places near Shiraz the mountain which 
yields “ cette precieuse Mamie," of which the genuine and best hind is sold at nearly 
“ miile ecus” for an ounce, while the inferior mummy produced in the Lar mountains, 
may be purchased for two louis (ib). 

( ,a > '• Plus loin, nous longeons une montagne couverte d'ocre marlial; elle s’appelle 

Dara-kou ou mont de Data. La sercceuille la mumie, ccttc iicjueur si estim^e des 
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Respecting the name I must observe that Mumidyi (^jU^) 
is first said, in the Diet. Barkan Katca , to be Greek or Ionian, 
(I unani ; then follows the derivation, (See p. 118, 
120), from mum ((*.<♦) wax, and ^A Ay in, “ a village that is 
near the mummy cavern iS u D ’Herbe- 
16t ■seems to have found the name of this village erroneously 
written in some work Abin instead of Ay in; for, 

seemingly unacqnaintcd with the natural mummy, he tells 
us that moumia signifies the flesh of human bodies embalmed 
and preserved in the sands or in sepulchres, as among the 
Egyptians; but, adds he, the eastern mummies are lor the 
greater part, taken out of a cavern near the town or village 
of Abin in Fars{ 13 ). The Diet. Bur him Kdtea mentions a kind 
of mummy called Abu Tamun (^^1), which is said to be 
Hebrew; also Mumidyi Kiihi or <( mountain mum. 

“my;” in Arabick styled Kafr al Yehud js) or “ Jews 
“ bitumen,” (written sometimes uV<of Jd), and in the Skirazi 
dialect named Mumiaiy pdludeh (bjJU Both kinds 

" Turcs, &e. (Voyage en Perse, fait dans les amides 1807, 1808, et 1800; Tome I, p, 
349). Tliis interesting work published last year, (18! 9, in Paris) has hut within a few 
days fallen into my hands; it is comprised in two octavo volumes; but the ingenious 
author has not declared his name; the booksellers, however, ascribe it to Monsieur 
Dupre, one of those gentlemen who accompanied General de Garda tie on his embassy 
to Persia. It is illustrated by a large, handsome and useful map constructed by Lapie* 

( 13 j “ Moumia ** le mot qui est formfe de celuy de Mourn, sigmfie la chair d*un corps 
humain conservee dans les sables, apr£s qu’eile a fetfe embdiiin^e. On en trouveaussi 
dans les sepulcres voutez, commeen Egypte; rnais la plus grande panic des moumies 
de 1'orient se tirent d une caverne, qui est assez proche de la Bourgade nommfee Abin, 
situee dans la Province de Pars, qui est la Perse proprement dite, ,J (Biblioth. Orient^ 
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of mummy, natural and human, are expressed -by Teridk 
Turki ^Jji j'.y). It is a popular opinion, says Kaempfer, that 
the ancient Egyptians preserved the bodies of their princes 
and chief personages, by means of the natural mummy ; for 
which they afterwards substituted, under the same name, a 
compound aromatick balsam, (Amoenit. Exot. p, 520) To 
this were ascribed such virtues that it became a favourite 
medicine in the European pharmacopeia; but at length a 
spurious kind was imposed on our apothecaries; the bodies 
of persons recently dead, often of malefactors, being stuffed 
with various drugs and baked, furnished a most nauseous and 
disgusting representative of the pure original MtimMyit**). 

That human bodies might without any process of art, be 
preserved during many centuries in the hot sands of a Persian 
desert, is not improbable. Chardin heard of mummies found 
in Khurasan , supposed to have been embalmed two thousand 
years beiore, (I ome IV. p. 39); but the gigantiek propor¬ 
tions assigned to them, and other circumstances, render the 
account doubtful. It appears to me ascertained, however, 
hy pi oofs which may be adduced on some future occasion, 
that the ancient Persians, in many instances, embalmed the 

c") ln a work bui little known, entitled “God’s plea for Nineveh” (1657), I find 
u abominable mummy’’ classed with other articles of medicinal use. and of foreign 
commerce and luxury; such as " minevers and tissues, musics and civets, teeth otele. 
** pbauts/and bones of whales; stones of bezars, claws of crabs, oyles of swallows, skins 
*• of vi P<’tV *c. Kamipfer too, w hen speaking of the ancient mummy, says “ I do 
"not mean the doubtful and filthy mixture of that name which rhe shops afford 
“duluaui illam fee dam tie hujus uominis misturam, &c. (Amceuit. Exot. p. &20;. 
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bodies of their great men and of those whom they loved or 
honoured; but among the various drugs used by them on such 
occasions, I have not found any positive mention of their 
native mummy although its virtues were known, (if we may 
believe the Dic|. Burhan Kiitea in at a very early 

period; for it. was accidentally discovered while king 
Peuidu'n reigned, and this monarch is placed in the eighth 
century before Christ by Sir William Jones, or above two 
thousand years, as others calculate. We learn also that the 
first discoverers tried its efficacy on the leg of a domestick: 
fowl purposely broken; and this cruel experiment is still 
frequently practised by their descendants. 


No. VI, 

The Lutanist and Nightingale. 

TTA\ ING quoted (in p. 221) some lines from one of 
Strada’s beautiful “ Prolusions,” and a passage (p. 220) 
from Sir William Jones, respecting the contest between a 
lutanist and a nightingale, I referred my reader to this 
Appendix, for other authorities on the same subject. And 
first, we learn from Bourdelot, that** nothing is more common 
“than to seethe nightingales at particular seasons, assemble 
44 in a wood when they hear the sound of certain instruments 
** or of a fine voice, which they endeavour to answer by their 

warblings with such violent efforts, that, says he, I have 

3 Q 
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u beheld some of them fall as if entranced aL the feet of a 
ei person who possessed what is called “a nightingale throat,'” 
"to express the flexibility of a fine voice”( 15 )* Bourdelot 
adds that frequently, both nightingales and linnets perched 
even on the handles of lutes, guitars, and other instruments, 
with which it was usual for persons (when he wrote, above 
a century ago) to amuse themselves at the Tuileries in Paris, 
during the month of May. 

I must now mention Vauquelin des Ivetaux, who, though 
a man of abilities and a good poet, yet, from his too free and 
voluptuous mode of living, forfeited (in 1611) the place of 
preceptor to the king, and afterwards some ecclesia'stical 
benefices, of which Cardinal de Richelieu deprived him. He 
then indulged without any restraint, all the caprices of his 
taste; affecting the pastoral life, he dressed himself as a 
shepherd; and in imitation of King Rene and his queen who 
amused themselves by tending flocks on the plains of 
Provence, he acted the part of leading some sheep in the 
walks, of a garden belonging to his house in the Faubourg 
Saint Germain, at Paris; his mistress, who always accompanied 
him, was a performer on the harp; and while she played, 

( 1! ) “Rien n’est plus commun que devoir les Rossignols dans le terns qu’ilssont en 
“ amour sussembler dans un bois, lors q.i’iisentendent jouer de quelqucs instrumeas, 
“ ou chanter une belie vois, a laquelle ils s’e fibre eat de repond re par leurs gazouille- 
" mcns avec tant de violc,lce que j’en ai v£ sou vent tom her pimez aux pie.is d'unc 
“ personae qui avoit, comine i’on dit, un gosier de Etossignol, pour exprimer ia flex- 
” belle voix,” (Hist, de la Musique, Tome I. p. 320). 
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some nightingales, trained for the purpose in an aviary, came 
to repose on the instrument and lie down as in a swoon. 
Vauquelin each day invented some new refinement of 
pleasure; and he died in 1649 aged ninety years. This 
Epicurean had been a great favourite with Henry the Fourth, 
and appears almost a Stoick in his book entitled “Institution 
d’un Prince” ( iG ); 

I shall here extract from Bcloe’s ee Anecdotes of literature 
“ and scarce books,” (Vol. VI. p. 119) an epigram of Robert 
Vilvain, whose quaint old work is deemed particularly rare. 

EMULATIO MUSICA, 

The two musicians (a natural and artificial, vocal and 
instrumental) which strove for victory. 

A emula certabat cantu Philomela sonora, 

Ut citharam strepitu vinceret ipsa sao. 

<( A nightingaj strov with her loud shril nois, 

“T'excel the lute with high strains of her voice. 

( lfi ) II se livra sans remords a tous sea gouts, et meaa la vie la phis vol up reuse 
qo’il put imagines II aima surtout la vie ehamp&tre et pastorale; il s’habilloit en 
berger; et preuant pour modele la bergerie du Roi Rene et de la Reine Jeanne de 
Laval sa femme, qui s’amusoient a garder leurs moutons dans les pEaines de la Provence 
il feignoit de mener aussi des moutons dans les allees du jardin desa maison au 
faubourg Saint Germain & Paris; et cette fiction pastorale I'amusoit; il avoit pour 
maitresse imejoueuse de hnrpe quil accompagnoit purtout eti jouaut de cet instrument, 
sur lequel veooieut se reposer et se p&mer des rosiguats eieves dans urie voliere et 
dresses a ce manege. Il iuventoit .tous les jours quclque plaisir, &c. (Extraits 
el Notices des MSS. de la Bibl. Nation. Tome VIE p. 
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ALITER. 

Certabat cithafista manu, Philotnelaque ca?itu, 

Alter an alterutrum vinceret arte sua. 

« A lutist with hand strov, with voice Philomel, 

M Which should ech other in their skil excel. 

ALITER. 

Inter Lusciniam lis orta est atque chelistum, 

Obstrepit h&c cantu , litigat tile manu. 

t( Twixt nightingal and Inter a strife extended, 

“ In singing she, in playing he contended. 

ALITER. 

Luscinia infclix citharcedum vincere cert at, 

Sed tandem in plectrum mortua victa cadit. 

“ Unhappy nightingal with a lutist strived, 

* But on the lute fell down at length and died. 

My first Volume (p. 245) mentioned that materials had 
been collected from various manuscripts for an essay (rather 
practical and antiquarian than scientifick) on eastern tnusick; 
among these are accounts of its extraordinary influence on 
many living creatures besides the nightingale, though Milton’s 
“ Sweet bird, that shuns the noise of folly, 

“ Most musical, most melancholy, 
seems more than others affected by the soft tones of certain 
instruments. That it is to a high degree susceptible of delight 
in such sounds (for we can scarcely suppose their effects 
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painful) might here be further shown from three remarkable 
anecdotes, related with an air of authenticity, in the Kitab 
ji ilm al musiki ^s. or “ Treatise on the science 

of Mu sick f composed by Aljezm ebnal Sebdhh( z \x*,\ ^ 
one of the Arabick manuscripts procured for me by a 
bookseller- at Ispahan. But I shall not here refer to any 
other eastern work ; anecdotes demonstrating the power of 
musical sounds on human and irrational creatures may be 
found in various printed books. Some are recorded by 
Bourdelot himself, as above quoted* which' remind us of 
Orpheus, Arion and Amphion. They relate however merely 
to the power of rausick in exciting animal sensibility ; of its 
wonderful effects a stronger instance'occurs in Dr. Shaw’s 
Travels (p. 203, 2d. edit. 4to. 1737); for he says, speaking of 
the Barbary Moors, “most of their tunes are lively and 
«* pleasant; and if the account be true, (which I have often 
“heard seriously affirmed), that the flowers of mullein and 
“ mothwort will drop upon playing the mismoune, they have 
“ something to boast of which our modern musick does not 
“ pretend to.” The notes of this Moorish tune are given by 
Dr. Shaw (p. 205); but we may venture to doubt whether 
they will ever produce any remarkable effect, through the 
medium of an European hand or instrument. 
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No. VII. 

Arrow-heads. 

r ■ 'HE outlines given in PI. XX XIX, were traced from 
"*■ various arrow-heads, brass and iron, which they re¬ 
present of the real size. Many, there is reason to believe, are 
of considerable antiquity; all, except one, were found in 
Persia, and chiefly near Persepolis, (See p. 185). Of the 
iron arrow-heads which I collected, such only are here de¬ 
lineated as differ from others in size or form; and they are 
arranged perpendicularly. The brass, placed in a horizon¬ 
tal direction, exhibit fewer varieties, and agree in having 
triple edges, and hollows or sockets to receive the shaft. 
In these respects they resemble an ancient arrow-head (also 
brazen) which Sir Willi an Cell found on the memorable 
field of battle at Marathon, and obligingly gave to me. 
This, with some decayed particles of the reed or wood still 
visible in its socket, is represented of the real size by fig. a; 
and when viewed directly in front its three sharp edges are 
seen as in fig. which, if enlarged to their proportions, 
would show, most exactly, the appearance of our Persian 
arrow-heads when held in the same point of view. I do 
not however assert that the arrow-head found at Marathon 
is originally Persian, much less Grecian; it may have be¬ 
longed to some warrior among the barbarian myriads whom 
different nations, acknowledging the great king’s supremacy, 
contributed as allies of the Persians, for according to Hero- 


ft.XXXiX. 
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historian (Lib. VII), enumerates between forty and fifty of 
those nations who, a few years after the battle of Marathon, 
served under Xerxes in Greece, and exhibited a strange 
variety of arms. I should have remarked that all the iron 
heads above-mentioned, have pointed shanks which, by 
insertion, united them to the shaft, all of them, likewise, are 
flat, except those marked c, d, e and f; these have triple edges. 


No. VIII. 


Queen Azerm , or Azermi-dukht, 


O the fate of this beautiful but unfortunate Princess, 



*■ daughter of Kiiusrau (the Chosroes of our writers) a 
reference has been made in page 144, note5l. The occasion 
of her death, which happened about the year 630 (or perhaps 
early in 631) is related by many oriental historians, and 
known to European readers through the medium of Teixeira, 
Schikard, and others ; but the circumstances are most fully 
detailed by Tabri ; and one copy of his chronicle, among 
the four in my collection, records some particulars which I 
have not found in any other work, either manuscript or 
printed. It sufficiently confirms the accounts above-men¬ 
tioned respecting that spirit of ambition or love, which 
prompted an illustrious chief, Farukh za'd (jlj by some 
named Farukii Hurmuz £,»), to demand in marriage 
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his young and beauteous queen; her smothered indignation 
at this proposal; and her insidious appointment of a nocturnal 
interview which was to crown his amorous hopes. We read 
that when the moment arrived, Farukh za'd presented 
himself at the palace; his coming was announced, but by 
AzermPs command the guards immediately killed him; by 
her express command, too, his body was treated in such a 
manner as shows that offended pride had banished all 
sentiments of feminine delicacy; and his head stuck on a., 
lance, was exposed, next morning, at the royal gate. “ When 
“intelligence of this event reached Khur&san (our Manuscript 
“continues) Rustam the son of Farueii za'd heard it; and 
“ becoming enraged, he assembled an army and set out for 
“ Madd'ien ; where having proceeded straightway to the 
“ palace, he surrounded it with his troops and sent in some 
“ persons who seized the queen and dragged her forth ; he 
“ commanded, first, that she should be consigned to the 
“brutality of two hundred Habeshis (Abyssinians, so are 
“ generally styled in Persia the negro or African slaves); then he 
“ caused her hands and feet to be cut off ; next, she 
“ was deprived of sight, and finally of life; and all who had 
“ been concerned in that transaction (the killing of his father)- 
“he put to death”( 17 ). Persian history furnishes many 

j aA&j «sl) ^ 3 ( 1 ) 
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instances of similar punishments, where the most horrible 
degradation preceded execution; and I have heard anecdotes 
ot such related by persons who had witnessed them ; men 
probably living at this present time (1820). But it would 
shock humanity to nutice the cruelties with which death was 
inflicted on those occasions, without respect for sex or rank; 
and of the previous degradation I shall not describe any 
particulars, it being too often an outrage equally against 
nature and decency. 


No. IX. 

* Current Coins of Persia, 

TN the course of these volumes tumans and rials have been 
incidentally mentioned as the principal current coins of 
Persia : but it seems necessary here to notice more particu¬ 
larly the present monarch’s gold and silver money, struck in 


if jAil &i> jb j b ^XjI Sitif yS jb iS 

V.7 -^^ ]jAttb Ju i JjJ 

So we read in one Mauuscript; three other copies of Tabki’s Chronicle omit the 
amputation of h r hands and feet, and her degradation by the African slaves. But 
they state that the young chief having partly gratified his revenge by the violence with 
which he himself treated the queen’s person, commanded that her eyes should be put 
out, and then terminated her sufferings by death. 

3 R 
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different cities. Among several hundred pieces of both 
rnetals that passed through my hands, I always found the 
coins of Isfahan and Tabriz by far most numerous; those 
of Tehran , although the royal residence, being comparatively 
rare. For many centuries after the Muhammedans had 
conquered Persia, the gold, silver and copper money of this 
country bore, respectively, the Arabick names of dinar, 
dirhem, and felus( vi ). This last-mentioned is still impressed 
on the copper pieces; yet these are generally styled pul i sibh. 

Jjj) or ** black money.” The dindr is seldom mentioned 
for the principal gold coin is at present the tumdn (^Uy) or, 
as sometimes called, ashrefi ; and the silver dirhem 
has adopted the European denomination of rial (Jtj). The 
turnon, which in Chardin’s time was the name of an ijnaginary 
coin, or rather one expressing a sum equivalent to fifty pieces 
each of eighteen French sous ( l9 ), is of pure gold; a few 
tdmdns struck with particular attention for annual distribu- 
bution in presents at the nawruz, are very handsome coins; 
but those in common circulation, though from the same 



('*’ Dinar (jUjJ) is the “denarius;” 

(iu ilie singular is the Joliis of the Romans 



O “Torn am—cinquante abbassis, on pieces de rfixhuit sols.”—^IIs compfent par 
Dinar bisii/ et Tomans* quoiqu’ils n'ayent pr int de pieces de Monnoye aiosi appeU 
4t lees, et que ce ue soreut que des denominations.” Chardin, Voyages, Tome IV, p 0 
274, 277* Rouen 1723. In another place ^Tome VIII, p. 99 \ he values twelve tomans 
at fifty Louis d'er; of the present gold tumam twelve would not be equal to leu 
Louis d or. 
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mint, exhibit marks of considerable carelessness, being 
frequently of unequal thickness, and irregular shape; in one 
place a blank margin extending sometimes beyond the circle 
of the die; and in another part the inscription often defective. 
The tdmdns are thinner and lighter than our English guinea 
and generally less in diameter; but some (especially of 
Cazvm) are so flattened out as to cover a greater space. 
In value, however, they are much inferior; for if twenty-one 
shillings constitute the guinea, a tumdn must be rated be¬ 
tween seventeen and eighteen. AH tdmdns, wheresoever 
coined, bear on one side the king’s name and titles as re¬ 
presented inPl. XXXVI, (figure maiked 1), the words being 
arranged in that fanciful and complex form which the 
Persians are fond of adopting on their coins and seals; 
jUAj ^ At Sultan ebn al Sultan , Fatteh 

AH Shah, Kajdr. “The Sultan or Monarch, the son of a 
(t Sult&n, Fatteh Ali Shah, of the Kajar tribe.” 

The other side expresses the place and date of coinage. To 
the names of most Persian cities distinctive titles are added; 
thus in the same plate, fig. 2, a tumdn of Tehran exhibits oil 
the reverse | YY j® u-AkUl Zarh ddr al sultanet Teh¬ 
ran, 1224. “ The coinage of (or struck at) the seat of em¬ 

pire, Tehran , in the year 1224,” corresponding to 1809 of 
Christ( S0 ). And this title, Ddr al sultanet, is given also to the 



0°' Wtlh nearly the same meaning Tehran is sometimes entitled Dar al Kheldfet . 
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cities of Isfahan, Cazvin and Tabriz on their tumans ; as in fig. 

3, we read ii coined at the seat of 

“empire, Isfahan, 1225, (A. D. 1810)”. This same legend, 
the name and date being changed, serves for fig. 4, a tumdn 
of Cazvin or Kazvin(^ji), 1224, A. D. 1809. On a tumdn of 
Tabriz (fig. 5), the word seneh “year”) is thus added, 
\yy\J yJ “ coined at the seat of empire, 

Tabriz, in the year 1227,” (A. D. 1812). This coin, however, 
differs considerably from those above described, and the 
tumans which follow, in the arrangement of its legend( 21 ). 

Of other cities I have also delineated some tum&fis i n the 
same Plate; fig. 6, represents one of Shiraz with the words 
\Y\J\Ji-ije Zarb ditr al ilm Shiraz, 1227; “coined 
at the seat of science, Slurdz , 1227, (A. D. 1812). Fig. 7. 
one of Mcshehd, formerly called Tds (<_>«.!») in Khurasan, 
|PPH 4 .U Zarb Meshehd Mekeds Seneh, 1226; 

( 51 ) In mod urn Persian coins the inscription generally ascends. The date is some¬ 
times nearest to ihe reader,as in fig, 2, 4, 0, 8,9; then rhe word (as in fig, 

4, 6, 8;, or its final * <—> as in fig. % 3 ? Ac,. But in fig 7, we find this placed 

over the word mesfiekd &$***+. In all the turn tins however here delineated, the name 
of the city is at top, or farthest from the reader, except in fig. 5, where Tabriz 
appears (but without diacritical points) over the word seneh , and under the 

l t-j* ofc-yJ. We perceive in fig. 14, the alif of Mat&ghah (isSj*) dividing the 
coin perpeudivnhiriy. So intricate is the combination of letters in some legends that 
I have seen intelligent Persians much embarrassed by their difficulties. It is therefore 
not surprising that the venerable Tyehsen should have ascribed to another city a coin 
of Shiraz; (See his ^Additamentum Prim uni Introd. in Hem Num.” Ac. p. 69, tab. ii. 
fig 28). His mistake arose from the false collocation of az (jl) the two last letters, 
under Shir (the three first of SAtraz ; and the confusion or omission of dia¬ 
critical points* 
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“ coined at Meshehd the holy, in the year 1226 ,” (A.D. 1811). 
Fig. 8. |pPo Zdrb dar al mumenin Cdshdn , 

1225; “ coined at the residence of the faithful, Cdshdn , 1225, 
(A. D. 1810). Fig. 9, one of Rasht, in GUdn, uear the 
Caspian sea, ts-uy jU Zarb dar al marz Rasht , 1225 ; 
“ coined at the seat or capital of the borders, Rasht , 1225, 
(A. D. 1810). 

Such are the reverses of these different tumdns; the obverses 
of all bearing the kings name and titles as above explained. 
These coins are sufficiently munerous( 2s ); but the half and 
quarter tumdns seldom occur in publick circulation; some 
half tumdns of my collection, (see their size, fig. 10) are of 
Tabriz; the quarter seem to be from the same die, but are 
pro portion ably thinner, though not of less pure gold, than 
the half tumdns; a few quarters that I possess were coined 
at Isfahan; these and the half, in their legends on both 
sides, perfectly agree with the whole tumdn . 



( ss ) I heard at Tabriz, in 1812 , from a person reputed of good authority, that for a 
long time before, the king had sent, every year, vast quantities of tumdns into Mazen ■ 
deran nr Hyrcania, tiie country of his own tribe; where those sums are supposed to be 
buried in secret places among rocks and forests. Considerable quantities, also, are 
kept at the royal residence in strong sandufes (jjjXA*?), or boxes made of wood, and 
coated on the outside with silver, being about four feet long, and proportionably 
broad and high. From these the proper officers take out, under the king’s inspection, 
by means of scales and weights at once ascertaining one hundred, ora much larger 
sum, whatever may be necessary for immediate expenditure. The Ambassador one day 
at Tehran saw twelve of those boxes full of tumuns, in a room where the king admitted, 
lym to a private audience, 
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In the various mints from which issue these gold coins, are 
likewise struck the silver rials (Jl >J) bearing inscriptions on 
both sides so exactly like the tdm&nsXhaX, when the place and 
date correspond, it would seem as if one die had served for 
the two metals. The rials , however, are very thick; eight of 
them being, in common currency, equal to one turndn. Among 
thirty ridls now lying on my table, some of Tabriz appear the 
handsomest coins; perfectly circular with neatly milled edges. 
Next in beauty are those of Isfahan, Cashan, and Cazvin; but 
several are most irregular in their forms; and have been 
struck with so little care that the legends are incomplete; thus 
on a rild of Aster abaci (fig. 11), inscribed 
Zarh cldr al mumenin Asterdbdd “ coined at the seat of the 
faithful, Aster&b&d,” the date is nearly effaced, but was pro¬ 
bably 1222 or A. D. 1807. On a ridl of Yezd (fig. 12). 
we read J\a l-Jj* Zarb dar al ebddet Yezd, “ coined at 

the seat of religious worship, Yezd;”' the date, almost effaced, 
seems to be like that of the last, 1222, (A. D. 1807). 

Some rials bear the simple names of towns without any 
titles or epithets; thus (fig. 13), one of Urdmi (or Urmia , spelt 
Arumi) ^ }J \ “coined at Urdmi” with a date 1221, (A. 
D. 1806); also one of Mardghah in Aderbaijdn, (fig. 14), 
t-jja “coined at Mardghah ” and dated 1218, (A, D. 
1803). This date is in the margin below, and some characters 
appear at top almost obliterated, in which the word Allah (411, 
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God) seems to form part of a sentence; some are found also 
much effaced on a ri&l of Ldhijdn in GUan , delineated in fig, 
15, LrJji “ coinage of Lcthijan;” the date does not ap¬ 
pear; one ridl, likewise, exhibits simply the words ^ uy, 
“coined at Khiii” with a date; another prefixes the word 
beldet to the name ; cj/) " coined at the city or 

town of Kirmitn Shdhan ** or, as generally called, Kivmdnskdh. 

I ne smaller pieces ol silver money are not common in 
circulation; the quarter rill coined vX Tabriz in 1225 (1810), 
is from the very die of the gold half tumdm above-mentioned; 
and the silver sh&hi (jsU, about the eighth of a Hal) is 
generally so very thin as to equal and often exceed in 
diameter the quarter ridl, or the gold hal Uumdn. Of these 
skdkis, the members of our embassy received handfuls at the 
usual distribution of royal gifts oil the nawrdz festival. 

The obverses of all these gold and silver coins present the 
royal titles as described in page 491 ; but the honour of 
bearing the monarch’s name is not allowed to ignoble 
copper, or pul i sitih Jjj) “ black money” as it is com¬ 

monly styled , and the Jelus struck in various towns rarely 
circulate beyond the precincts of those districts to which 
they respectively belong. One side expresses the place of 
coinage and often the date; the other, some device perhaps 
peculiar to that place; they are mostly of such rude execution 
that Persians from other towns are often unable to ascertain 
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the device, or decipher the inscription. Pig, 16, is copied 
from one of these, exhibiting what some believed to be a 
dragon ; others supposed a tree or flower ; and I thought a 
scorpion; but one, who seemed to speak from certain 
knowledge, affirmed that this figure represented atdods 
or peacock, and that the words were “ Fetus i Tehran” 
(liirsk or “copper money of Tehran I have seen, 

however, some felds of this city impressed with the armorial 
ensign of Irdn or Persia, the Shir u KhursMd Irani 
(uSl/J a lion with the sun rising over his back. 

This device also occurs on the coins of other places; thus 
one in fig. 17, bears the lion and sun with the words Felds i 
Kirmdn skdhdn (J&iL'A.+J u ^ ) If), or “copper money of Kirmdn 
shdhdn a date, of which the fourth figure has been pared 
away, was probably 1225, (A. D. 1810); and another in my 
collection (fig. 18) with an inscription which I cannot read, 
represents the lion passing from left to right; a direction not 
usual in Persian devices, and contrary to the rules of 
European heraldry. 

V 

On fig. 19 we read Felds i Cdshdn y^u) “ copper 

money of Cdshdn its device is the sun having a human face, 
if so it may be styled. Some felds of this city bear a dragon 
or dzkdehd (UjJI) for their device. The fetus of Ganjah (^) 
exhibit a hare or khargdsk (j&i) ; and other places distin¬ 
guish their copper money with the figures of a bird, a silk' 
worm, a fish, a horse, and different animals. 
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Some very beautiful gold coins, large and thick, equivalent 
each to five t(imdm; have been occasionally struck at Tabriz 
for the particular use of the king or of Prince Abba's MTr- 
za'. This account of Persian money may be closed with an 
observation respecting counterfeits; these are not by any 
means uncommon; especially pieces of coppe^ extremely 
well coated with silver and resembling most exactly the 
rictls of various cities. But the Persians are not restricted 
to the use of their own king’s money; payments are fre¬ 
quently made in Turkish piasters, Venetian sequins, Dutch 
ducats, and other foreign coins, according to their mtrinsick 
value ; thus I once received, as current, from a Sarrcif (tJy?) 
or money changer in the publick bazar at Tehrctn, a gold coin 
of Louis Bonaparte, king of Holland. 


No. X. 

Tavernier and de Ferriires Sauveboeuf, 

FN page 2S9> note 81, it was observed that these tw« 
travellers did not join the numerous crowd of able and 
accomplished men who have so loudly celebrated the beauty 
and magnificence of Persepolis, and expressed their 
admiration of its extraordinary reliefs, inscriptions, and 
sepulchral monuments. In Tavernier’s very brief notice of it, 
there is much con fusion; for having mentioned twelve columns 

still on their bases in his time (1665), and many niches 

3 s 
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in the mountains overlooking them, he talks of Chehilminar 
as a different place where lie had often been ; once in com¬ 
pany with a Dutchman named Angel, who employed him¬ 
self above eight days among the ruins making drawings of 
them all, yet declared that they were not worthy of so much 
trouble, nor sufficient to recompense a traveller for turning 
off from his road one quarter of an hour. In short, adds 
Tavernier, they consist merely of old columns, a few stand¬ 
ing, others fallen on the ground ; some very ill-formed 
figures, and small chambers, square and dark, &c.( 93 ). 

M. de Ferri^res Sauveboeuf, (who travelled in the East 
from J 782 to 1789), says that instead of magnificent archi¬ 
tectural monuments, Persepolis offers nothing to the view 
but a series of ruins, arches supported by walls of extraor¬ 
dinary thickness, and a confused group of enormous and 
badly proportioned columns, with capitals of clumsy work¬ 
manship. Alexander, adds he, may have regretted that 
Bacchanalian revel which caused the destruction of Darius’s 
palace; yet from what remains it does not appear that this 



( M ) “Ala pointe de la monfagne et sur la droite du grand chemin, on voit douze 
** colomiies qui sont encore sur pied, &c." De & oh vient a Tclieelminar ou ,j'ay esti 
plusieursfois.etentreautresen la compagnie du sieur Angel, &c il avoua qu’il avoit 
tual employe son temps, et que la chose ne valoit pas la peine d’estre desseignd, ni 
d'ohliger un curieu\ a se detourner un quart d'heure de sou chemin; car eufin ee ne 
sont que des vielles colonmes, les unes sur pied, les autres par terre, el quelque* figures 
tres mal faites, avec de petites cliambres quarrees et obscures," &c. (Voyages de 
Perse, Liv, v. p.729, i.679). 
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vast and solid structure can have been a master-piece( 2d ). 
The decisive tone of this account would imply, what is not 
however positively affirmed, that the writer had himself 
inspected the ruins; but I am inclined to doubt on this 
occasion, as an eminent French critick on another, that M. 
de Ferrihres Sauveboeuf had actually been at the place 
which he describes^ 5 ).. 

With respect, however, to Tavernier, the case is different, 
for he had often visited Chekilmindr according to his own 
declaration above-quoted. Yet Le Bran (to whom we are 
indebted for many excellent views, copies of inscriptions, 
and delineations of antiquities, made there in 1704), can 
scarcely believe that Tavernier had ever been on the spot 
so disparaging is his account of the ruins in general; and so 
irreconcilcable with their actual state in one circumstance 
particularly ; for where Tavernier places but twelve columns, 
Le Brun, forty-eight years afterwards, found nineteen( 26 ). 

(*) t€ be voyageur curieux qui'croit trouver dans Persepolis les restes d’une archi¬ 
tecture raagnifiqite et somptense, n’y voit qu'une suite de mines et de voutes soufeimes 
par des inurs d’une epaisseur extraordinaire avec un amas de colonnes enormes inal 
proport ionees, et de chapitaux grossierement travailles. Le festin bacbique ou des 
torches furent ul lum fees pour deiruire le palais de Darius, put causer des remurds h 
Alexandre; mais il ue paroit pas, d'apres ce qui en reste, qui ce batirnent vaste et solide 
putfetre uu chef d'reuvre.” (Memoires Histor. Polit. et Geogr, des Voyages du Comte 
de ierrieres Sauveboeuf, p. 35, Paris, L7M). 

O “Sa relation-est si inexacte, qu'on peut douter que ["auteur ait fetfe sur les 

** Jieux.” M de Saey, “ Memoires aur div, Antiq. de La Perse/* p* 2 13. 

( sfi ) Jene saurois m’empecher de dire que j'ai de la peine a croire qtie cetauteufc 
11 y ait jamais fete,” (Voyages, p. 260, Arnst. 1716). 
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Father Augelo, a traveller contemporary with Tavernier, 
takes various opportunities of censuring him, (See the 
« Gazophylacinra Persicum,” pp. 158, 19^, 328, 388); ho 
is also rebuked with indignation by Chardin, tor speaking 
decisively of the Persian language which he never undei- 
stood ; on the contrary, being wholly ignorant of any tongue 
used by the Persians he was, even on his last journey, as¬ 
sisted’ by Chardin and others as iuterpreteis^ ). i\Ir. 
Plaisted, who in 1750, came from Bengal to Europe by way 
of Basrah and Aleppo says, “ Tavernier, from whom I na- 
s< turally expected very authentic accounts, has so far devi- 
ated from the true state of things in crossing the desert, that 
6< was I not aware his Voyages were collected alter he had 
(i done travelling, (mostly from his memory), I should have 
tc been suspicious that many things delivered as bis, had 
“ been the produce of some of those chamber-geographers 
“ who describe whole kingdoms and their different roads 
ce without ever having slept out of their mother country, and 
«are as little capable of judging of the authors,” &c( 38 ). 

a m£me qui m’aussi para insupportable, je veux dire que Monsieur Ta- 
“ vernier ait eu I assurance de parler si decisiyement du Eangage des Persons; lai 
dis je, qui u’a jamais sju un mot d f aticunes des langnes que les Persaus parlent 
et qui sait au contra ire que raoi et plusieurs autres gens qui somrnes en Europe* 
«lui avons servi d’raterpr&tfes en Orient la dermere fob quli y fut” (Voyages, 
Tome IX, p, 86, Kouen, 1728), See also the credulity of Tavernier remarked in 

Tome IV, p< 133* 

(?*) ** A Journal from Calcutta* &c/ f Fref. p« 1* 3d* edit. 1758, 
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Another traveller who has lately visited Persia bears 
witness also of a serious nature against'Tavernier; describing 
him as a writer not always studious of veracity ( S9 ). Our 
learned Hyde accuses Tavernier of plagiarism respecting a 
passage (not perhaps alone) taken from the work of Pere 
Gabriel de Chinon, (who had resided thirty years in Persia), 
printed at Lyons, 8vo. 1671C 30 )* The ingenious De Pauw 
asserts that Tavernier could scarcely read or write; and that 
those were known who had assisted him with their pens; 
being themselves but indifferently qualified for the task; so 
that his accounts are useless in all that concerns the 
antiquities of.Persia, and different points of criticism and 
erudition( 31 ). Enough has perhaps been quoted to invalidate 
the testimony of Tavernier respecting Persepolis; on many 
subjects I am willing to allow him considerable praise; it is 
probable that he had often been deceived by others, and we 

(**) "Tavernier, qui nVst pas fonjours veridique/’&c. See the "Voyageen Perse 
fait dans !es amices 1007, ItiOS et l809/'&e, (Tome I. p. 462)* J have remarked on_ 
a former occasion (p. 47J.J note 12), that this entertaining and instructive work is 
ascribed to Monsieur Dupre;. 

( w ) " Sciendum esf Tavernierum ad instar plagiarii bocce de Gavris paragrapbum 
"(et forte mult a alia) desumpsisse ex alio Itinerant) Gallico,” &c. (Hist. Relig. Vet. 
Pers. p. 545, Oxou, 1700). 

( ai ) “Mais Tavernier savoit k peine lire et ecrire; on connoit ceux qui lui on pret& 
" letir plumej et qui etoient aussi des redacteurs ires mediocres; de sorle qu’on 

ne pent faire aucun usage de ses Relation* dans tout ce qui concerne les antiquites de 
tc la Perse, et differents points de critique ou d'erudition/* (Reckerches Pbilosophiqu^s 
Juries Egyptians etles Chiuois, Tome I, p*276, Berlin, 1773). 
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may believe that those who arranged his papers for the press, 
found extreme difficulty in giving any decent form to a mass 
so con fused ( 32 ); even the abbe Ladvoeat, who, in his 
Dictionaire Historique Portatif, classes Tavernier among the 
most famous travellers of the seven teentli century, acknow¬ 
ledges that his “Voyages” though curious, were neither 
accurate, nor held in much esteem,” (quoique curieux ne 
sont ni exacts ni estimes); having been partly compiled from 
the information of a Capuchin, Father Raphael, who resided 
at Ispahan. Closing this article 1 shall observe that Jean 
Baptiste Tavernier, who was a native of Paris, where his 
father sold maps, having in the course of six journies to the 
East, acquired considerable wealth by speculations in pre¬ 
cious stones, was ennobled under Louis XIV, and purchased 
the barony of .Aubonne, near the lake of Geneva. This 
however he sold, and died on his seventh journey at Moscow 
in 1689, aged eighty four years. 



( M ) Those who assisted him on this occasion were M. Ohappuzeau and M. de la 
ChapeMe; the former (in a passage quoted by Bayle, Diet, Hist art “Tavernier”), 
complains ot the <f condition fort oiiereuse, qui etoit de donner quelqiie forme a sou 
** styling this task a ff miserable tiava*) ?* it appears also that in some instancy 

T&yeroier dictated from memory, if not from imagioatjou, "ii tiroit de sa let©/' 
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No. XL. 


Account of Istakhr or Persepolis, extracted from the Persian 
MS. Nuzhat al Calub , and translated in p. 379* 


J la>. j\ j J d-‘U!U- jjlje- jl un— 
j -/ Js fk iAri l sky 3 J / J* 


J Ij U-5jL^ JkS j! (AJO j^L-W lj 

Afcii £(-> J Jj) (-5/ J A j“'j <—^->j ^ uS" J ti) Jf 

4 Ml Ijjl J \ if ^M* J** jt df-M'ti 

d«ti j ^ dAi^Vuj diO 5jj^ ^jb\j dXjt 


*— ~J- jl j£ U-y~ d*« ^ j J 

J jj j a Jy t—jl \^Jjjw da J j£j*> ^_5|ij y j LjdJjij J y ^bjyj 

**V t!r* c^ 1 v^ j J\jJo py lJojIj ljJ& 

4J j? ij* J ^r* j’ps> ^ j' aAiJ L-hj& j 

jV W’^y J C^U-lya- y &*Cjh+ u^fUl J * j]y j ^jw* 

J j ^ ji ^Ij j lA j J V l^ 1 ^ J^A lA|JJ ^ ^ dXll jXmjj 

aA^J i*f J jj J ej£ UjJ ^SjlJ |4J J U J 

tfJuU ^\ajsm> J ^ C-SCujjl 

plU jb u^ Ai ^ ^ y j 

Is^j J ^IjUL^o iXjtXXi^Jol jLkc j iXfc t^siL^ 

J&A jjwlh*3 j£*\ ^*Ju J dj4>JI Aa^jJ J JJJj/ 5 J^i 

lJ^jJLa^- L2Jj\a& jA J ^aXir 1 ^jJbJjjJu j j 

uj*?" V^y ^ j jojL<s 0j3 

fc**v ^ *XjLj CL^L^c J jl d? pAj *o J a oUi! 

J dlUL CU^L+iC ^\^yw ^1 mNj^ t^lW\ 

d? j &A& jMxJJ ^V*jJw j L ye^ <> J 1 ^1 
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No. XII. 


Rustam and Hercules. 


Y authority for declaring (p, 17) that Rustam was 



■'*“ famed in Eastern romance before the tenth century 
when Fijidausi immortalized his name, is Moses of 
Chorene, who flourished in the fifth(p). This Armenian 
writer condemns as fabulous some wonderful anecdotes 
related by the Persians concerning Rustam, whom he entitles. 
Sazki, erroneously, as I suspect, for Sigzi, a surname 
which the hero derived from his native placef 34 ). That 

( w ) That M. de Sainte Croix had published some doubts whether those works attri 
buted to Moses Chorenensis were not of the eighth century, l observed in VoL Lp. 
42, note 56. But in the second edition (1804) of his admirable “ Examen Critique 
“des Historiens D Alexandre," p. 169, the Baron seems no longer to entertain auy 
doubts; but confidently quotes the Armenian History as a work of Moses Cborehensis 
who lived in the fifth century; “Moiae de Chorene qui yivoit dans le cinquienie si&ejfe/' 1 
This confirms the date assigned to him by the two Whistons his editors; and many 
other learned men. 

OS Rost AM was born on Sigz a lofty mountain in Zabulhifin, “and on f bat 

account he was surnamed Sigzi * (duuy£ J j\ Vjjl j). The province of 

Zdbulistan was also called A igziestdn S'mtan 

and Sigtstdn in the Arabian manner written Ai jestan as we learn 

from the Diet, Uurhan Katea* 
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Rustam exceeded in strength an hundred and twenty ele¬ 
phants, Moses particularly enumerates among the old 
“lies”( 35 ); and we find a similar description of him in 
modern Persian works. “ Rustam” says an ingenious com¬ 
mentator, “ is the name of a certain hero who possessed the 
“strength of an hundred and twenty elephants; Rakhsh 
“ (having the vowel accent fdtteh) is the name of Rustam's 
«■ 1 horse, which was selected from fifty thousand; no other 
“ horse could carry his weight, and no other person could 
venture to mount on Ra1chsh , \ 36 ), In a little sketch of 
Persian history published many years ago, I mentioned that 
the seven labours of Rustam, fully equivalent to the twelve of 
Hercules, had been celebrated by Firoausf, and that Rus¬ 
tam is pci haps the only ancient character, real or fictitious, of 
whom the Persian painters seem to have entertained but one 
idea; for in the illuminated manuscripts, as if copying from 
some long-established model, they generally represent him 
of the same complexion, (his hair and beard being tawny 
or reddish-brown) in the same singular dress, with the same 

♦<,< ( oo»o**<>**»*«ii’*o*' , *»**** <, ****** <> ‘'***®****** t ***** 

ct Vilia. vanacptf? Pers3? de TLestomo Sazico Diciwomiit, cjuem 

** CXX elephantis virihus fuisse superioreni tradunt.” See Mos- CJionsn- Hist Armen, 
p. 9(i, as translated by the W his tons. 

JLy ^ tAV, A ^ 

jJ-j jb Jt* t-—I j A* iW" ^ A ^ 

(j-byV Jy* ji jrf~ ’ 

MS. Sherchh (^i) or Commentary on the Seconder A dmch of Niza'mi. 

3 T 
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weapons, his mace, noose and other attributes. 11 is mace 
or gun (y) was crowned with a ponderous knob resembling 
the head of a bull; this appears in some pictures, resting on 
the pommel of his saddle; while he discharges an arrow 
from his bow, the case of which hangs on one side; a quiver 
on the other. He is also armed with a sword; and some¬ 
times wears on his right thigh (as the ancient was 

carried, see p. 274, note 58), a khanjar (js^) or dagger, 
resembling a large knife. This we see him using in copies ot 
the Shcth Ndmah; for having wounded with his sword the 
Di'v i Sefl'd, or “ white demon/’ (a most formidable giant 
or chief of Hyrcania) he drew* his khanjar, says Firdausi, 
and tore from that monster’s body the heart and liver. 

***& J> 'jt )? 

The incision previous to this butcher-like operation is a fa¬ 
vourite subject among the modern Persian painters We find 
our hero in some pictures, dragging his antagonist from an 
elephant by means of the noose which he had dexterously 
cast about his neck; for according to Firdausi, when the 
noose parted from Rustam’s hand, the head of the Chinese, 
or rather Tdt&r monarch, was instantly entangled. 

tl j JJ jM ^ 

Heis also represented riding, much at lus ease, and carrying 
on the point of a mzeh (*jju) or spear, the unfortunate Pi'lsam 
( pju); he transfixed him, says the same poet, with a spear 
where the girdle encompassed his waist, lifted him from the 
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saddle, and, as if he had been a ball, tossed him into the 
centre of the Turanian or Scythian army. 

lJj£ / iJ&J J J jj *3} 

iU-) djy w-'U' U' (.i-i.UA/KA 

Although shields are often used by his friends and enemies, 
I do not recollect any picture that assigns one to Rustam ; 
indeed there was but little occasion for a shield to him who 
possessed the fighting-dress which miraculously protected its 
wearer from most personal dangers, and which was called Bab- 
ber^Babberbuinmu] Parniuni? 7 ). This dress was made of a skin; 
brown coloured with whitish stripes; and reached to Rustam's 
knees, as we learn from Firdausi, though the painters fre¬ 
quently curtail it. The same poet also mentions (what would 
seem equally superfluous as a shield) our hero’s steel or iron 
coat of mail, and his iron helmet; but of this, in most pic¬ 
tures, the upper partis concealed within the gaping jaws or 
skull of a tiger or leopard, presenting however the face gene¬ 
rally painted white and spotted, with staring eyes, often green, 
and sometimes golden. AVe know that many celebrated 

(*) See the words ( Bobber) f oo ( Babberbmn ) and ( Farnmn) 

in the Diet* Burkthi Katea. According to one account this dress was made from the 
skin of a gigantiek Dtv ( jiS) or Demon, whom Rustam had slain; another describes 
it as brought for the hero's use from paradise; and some persons believed it to have 
been the skin of an extraordinary wild beast killed by Rustam in the mountains of 
Sham (j*^) or Syria* A creature of the same kind, it is said, appeared again in the 
time of Anu shi r ava'n, and destroyed ten thousand men who were sent against it* 
Xhis dress was a preservative from weapons, fire and water, (See Burh % iK&U in 
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personages, besides Hercules, appear on gems, medals and 
other ancient remains, wearing skins of beasts, the skulls or 
jaws of which are fitted, as helmets, on their heads. In illus¬ 
tration of this subject numerous passages might be adduced 
from the classick writers. We know, also, from Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Saidas and others, that whole nations, besides 
the Parthians,*wore, in like manner, either the real heads of 
beasts, or helmets contrived to represent themf 8 )* 

How long the Romance of Rustam had been popular 
before the fifth century, when it was condemned by Moses 
Chorenensis above-quoted, as an idle fiction, cannot, per¬ 
haps, be now well determined. That we may reasonably 
suppose it coeval, at least, with many fabulous anecdotes, 
strangely grafted on the real history of Secander or Alex¬ 
ander, and probably much older than the fourth or even the 
third century, I shall endeavour to show in the next article 
of this appendix. But whatever age we may assign to the 
story of Rustam’s wonderful adventures, of his exploits in 

( 33 ) Tims in our own time, the Chinese soldiers wear a dress resembling tiger s skin, 
and <c the cap which nearly covers the face is formed to represent the head of a tiger/* 
(Staunton’s China, Vol. II, p, 455)* Nations very widely separated used similar 
means to terrify an enemy. The Mexican warriors, according to Spanish historians, 
« wore enormous wooden helmets in the form of a tiger's head, the jaws of which were 
“armed with the teeth of this animal;’* and other Mexicans used helmets resembling 
the head of a serpent, or a crocodile, (Humboldt’s Researches in America, Engl, 
transl. Vol. I, p. 133, 211). It also appears that the savages lately discovered about 
Nootka Sound, dress themselves in the skins of wolves and other wild beasts, wearing 
the heads fitted on their own* (See the article “America/ 3 in Encyclopedia Britan- 
iiica; Ed mb). 
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war, of his romantick loves with the beautiful princess Ta ti¬ 
ll i'n ah and of his son SuhraVs lamenta¬ 

ble fate ; it yields as much delight to the Asiaticks of this 
day, as to those who twelve hundred years ago preferred it to 
the fables invented and related by Muhammed himself( w ). 

It would be rash to assert, since it could not easily be proved, 
that Hercules has, by any means, served as a model for Rus¬ 
tam. In comparing one with the other, less ingenious tra¬ 
vellers than Chardin or Ksempfer might be justified by the 
general celebrity of Rustam as a warrior always victorious; 
by the multiplicity of modern pictures representing his com¬ 
bats with dragons and giants; and by those sculptures among 

( W ) Ttie story of Rustam, and particularly of his wonderful combat with Isfen- 
uvA'rt, had been brought from Persia by travellers at the time when Muhammed 
was detailing his insipid revelations to the Koreuh Arabs, (See D*HerbeI6t's Biblioth. 
Orient- in Rostam; and Sales Koran * chapt. xxxi* note 4). To one of those travel¬ 
lers (Nasr or Nod ah ebn al Hareth), the commentators suppose Muhammed 
alludes when he says u there is a man who purchased? a ludicrous story that he may 
4< seduce men from the way of God/* &c. as Sale translates that prophet's words which 
occur in the Koran (Suret of Lokman, or ch. 31, verse 6) and are in the original 

Arabick, JLiUJ*Xaall ^ ^ j The words ymh- 

Uri at hadUh in this passage are rendered by Maracci, (A Icon p 544) “ mercatur 
4 Mudicrum novae historic” or (marginally) “novelise/' The mention of purchase 
would seem to imply a written volume containing this story or romance; the opinions 
of Arabian commentators* (if any have been given) on this subject* I have not at pre¬ 
sent au opportunity of examining* To conclude this article it may be observed that 
the Shalt narmh of Firdausi comprises the whole history of Rustam's eventful 
life; and that the printing of that great work had been undertaken at Calcutta some 
years ago, (See VoL I, pref, p. ix), but discontinued after the publication of one part. 
From the Shah nfimeft an affecting episode* the story of Suhka'b, son of Rustam* 
lias been extracted, ingeniously translated into English verse, illustrated with many, 
excellent notes, by Mr, Atkinson, and printed at Calcutta, as noticed in Yol. F p, 453,. 
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which, though evidently memorials of Sassanian princes (and 
chiefly of Sha'pu'r or Sapor) the ignorant Persians dignify 
with the name of Rustam, whatever figure appears most con¬ 
spicuous for size, or arms ; especially if in the character of a 
conquerorf 40 ). Such are the obvious authorities for a 
parallel between the Persian and Grecian hero: but I know 
not that any antiquary has hitherto remarked some minute 
instances of conformity which present themselves to a reader 
of the SMh ndmeh , and other Persian Manuscript works. 
That such personages as Hercules or Rustam could have 
entered or quitted this world like common mortals, must 
not be imagined. We accordingly find attached to the birth 
of each, some very extraordinary circumstances; and each 
fell, not by the hand of an avowed enemy in honourable 
warfare, but by a treacherous contrivance. If the infant 
Hercules crushed two serpents, the boy. Rustam with his club 
or mace, killed an immense and furious elephant that had 
destroyed many persons. As a skilful archer the Persian 
hero was fully equal to the Grecian; and if Hercules shot 
Ephialtes in one eye, the forked arrow from Rustam’s bow 

(<°) These are the sculptures generally styled, as I have already observed, Naksh-i- 
linstam “The representations or portraits of Rustam/ 1 (See p.5G, 12G, 

203) or of Hercules, according to Chardin's interpretation ; for Rustam he regards 
as the Grecian Hercules and as our Orlando anti Amadis. “ Nachs Rustem sig- 
“nifie le$portraits d*Reroute, a cause des figures heroi'ques oa gigantesques, qui 
fr sont tallies sue la face du roeher. Rustem ehez les Orientaux est le m&me que 
“ i'Hercule des Grecs et que nos Rolands et nos A mad is.'" (Tome IX, p. 117, Rouen, 
1723). See also what Ksempfer says; “ Voeantur autein (figure) Rustamicte quasi 
“dicaimis Ilerculeae vel SimsomcBe,” &c. (A trice nil. Exot. p, 307). 
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pierced both the eyes of Isfendya'r. A three-pointed 
arrow was (at least once) used by Hercules; and among the 
various arms of Rustam were a double and a triple-pointed 
javelin^ 1 ); but his favourite weapon was the mace or club 
(thegars jj, before mentioned); this, according to pictures in 
illuminated Manuscripts, he held in his hand even at convi¬ 


vial meetings and in the presence of his sovereign ; thus the 
remains of ancient art exhibit Hercules’s club as his most fre¬ 
quent attribute. As the Khanjar or long knife (See p. 506) 
which Rustam used in close combat with the White Giant, 
appears curved thus near the point, according to 

some pictures; we may fancy that it resembles the fiarpS (-apwri) 
or short‘falcated sword with which Hercules is represented 
killing the Hydra or many headed water-dragon of the Ler- 
neean marshes ( 42 ). The arrows, too, of Hercules were winged 
with eagles feathers ; so, if we may believe Firdausi, were 
the arrows of Rustam. While different divinities furnished 
Hercules with certain weapons, and articles of armour and of * 
dress,so through the supernatural aid of a wonderful speaking 




( 4J ) With points of iron ^ as we le am from Sehem 

ADbpi'N (^4 *-) who in the eleventh century of our era, composed a very 
extraordinary work, tlie Nuzhat N&meh Eluiy containing much 

curious matter on a variety of subjects; concerning Rustam he seems to have ob¬ 
tained through the medium of a learned man, named Piruzan some original 

information from Pahlavi writings not known to Firdausi. 


{ ) See M. Miltin s splendid work 4< Peintures de Vases antiques appel£$ Etrus- 
“ ques/' (LL 75); the harpe , is found still more like pur Persian Khanjar , in the hand 
of Saturn (Slosch's Gems); and of Perseus ^Denipst, Etr. Reg,) 
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bird, the Simurgh Rustam obtained the forked arrow 

which alone enabled him, when nearly exhausted in a me¬ 
morable conflict, to subdue Isfendya'r. The fighting-dress 
of Rustam was either brought from paradise, or made from 
the skin of a wild beast which he had slain (See p. 507, note 
37); in respect of celestial origin it resembles the armour or 
garment given to Hercules by the divinities; and as a wild 
beast’s skin, it corresponds to the celebrated spoils of that 
Cithaeronian or Nemean lion which are generally thrown 
over the shoulders of Hercules; indeed we learn from Fir¬ 
dausi that Rustam was partly covered with the skins ot lions, 
for so this hemistich informs us; Jjj ^ j\ \ J} 

The gaping jaws which he wore upon his head, as above 
mentioned, will remind us of those which Hercules used as a 
helmet; the open mouth or “chasm” (according to Apollodo- 
rus) of the Cithaeronian lionC 43 ). As some divinities assisted 






( 4S ) Tw j^ctirpan 5 e fj^pijiraro vopvSi- (Apoll. Lit*. II). But according to Diodorus 
Siculus (Lib. IV) it was from tlie lion of Nemea, a place between Phlius and Cleone, 
(and therefore syled by some the Cleomean lion) that Hercules obtained the skin 
which neither iron, brass nor stones could injure ; and which, as it covered all his 
bod\, he wore that it might protect him from dangers, <7 «jt uoniptov tu>v ptra ravra 
iriij5uvtuv, It will appear on reference to p. 5*17, that this description is sufticieniiy 
applicable to Rustam’s dress of shin, the famous Bobber bian , which, as we learn 
from Firdausi, neither fire nor water could hurt, J > 

neither, adds the poet, could arrows or javelins pierce it; nor could it receive injury 
from any violence. 

j ^ <0 J' " 

It would seem, however, that although his cuirass was of lion’s skin as abovemention- 
ed, he had a dress made from the skin of a pafang, a tiger, or leopaid; for so Fir¬ 
dausi tells us, j i/i aild tlie P ainters represent him ac¬ 

cordingly. 
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Hercules on occasions of extreme difficulty or danger, so the 
speaking bird Simurgh befriended Rustam; and taught him 
also how to heal his wounds with a feather; while, for the 
same purpose, an oracle indicated a plant to Hercules. This 
hero, while insane, destroyed his own children; Rustam 
killed young Suhr'ab not knowing him to be his son. Both 
however soon supplied this loss of offspring; and both were 
polygamists. They overthrew unjust or cruel tyrants; esta¬ 
blished monarchs on their thrones; afforded succour to prin¬ 
cesses in affliction, and liberated captive warriors. Each was 
the sovereign of a small staLeH ; and each acquired a most 
honourable title by his glorious achievementsf 45 ). Yet it 
was the fate of Hercules that he should pass some time in 
servitude; and Rustam could not regard himself as a free- 



( M ) From a passage quoted by Clemens Alexandmuis (Strom, ] p p; 382) it appears 
that Hercules reigned in Argolis; and he is styled king(ctya£) in llie last line of Homer's 
hymn Et* HpaxXca AfQvroSvjuov. We learn from Palaephatus that at the time when 
Hercules destroyed the Lernman dragon or Hydra, Greece was divided into many states 
each having its own king; rj& av he (iamXets ticatTTw rwr %jwpui>v tgvtmv. Leruus was 
the name of a king whom Hercules conquered, and Hydra a fortified place; hence 
the fable; (De Incred* cap* de hydra)- In different Persian MSS. Rustam is styled 
Sktth (ati) sovereign, or as generally translated "king/* of Siestdn or Stjestqn, 
Zabulistnn and CabuL 

* 

(”) Alcides. (or Alcaeus, as he was named after his grand father), received the title 
of Herakles, (HpwcXsjjs or HpaicXijs) signifying, as some explain it, the glory of Juno, 
or the glory of heroes; or, as M. Clavier, (Hist, des prem, temps de la Grece,Tome I. 
p. 183) the glory or ornament of the earth; deriving it from Epa and i:\eos., Rustam 
received from the great monarch or king of kings, the title of Jehdn Pahlawdn 
(uA)% or “the world’s chief hero j’* also, of Tahemian expressing a l1 

warrior of unequalled valour and powers. 

3;, U. 
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man until he had received from king Caus a formal azad 
namek (<ulj jlji) or patent of manumission, and a particular 
kind of coronet; without which, says the historian Tabri, 
every soldier was considered as a bondman by the monarchs 
of those times; sa. ; j <ujt> The king also 

gave to Rustam a throne made of silver, supported on 
golden feet. 

However numerous the astonishing exploits of both heroes, 
always ready for any enterprise, yet each derives renown 
chiefly from a particular series; Hercules is most celebrated 
for his “ twelve labours,” and Rustam for his adventures of 
the Haft Khdn or Sf seven stages.” But it is not 

solely in great exploits or important circumstances that a 
conformity so often appears; we have already seen it in 
acts comparatively trifling, and the mention of one more will 
here suffice, though many others might be related that equally 
evince it; Hercules with a single stroke of his fist killed, at 
a banquet, Eunomus, or Eurynomus^); and Kustam being 
present at a banquet, with one blow of his fist dislodged the 
soul from the body of Zendeiibazm ejuj) as we read in 
the Shah n&meh : 

jl uV j* 


A conformity might also be shown even in some negative 



( 46 ) KoySyXiij iratcras a.KtiC 7 £tvtv Ap^irtXovS 7raiSa E vvopov, &c. (ApoIIod. Lib. II). 
He is called Eurynomus, (Eupuvojuos) by Diodorus (Lib. IV) but according to Pausan* 
ias (Corinth. cap. XIU) his name was Cyathus, {KvaSos). 
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particulars ^ 7 ); but I must remark not only that both heroes, 
as it is natural to suppose, were of gigantick stature and pro¬ 
portionate strength, but that the Greek and Persian writers 
have recorded with minute accuracy of measurement, the 
height to which, at a certain period in early life, each had 
attained. In their mighty powers of drinking they perfectly 
correspondedj and each has been distinguished for prteter- 
natural voracity( 48 ). 

It. would lead far. beyond my present limits to notice many 
other instances of conformity, that occur in the respective 

(* f ; It was above remarked (p. 507) that Rustam does not wear a shield, iethe nu¬ 
merous pictures which I have seen; and if any gem. vase, medal, relief or other ancient 
monument represents Hercules with such an implement of defence, it has escaped my 
notice or recollection. Notwithstanding the elaborate description of “Hercules's 
“Shield, in a poem bearing that title, {Aairts HpncXeoas) and generally attributed to 
Hesiorl, we find the hero, though furnished in other respects with armour as a Gre¬ 
cian warrior, (helmet, breast-plate and greaves) still using, instead of a shield, the lion’s 
skin which he holds forward hanging from his left arm, as delineated oil an ancient 
smse, (See Millin, Peinlures de Vases antiques; II, 75). 

(“) From various authors quoted by Athenseus (Lilt X) and from others, it appears 
that Hercules yell merited the different surnames which he Imre, alluding to his extreme 
voracity; more particularly j3ov<payos, having, at one meal, eaten an ox. For drinking, 
also, he is celebrated with-equal reason; hi,sc tip. the “Scyphus Herculancus," (Senec. 
epist.HS), or “Craier Hercnleus,”(Stat, Theb. VI; 531) corresponded to his powers; for 
it was a sufficient loud for two young men, while he could lift it to his lips with one hand 
(Stat. u ti supr). The parallel which Rust am offers on this occasion, may be expressed 
in a distich of tlie Shah namek, according to some copies, which describe the Persian 
hero as “emptying at one draught a cup containing ten mans ofwine; and devouring 
“at one meal, a whole gur (or wild ass), roasted.” 

jS L_£ ^ ,*U uvjif 

I must observe Ihat the mun exceeds seven pounds of" our English weighty (see p, 380* 
siote 20GJ. I be wild a«'j> fleah has long been reckoned a dainty t 
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accounts of Hercules and of Rcjstam; and to illustrate fully 
each particular case with Greek, Latin and Persian quota¬ 
tions. Of those heroes the anecdotes are abundantly numer¬ 
ous, and involve more, interesting and diversified matter than 
might, perhaps, be readily imagined. It is my intention to 
resume the subject in a work to which allusions have else¬ 
where been made (and of which the publication shall not be 
long deferred) concerning many obscure points of Eastern 
history and antiquities. For a moment, however, let us 
treat of Hercules arid Rustam, not as of personages merely 
fabulous or mythological, but as if we believed that such 
heroes had actually existed, and that the marvellous stories 
related of them were founded on real facts. In a chronolo¬ 
gical respect it would seem, at first glance, almost impossible 
to reconcile them; for the death of Hercules (who had lived 
fifty two years) is placed by able calculators in the twelfth 
or thirteenth, and Rustam’s did not happen until the fifth 
or sixth century before Christ( 49 ). But they may have been 


► 4 > 4 * »« 0*4* *► 41 *»<*<**»♦ "A 


( 4> ) We cannot err much in placing the death of Hercules from twenty to fifty years 
before the capture of Troy; for hh son, TlepoJemus, whom he may have left an infant 
or an adult, commanded a body of Rhodians at the siege of that city, (Horn. Iliad, II), 
But in what year Troy was taken, though an event so memorable as to constitute an 
epoch in ancient history, cfironologers have not yet clearly ascertained. It is dated 
by Archbishop Usher and many others at 1184 years before Christ; but Lurcher, a 
very able scholar and antiquary, would suppose it earlier by eightv six years (Herodote, 
Trad, Franc. Tome VII, p. 581, Paris, 1802), whib> Clavier adduces some powerful 
arguments to prove it later by eighty four, plat ing it in the year 1100 before Christ, 
{Hist, des prem. temps de la Grice, Tome I, p. 327). Between the*e extremes, I 
shall venture in round numbers to place the death of Hercules twelve hundred years 
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contemporary at the commencement of their careers, if we 
allow that Rustam lived above six hundred, or according to 
one account, seven hundred years( 50 ); and this allowance is 
to be made on the supposition that under the name of Rus¬ 
tam many generations of an heroick family are comprehended. 
Thus the Persian writers, unable from a penury of authentick 
materials to fill up certain intervals in their early history, 
often assign the actions of a whole dynasty to its founder or 
most illustrious member whose life they accordingly protract 
beyond the natural duration( 01 ). We must also consider that 
the Greeks have dignified their own Hercules, (of Thebes in 
Bceotia) with the fame of exploits performed by different 
personages celebrated under that name; the Tyrian or Phoe¬ 
nician, Egyptian, Indian, Phrygian, Roman, and others, 

before our era. Rustam died while the throne of Persia was still occupied by Darius 
son of Hystaspes, as we call Gushta'sf who reigned from the year 521 

to 485 before Christ; between these dates we may place the death of Rustam five 
hundred years before our era, 

( M ) See a passage from the Skdh ndmek quoted in p, 147. One copy of that work 
by a mistake of ihe transcriber hassisarf (juaX*#) three hundred, for sktsh md (Juajid,) 
six hundred; but five copies read six hundred; and one (a very fine MS.) seven hun¬ 
dred, From the first year of Minuchehr, under whom Rustam was born, till the 
last of Gushta'sf, under whom he died, so many centuries elapsed that, in accord¬ 
ance with the chronology of the Shah namth , Rustam must have lived between six 
and seven hundred years* 

(**) Thus the reign of ktngZoHA'K comprehends the lives of ten individuals each of 
one hundred years, and eight bearing that name; as M AtiquetJ! remarks, (Zend. Tome 
II 417, note fi) It is the same with respect to Jehshi'd and Feridu'n; each 
name, in fact, expressing a dynasty; “ Cette observation/ adds he, "pent aider 4 
f< edaireir l distoire des anciens Rois de Perse/ 
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between whom were considerable intervals of time; the The¬ 
ban being least ancient, according to Vossius (De Idolola- 
tria) who discovers in some of them a resemblance to Joshua 
and Samson; and even to Esau and Jonas( 52 ); but he believes 
that in a physico-theological sense Hercules was the sun, one 
of the most ancient symbols of the divinity, his twelve labours 
alluding to the Zodiacal signs. That this was an opinion of 
some antiquity, we know from Porphyry and others, besides 
Eusebius by whom it is ridiculed. Some late ingenious wri¬ 
ters also have entertained it; such as Court de Gebelin, 
Eailly, and especially Dupuis, whose specious and elaborate 
system has been ably criticised by Mr. Ouvaroff in a recent 
publication, proving that from all writings anterior to the 
Christian era, Hercules appears in popular worship no other 
than an historick personage( 53 ). But Mr. Ouvaroff does not 

(“) The identity of Hercules and these scriptural personages may be much more 
readily believed than Bergier’s opinion of the Theban hero, whose history, he says, is 
merely an ill-understood topography ol several provinces in Greece, or other parts 
of the world. “ Soil histoire est une topograph ie nial ei it endue de plusieurs cantons 
«*debt Gr&ceou desautres parties du momle/’&c. (Origine des Dieux du Paganisme, 
Tome II. p 359, Paris 1774); and Hercules is a dike or mound which turns the course 
of streams, forms canals, <Krc. See also the different opinions entertained respecting 
Hercules by Leclerc, Banier, Plucbe, Bryant, &c. 

(“) “ Dupuis auroit sans doute desirfe trouver line autorite quelconque, au moyen 
« de Ja quelle il eflt pfi prouvfe qui des i'originedu Polytheisme, Hercule avoil ete con- 
*< fond ii avec le soleil; imdheureusemeut pour son systeme de toutes les auioriths rju'il 
« entasse pas une n’est anthrieure a I’Ere Chretienne.” “L'Hercules Grec ne futjamais 
“ dans le cnlte populaire qn’un personnage historique.” “ En disantqu Hercules est 
“ un personage historique nous ne nous engageons pas a prouver qu ii ait etiectivement 
" existfc.” See the “ Exameu Critique de la Fable d'liercule, couimeutee par Du- 
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think it necessary to suppose that such a personage ever 
really existed. I am willing to go one step farther; and be¬ 
lieve with M, Larcher that the Grecian Hercules (however his 
exploits may have been exaggerated) is not by any means 
an imaginary hero( 5 *); I would also believe with Sir William 
Jones that Rustam was a general in the service of some 
ancient Persian king( 55 ); he would assign him to the age of 
Cai Khusk.au or Cyrus, with whom, it must be allowed, the 
history of Persia almost commences, according to our writers; 
but on the principle above noticed, it is possible that the 
name of Rustam may have represented several generations 
of a warlike family anterior to Cyrus, the exploits of many 
chiefs being ascribed to one; thus the Egyptian, Tyrian or 
Indian Hercules contributed to form the Theban who was 

f ‘ puis/' published by SVL Ouvaroff, President of the Imperial Academy at SL Peters- 
feourg; and extracted from the Memoirs of that learned body, in a quarto pamphlet, 
for private distribution; this interesting extract, printed a few months ago (1820) has 
only reached me since the present article was sent to press, but sufficiently in time to 
confirm my opinion that the most ancient Greeks did not identify Hercules with the sum 

(**) “L'Hercules Grec n'est point nil h&ros imaginaire; Les Historiens comme les 
"poetes, les Philosophes comme les Orateurs attestent tons, d'une voix unanime, son 
*' existence, Les principals et les plus illustres Mai so ns de la Grece, non settlement le 
** regardent comme la souche d'ouelles sont sorties, mais encore elle remontant jusqu'a 
* l lui par une filiation suivie. Si la Fable lui a attribue quelques exploits trop mer- 
€f vedleiix pour etre crus, ce n'est point une raison pour revoquer en doute qu ? il ait 
" paru en Gr£ce un heros, fils d'Amphitryon, que ses grandes actions ont immortalisfe/’ 
** Essai de Chronologic,” annexed to Larcher's Herodotus; (Trad net. Franc- 
Tome VII, p. 343, Paris, 1802. 

(“) tf Rostam was, certainly, a commander under Cyrus (Short History of Persia, 
prefixed to Jones's life of Nadir Shah, p, xliii, Loud. 1773). 
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deified in Greece; while among the Persians whose religion 
would not admit such an apotheosis, Rustam was merely 
celebrated as a model of perfect heroism. Though several 
minute points of conformity besides those above stated might 
seem to prove the identity of Hercules and Rustam ; yet 
I regard these personages as wholly distinct; and to account 
for such coincident particulars can only suppose that the 
Greeks and Persians by various modes of intercourse, especi¬ 
ally in Asia Minor, reciprocally borrowed from each other 
certain anecdotes of their favourite heroes, and adapted them 
respectively to national character and local circumstances, 

I reserve until another occasion the full authorities, here 
either abridged or suppressed, for all my assertions on the 
subject of this article; some arguments in addition to those 
offered by Mr. Ouvaroff, showing that Hercules was not in the 
earliest times regarded as the Sun( 56 ); and some to prove 
that both Ileicules and Rustam were real personages who 


O Thus as Eusebius (Pra;p, Evangel. Lib. Ill) asks what reference can the poison¬ 
ed shirt of Hercules have to the sun, or how Eurystheus, (a mortal) could impose la¬ 
borious tasks upon that luminary; I would ask how Hercules, if himself the sun, could 
suffer from its heat, and aim an arrow against it in a transport of anger? I would 
observe likewise, that the most ancient writers have not exactly determined now many, 
labours were imposed on Hercules by Eurystheus; according to some the number did 
not exceed ten, (or even eight); therefore could not correspond to the Zodiacal signs; 
and an ingenious antiquary is inclined to believe that those ten or twelve labours are 
an invention of the poets later than Alexander. “ 11 y * a done tout lieu de croire que 
ces dix ou douze travaux d’Hercules sont une invention des poetes posterieurs a 
" Ales andre." (Clavier, Hist, des prem, temps de la Grecc, Tome I.p, 187). 
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acquired celebrity by their exploits, one in Greece, the 
other in Persia. It may, however, be here mentioned that 
fioni the numbers of Persians who, two hundred years ago, 
boie the nameoi Rcjstam, an accomplished traveller inferred 
the reality of their ancient hero( 57 ); and we may regard those 
illustiious families of Greece entitled HeraclMse who traced 
their genealogies up to Heracles or Hercules, as proving that 
the great Theban had actually existed (’ 8 ). The figures gene¬ 
rally considered, as they are called, Naksh i IiustatJi ^Ki) 
01 “representations of Rustam,” (although we know fiom 
inscriptions and comparison with medals that the opinion is 
erroneous) tend, I think, to evince the reality of such a per- 



O “Questo Rostam e un lieroe anticu tie' Persian!, motto famoso nelle loro his- 
“torie, perarmee per amori;" “Eche non sia stato in tutto favoloso, ne e chiaro 
testimony I'esserci liltin' hoggi molt! e molti Persiani, per nome proprio detti pur 
“ Rostam in memoria de qoesto hu«mo tanto celebre” (Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, 
lettera 15, Otlob. 1021) Fliis name appears to have been lung a favourite in Persia 
as much with the Museltnuns as with those professing the old religion; and it contin¬ 
ues so at this day, although during the last ten or eleven centuries we find Arabian 
names geueraiiy affected by the disciples oi’Mchammed, 

(**> See p 519, note 54. Thus Sherif ad' di'n Alt traces up to Rustam the 
pedigree of a Persian chief named Iscander, who in 1404 unsuccessfully opposed 
the arms of TaIMU R; “ bravery and heroism,” says the historian, “ were hereditary 
“ to Iscandbr, for it is well known that his tribe derived their origin from Biz hen 
“whose father was Ki'ou, and his mother BaW Gashasb the daughter of 
* Rustam.” 

^ ^ ^ fl*.* JjJ jy» J b/ i 

^ U* *H ^ passage occurs in Book Vf, 

cb, 21, of tae hiatory tn i imur, a 3 trail t,i e , rnto French by the m"t-nioLH Pet is de la 
Croix. 1 have h^re given the Persian text from a valuable MS* in my own collection* 
dated at Abtrkuh A. ii. m2,. A, D 1449, 
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sonage, who in celebrity has outlived the mighty Ardashi'r 
and Shapu'r; for sculptures designed to perpetuate the 
glory of those monarchs are now by the multitude, esteemed 
memorials of .Rustam. Tradition at this day in many parts 
of Persia, traces, with an appearance at least of accuracy, the 
marches of this hero; it indicates certain spots where, after a 
tremendous battle, or the pursuit of an enemy, he halted to 
repose his wearied limbs or snatch a hasty meal; some of 
those spots are marked with large stones or platforms of rude 
masonry, and distinguished from the other monuments that 
bear his name by the title of Takht i Rustam l^ ; ) the 
il throne or seat of Rustam”( 59 ), Prom Persians who had 
visited Siestan I learned that ruins are still shown in that 
country as the remains of Rustam's Aiwdn or palace, 

not far from the river Hirmand, the Hermandus of Pliny, 

(Nat. Hist. lib. 1. c. 23) a situation corresponding to Fir¬ 
dausi's account; this edifice stood probably near the great 
mound or dike, called, after the hero to whom it was attri¬ 
buted, the Band e Rustam , and totally destroyed in 1383 by 
the troops of Taimu'r, as we learn from an historian who 



C®) My Persian guides through Mazanderdn in two or three places showed me cer¬ 
tain turns whereby It usT am is said to have occasionally deviated from the usual path, 
when pursuing some enemy. I saw also in that part of Hyrcania, one Takht i Rustam, 
of which a delineation shad be given in the third volume, and another near Ispahan 
which Sir Thomas Herbert mistook for the tomb of Rustam (Trav. p. 174 , 3 d edit); 
for we learn from various MSs. that the body of Rustam was carried to Stettin, 
and there deposited in the Gurabah or SutuUan Jj.**), the sepulchre of his 

forefathers. 
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actually attended the court of that barbarian conqueror, and 
has given a circumstantial and authentick report of all his 
desolating expeditions^ 0 ). A very ingenious traveller who 
lately exploied J3eluchist(in 9 saw, towards the borders of 
Siest&n, some huge square stones of considerable weight which 
must have been brought with much cost and labour from the 



(*°) When the imperial camp, says he, was pitched on the banks of the river Hirmand 
<-A u.*J) Paimu r’s victorious troops like an earthquake caused *‘the 
u Band or dike of Rustam to shake so that its fastenings came asunder, and it was, 
" besides, so completely ruined that not even a vestige of that ancient monument 
"remained/' 

jJljl etlj \j*\ J &«\j f & )\ oUi) Juo Jt cjJ 

joUi Ljy] 

So we read in the history of Taimu’e composed by SReeif ad* di'n Ali of Yezd; 
I quote the Persian text from that valuable MS. above noticed, (p. 521, note 28) but the 
anecdote may be found in Petis dela Croix's excellent French translation, (Liv. II. efi. 
45). Just before the destruction of this monument Taimur had plundered the ancient 
habitation of Rustam's ancestors where he found many camel- 

loads of precious articles; the country of Siestdn was consigned to pillage, and its 
inhabitants were massacred ‘'men and women, young and old, from those of an hun- 
"dred years to the sucking child*' as the historian tells us iu verse; 

jJiAj \j j jjb j Vvyi j jw 

But this I fear, is a truth which he might have related in prose; as when he informs 
us how Taimc r put to death an hundred thousand Indian slaves; how he flayed alive 
some thousands of infidels, for so are styled those whose country he invaded without 
any provocation; and similar atrocities which the courtly historian celebrates as acts 
of magnanimity and piety. It was ou occasion of the massacre in Zabulistan, the 
country of Rustam, that "a cry arose throughout the whole region, calling on his 
"spirit and sa> mg, raise thy head from the earth and behold Persia in the power of 
u (thy mortal enemies) the Turanian warriors;" this too Sheri* ad* di'n Ali relates 
io verse. 

u fi*J iJjy ujt?! J j+ 

Rustam had conquered the Turanian armies in many battles, and slain with his own 
hand some of their chief heroes. 
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nearest mountain, and which, it was said, Rustam had pla¬ 
ced there to commemorate the fleetness of his horse( 61 ); and 
another traveller in the same country describes a hill of 
extraordinary appearance resembling a cone, and called the 
« wedge or nail of Rustam”( € s ). We find in the province of 
Mdzanderdn (where Rustam pre-eminently distinguished 
himself) a whole district named Rustamdar to which 

the geographer Hamdallaii assigns three hundred villages. 
The manuscript works of many old and respectable authors 
record the name and situation of the place where Rustam 
killed his son SuHRA y B;andof the spot (which was shown to 
me near S/in ) -where he deposited his son’s body before it was 
sent to be interred among liis ancestors in Skstun. They 
indicate the plain or forest where, while engaged in the chase, 

Rustam found a beautiful damsel, who being of royal descent 

% 

became soon after the wife of king CaVs to whom the hero 
had resigned her; and they even impart celebrity to all with 
whom he was intimately connected; mentioning the name 
of the castle where his mother was bora; of the mountain on 
which his-father was nursed; of the towu which his brother 

( 61 ) lieutenant Fottinger's £ * Travels in Beloochistan/' p. 123: 

(**) See the late and much lamented Captain Christie's Journal, in the Appendix to 
Pottinger's Travels, p. 404, He writes tile name of that conical mountain in our 
characters, Mekhe Roostum, which according to my system of notation would be 
Mtkh e Rustam the first word signifying a wedge, nail, pin, a peg to 

fasten a tent-rope, &c. In justice to Captain Christie I must acknowledge myself 
wholly responsible for the meaning here assigned to this name. 
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founded; of the fortress taken by his son, and similar cir¬ 
cumstances. Thus many spots are rendered memorable as 
the scenes of Hercules’s actions, and the vestiges of his works 
are described by grave historians and geographers. With 
respect to either hero, I can scarcely suppose that so much 
attention to locality could hare been wasted on an imaginary 
personage. Several Greek authors notice objects remaining 
as memorials of Hercules, ceremonies still practised at the 
time when they wrote, and other circumstances relative to 
him, in such a manner as proves them inclined to believe in 
his existence. Of Rustam’s not a doubt has ever been enter¬ 
tained by the Persians, though some (like Herodotus aud 
Diodorus treating of Hercules) acknowledge great difficulty 
in reconciling various accounts, and by ingenious explanations 
they reduce what seems incredible within the bounds of pro¬ 
bability. Palaephatus has been already quoted (p. 513) 
concerning the Lernaean hydra; he explains the fable of Ge- 
ryon and his three heads; and of Amalthea’s horn. Diodo¬ 
rus also explains different circumstances in the story of 
Hercules; the garden and dragon of the Hesperides; Atlas 
and the world, and others. Thus Persian writers resolve the 
monstrous Dives or gigantick demons whom Rustam con¬ 
quered, into ferocious and powerful chiefs of Mdzanderdn or 
Hyrcania, The speaking bird Simurgh which nursed the father 
of Rustam, cured this hero’s wounds, and taught him howto 
obtain the victory over his most formidable enemy, was no 
other than a learned philosopher and physician. Rive hun- 
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dred years are at once deducted from the extraordinary age 
of Rustam, (See p. 517) by an intelligent writer of the 
eleventh century, who condemns as erroneous the popular 
tradition respecting that hero’s combat with Isfendya'r ; a 
prince not born for “five hundred and some odd years,” 
(JL j A-sib) after Rustam; but, adds he, the anachronism 
thus originated; Isfendya'r feeling himself at the point of 
death, “ as some say from the bite of a serpent, was placed in 
“a bed-chamber, where beholding the figure of Rustam 
“ painted or sculptured on the wall he exclaimed, how fortun¬ 
ate it would have been, if, since I must die in early youth, I 
“ ™ght have fallen by the hand of such a man!”( cs ) Pic¬ 
tures of Rustam still continue a favourite ornament of 
houses and of books( 64 ); but it seems doubtful whether any 
of the marble reliefs now visible in Persia may be supposed 
to represent him; all the sculptured figures of which I have 
a knowledge, except those at Persepolisand the coeval struc- 

r*“v “io* i j j> y y > mjJH 

W:,1JU)l3 ^ ^ U)f- ^ to- gjjf (jiij JjjJ y JjJ 

^Sehem ad m'ft m his rare work the MS, Nuzhat JStimeh Eldyi)* 

{ 4 ) Especially copies of the Shah n&mth. In one of these I have seenaii extraordi¬ 
nary picture illustrating that passage which describes the effigy made of silk ( j,».) 
and stuffed with fine fur (jja- i^j-o), to represent Rustam when an infant; therigure 
held in one hand a great club or mace; and on the arm (which may remind us of the 
rst anger that threatened Hercules) was painted a formidable serpent or dragon; 

y-yjbdl Some parts of the description to me seem equivocal or per- 
p exed ; at least in the five copies which I have most particularly collated; but an ex¬ 
amination of sucli difficulties must not here be undertaken. 
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tures at Mdder i Suleiman , are evidently later than the age of 
Rustam, even it we allow him to have been the antagonist 
of Isfendya'r. That his combat with a monstrous demon 
might have been expressed on some of the portals at Perse- 
polis was, I once thought, not improbable( 65 ); but the argu¬ 
ments in favour of this opinion, and others more numerous 
against it, would lead to a discussion not suited to my present 
limits; indeed this article occupies already a greater space, 
by double, than was intended for it at the beginning; yet 
that the subject is not exhausted will be manifest to a reader 
of the Shdh natnek alone, in which stories of Rustam are 
thickly scattered through the course of sixty thousand lines, 
or about half of that stupendous work; other manuscripts 
almost as ancient and much more rare, afford numerous 
anecdotes of the Persian hero; but between him and Her¬ 
cules the parallel of which I have barely sketched an outline, 
could only be rendered complete by extracting passages from 
almost every ancient author of Greece and Rome; historians, 
geographers and mythologists, heroick, epick, tragick and 
comick poets. 



( M ) See a short article “ On the antiquities of Persepolis,” published, at an early 
period of my acquaintance with Eastern literature, in the "Oriental Collections,’' Vol. 
I. p. 167; and signed P. D. V, 
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No. XIII. 

Alexander ami the Tomb of Cyrus. 

A section from my inedited work on the history of 
Alexander, composed eleven years ago, (and mentioned 
in p. 102), should have been here given entire, had it not 
proved on revisal too long for insertion in this volume, 
already more bulky than the former. I therefore at present 
lay before the reader merely a notice of that section, which, 
describes Alexander’s visit to theTomb of Cyrus; and compares 
such particulars of this memorable transaction as the Greek 
and Roman authors have recorded, with all that can be 
collected from Oriental manuscripts ; those, at least, which 
have fallen under my inspection. In the Persian accounts 
of Secander (jjJiL.) or Iscander tracing the hero 

from his cradle to the grave, many anecdotes agree with our 
classical relations; others are dubious yet not altogether unwor¬ 
thy of investigation ; and some are absolutely fabulous. But 
my present limits restrict me to the notice of one circum¬ 
stance, respecting which Niza'mi is the only eastern writer 
whom I shall quote. This eminent poet of the twelfth 
century, detlares that he founded his Secander Nameli or 
** Book of Alexander,” on authentick records of the Greeks 
and Jews, as well as oil volumes written in the P«A- 
lavi or ancient Persick language; and this boast, though he 
has often blended fable with real history, is partly justified by 
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many passages in his account of that conqueror’s visit to the 
tomb of Cai Khusrau or Cyrus. For we discover a sepul¬ 
chral chamber or cavern towards which the path was rua'o-ed, 
dark and narrow, i__Cj u-Cjb CJy ; yet, by his sover¬ 
eign’s command, Bo liana's or Apollonius entered 

it, but not without much difficulty. It appears to have been 
situate within the precincts of a castle or near one; in which 
were preserved the deceased monarch’s throne or seat with 
golden legs or pillars tahht zartn suttin his cup 

or goblet fjam fU), and golden trays or tables (j ^*0 such 
as were used at banquets. And having viewed the throne, 
^ uji Lf***A^ S ecander caused the sage Boli'- 

N, *■ 

na's to fix upon it such a talisman as might preserve it from 
violation( 6o ). Some passages in Niza'mi’s description might 
seem to indicate Persepolis as the site of Cai Kiiusrau’s 






( w ) From Arrian (VL 20) we learn that the entrance into Cyrus's tomb Was so nar¬ 
row that a person, even of moderate she, could not enter without considerable diffi¬ 
culty, (ws pokis av evi avhpi ov peyaXw, woXXa KafCOTtaSovvrL wapijX&zip), See also 
Strabo (XV)* Pliny and Solinus place the tomb within a castle; it contained a golden, 
throne, a couch or bed with golden feet, and a fable with cups; (See the^veXov xpv&P'* 
the tcXivrj having golden feet toSgs XP V<F0VS * an d the rpaTz£a of Arrian; the rpaize^av 
GwsxtTtepLatn of Strabo* and the s * solium in quo corpus jacebat” of Curthis(X. I. 32), 
Some would suppose this (the greek ttveXos) to signify rather a chest or ^sarcophagus” 
than a throne; but the kXivt} or couch with golden feet sufficiently answers to the 
iakht mrin sutfm of Niza'mi* This poet relates that Bolj'na's was sent by Secak- 
DER to explore the tomb; Aristobulus declared that he entered it by the king's 
command ; vapA&tiv ttaw <j>r}Gtv Api&TofiovXos KEXEv<ravTQf tov fiamXtws (Strab, XV). 
In that talisman which at Secander’s desire was fixed upon the throne of Cai 
Khusrau to save it from violation, we may trace Alexander's royal signet (to cnusiov 
to fiat rOuKov) which by his order, and for the same purpose, Aristobulus impressed on 
the door of Cyrus's tomb, as Arrian tells us; (VI. 29). 

3 y 
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tomb ; that poet however assigns it to a northern province r 
and supposes it guarded by flames and watchful dragons; 
but I cannot here examine the fabulous part of his account; 
like every Eastern writer concerning the Macedonian hero 
he confounds, in a strange manner, true history with fiction; 
indeed, as a French author lias remarked, there is an air of 
romance even in the genuine narrative of Alexander’s life( 67 ). 
Among the oldest Persian anecdotes of his extraordinary 
career, are those which on a hasty perusal might well be 
attributed to the poetical imagination of Firdausi; but as 
we have found a story no less marvellous current in the fifth 
century, five hundred years before it was versified by that 
illustrious bard (See p. 508) ; so a latin work lately published, 
of the fourth or perhaps the third century, as its learned 
editor has satis Iactori ly proved, relates in prose the very 
same tables of Alexander which, six or seven hundred years 
after, are repeated in the rhymes of Firdausi. I allude to 
the history of Alexander by Julius Valerius( 68 ) ; but to this 
writer we cannot ascribe the invention of those fables, for it 
is ascertained that his work is merely a translation from one 
composed in Greek by ^Esopus, who most probably was 

(* 7 ) " L’Histoire d Alexandre toufevrayequ'elleest,a bien tie fair du Romany Saint 
Evremont, Dissert sur le Grand Alexandre 

( ) *' Julii Valerii Res gestae Mexandri Macednnis. translate ex AJsopo Graeco, 
“prodeunt nunc priimim edetfte notisque ilhistrnnte Angelo Maio, Ambrosiaoi Colle¬ 
ts" Doctore,* printed at Milan, 1817, with M.e « Itinerarium Alexandria both from 
MSS, preserved in lire Ambrosian Library of that eity. 
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of Alexandria, though in what age does not appear. It is 
natural to surmise that from one or other of those writers 
Firdausi may have borrowed his fabulous anecdotes of 
Alexander. I am inclined, however, to believe that about 
the first or second century they passed in their Eastern 
dress, from Persia into Egypt, and were thence transmitted 
successively to Grece and Rome, through the medium of 
iEsopus and of Julius Valerius, and that in the tenth century 
Firdausi found them among the same traditions and Pahlavl 
records which furnished him with the story of Rustam. It 
may however be suspected that some of the fables related of 
Alexander by Julius Valerius, Joannes Mai ala, Cedrenus 
and others, are amplifications and embellishments, perfectly • 
Oriental, of ill-understood passages in the classical history 
of that hero; and some are already traced to that source in 
my work above announced as nearly ready for publication. 


No. XIV. 

References to Plate XL I, illustrating Persepolitan Antiquities . 

r I ’'HE first No. of this plate, a ground-plan of “ Jemshid’s 
“Throne” is explained in p. 234, and the subsequent 
pages. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, represent the gate-way and 
quadrupeds sculptured on it, see p. 235, 246. No. 5, the 
grand stair-case, p. 244, also p. 233 and 234. No. 6, columns, 
p. 258 The perfect capital restored from remains of seve- 
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ral by Chardin, Le Brun and Niebuhr. No. 7, door and 
window, p. 279, with a pillar, of one solid stone, bearing 
an inscription in the cuneiform or arrow-headed characters. 
The window-frame exhibits three lines of which, (in No 21), 
accurate copies are given. No. 8, a pilaster with sculptured 
figures, p. 279, also 255. No. 9, hands and daggers, see p. 
249- No. 10, a shoe; p. 255. No. IT, ornamented border 
of a stair-case, p, 255. No. 12, Lotos, p 255. No. 13 a 
three spear-heads, and the lower end of one spear, p, 255. 
No. 14, two extraordinary objects near the footstool of 
a king, p. 255, 279. No. 15, Milhraick Symbol, p. 255. 
No. 16, sculptured device on seven different tombs, p. 267, 
*268. No. 17, Fragment, p. 256. No. 18, Medal, p. 250. 
No. 19, front of a tomb, p. 266. No. 20, Capital, p. 267, 
also 258. No. .21, Inscription, p. 257. The same inscrip¬ 
tion, comprised in three lines, as here placed, occurs on 
several window-frames ; see No. 7. Respecting the two 
objects delineated in No. 14, and as they appear placed be¬ 
fore the king, in No. 8, it may be remarked that Chardin 
(Tome IX, p. 88, Rouen, 1723) supposed them “des casso¬ 
lettes pour les suffumigations,” or a kind of censer; and Le 
Brun thought that perhaps they were vases for perfumes, 
(Voyages, p, 275, Amst. 1718); both opinions to me seem 
highly probable ; yet I sometimes fancied that those objects 
might represent the altars on which a portion of the sacred 
fire was carried in royal processions, kindled occasionally 
from that flame to which the Magian priests attributed a 
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celestial origin, (See Xenophon, VIII; Curtins, III, 3, and 

i 

IV, 14,; Ammianjis Marcellinus XXIII, &c). Those altars 
were of silver; “Ignis quem ipsi sacrum et astern um v oca bant 
“ argenteis altaribus praeferebatuiV’(Curt. III. 3 9); indeed 
they would seem little more than “ candelabra” or x UXVO t; and 
among the lamps preserved in various cabinets we find some 
of a. form nearly similar. Tzetzes mentions the Persian 
Xvxi'OKatas* (Chil. 111.66); and from Plutarch (in Numa) we 
learn that the fire which according to its name ( 71 -vp aafit&roVf 
should have been eternal, was extinguished in the “ sacred 
lamp” at Athens under the government of Aristion J E7TL rrj$ 

ApttrrttuVQs Xtysrat vvpavvthos a7roaQ£(r$Jivai top tippy Xv^yov, II tllGir pOFtti- 

ble altars were made of silver by the Persians, we may 
suppose them to have been, for the sake of lightness, chiefly 
hollow; so probably were the two golden altars which one 
priest (of another nation) was able to carry, as we read in a 
passage which with medals, gems, and other remnants of 
antiquity shall be hereafter adduced to support my conjec¬ 
ture. Our Persepolitan lamp-altars agree in numbers and 
juxta-position with those large masses of hewn stone on which 
the sacred fire once glowed near the place now called Na/csk 
i Rustam (See them delineated in Plate XIjVTII. fig. 4). It 
may, perhaps, be objected, that the lamp-altars do not exhi¬ 
bit any appearance of flame; but 1 would suppose the con¬ 
secrated materials in them to be guarded from accidental 
contamination by a cover attached to the shaft of each with, 
a small chain; and removed whenever those materials werec 
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to be ignited by a spark brought from some great and per¬ 
petual conservatory of the sacred fire; and it will be found 
that the king appears standing wherever the flame is actually 
represented blazing on an altar placed before him, as at the 
tombs both near Takht i Jemshid and Naksh i Rustam , (PJ. 


XLI. fig. 16 and 19, PI. XLVIII. fig. 6), and on various 
medals (PI, LI. fig. 18; and Vol. I. PI. XXI). 


No. XV. 


Miscellaneous Plate , fLV). 


UMBER 1. Saadi, and No. 2, Ha'tiz, see p. 3, 



No. 3, remains of the Musella, p. 6. Nos. 4 and 5, sculp¬ 
tures at the Macler i Suleiman near Shiraz , p. 41. No. 6, a 
Kdshtik or spoon, p, 53. No. 7, the palace called Takht i Kajar 
near Shiraz , p. 60. No. 8, plan of the fire-altar near Tang i 
Kerm , p. 81. No. 9, characters or marks on a stone, p. 104. 
No. 10, plan of the Khaneh i Gabran, p. 105. No. 11, rude 
sculpture on a stone, p. 106. No. 12, characters on a tomb¬ 
stone, p. 113, No. 13, stone near Ddrdb, p. 123. No. 14, 
remarkable stones, p. 125. No. 15, plan of the Caravanserai 
Diib, p. 139- No. 16, sculptured head at Naksh i Rustam, 
p. 295. No. 17 , detached parts of a Pahlavi inscription; 
the last word being Varahba'n, p. 294 and 295. No. 18, 
Derakdn , p. 159. Nos. 19, 20, 21, inscriptions at Naksh i 
Rustam, p. 293. These copies will be found to differ in some 
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forms of letters and other respects, from those given by 
Niebuhr (Tome II. PI. XXVII, F, G, H), and used by M. 
de Sacy, who has deciphered them in his “ Mein oi res sur 
“ diverses Antiquites de la Perse.” According to his explan¬ 
ation the Greek inscription, No. 20, is a literal translation 
of the Pahlavi inscription No. 19; and (a few letters being 
supplied) we may read it thus 

To Trpoo'WTTOJ' tovto fj-aaScurvov H&Eoy 
.SaTropov fiatriKtius flatriXtuv Aptapwv 
Kat Avc tpiavwv ex yevovS vtov 

Apra£apot/ fia&ikiws 
EacrtAewy Aptavwv etc ytpovs Stbtv 
Etfyoyow Stzov notTra^ou BctatXEtdff. 

“ This is the face (or resemblance) of the servant of Oe- 
“ muzd, the God (or Lhe divine) Sapor, king of the kings of 
“ Iran and of Turan (Persia and Scythia), of the race of the 
Gods, son of the servant of 0RMU2D,,the divine Artax- 
“ ares, king of the kings of Irhn> of the race of the Gods; 
"grand-son of the divine Paper the king.” The Pahlavi 
inscription, No. 21, so nearly agrees with No. ]9 in words, 
and in sense with the Greek (No. 20) above explained, that 
I shall only remark the malka placed by itself in the 

fifth line, according to my copy; whilst Niebuhr has given it 
at the end of the fourth ; my copy therefore confirms the 
conjecture of M. de Sacy (“ Memoires,” &c. pi. I. A. No. 
3j No. 2). No. 22, outlines of-hills near Abhdah, p. 448. 
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Additional remarks Corrections of errours . Omissions supplied , tfyc. 


P LATE XXXVII, in the lowest compartment, represents 
the device and inscription on an ancient cylinder of por¬ 
phyry, brownish red with black and whitish spots. This 
extraordinary gem was brought from Babylon by Captain 
Lockett, at whose request I have received it in exchange 
for that delineated in PI. XXL %. 9, (and described in Vol. 
I. p. 424) which was originally given to rue by him, and is 
now replaced in his collection. We have reason to expect 
from Captain Lockett's well-known erudition and abilities an 
explanation of the mysterious figures exhibited on that cy¬ 
linder, especially the half-fish, half-in an, respecting which I 
ventured to offer some hasty observations in the preceding 
volume. # 

Page 44; Thevenot describes the ruins called Mader i 
Suleimdn near Shiraz as preludes to the Persepolitan anti¬ 
quities. “I had a servant,” adds he, who quaintly said 
“that the place containing those ruins should be called 
“ the little or the younger brother of Chehilmindr “ le petit 
“ frere de Tschehelminar,” (Voyages, Tome IV. p. 494, 
Amst. 1727)- This form of expression is common in the 
East, denoting a connexion or a strong similitude and con- 
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formity, but with some shade of difference in power, size, 
beauty, or other qualities. If any serious reflections be 
excited by the well-known Arabick sentence, cjyl! ^ 
“Sleep is the brother of Death;” a ridiculous contrast is 
offered in the Persian saying Kaik brdderishipish 
“ the flea is brother of the louse.” This definition may be 
found (under in the Dictionary Burban Kntea , which 
furnishes many similar instances ; thus garlick (jx* sir) is bro¬ 
ther of the onion. Thunder tunder, tundttr or 

kitnur), is the brother of lightning. The wind-instrument 
called shipur (^*xa) is brother of the her rend (b/) or trumpet; 
and a similar instrument (probably the same) named shaughar 
{j: jtA) is “ the little or younger brother,” brdder i 

kuckeh) to the trumpet. In this manner I have heard the 
■water-melon or hinduaneh (Ailjxhs which the Persians gene¬ 
rally pronounce hindooneh) described as brother of the Jchdr- 
buzeh (ij^) or sweet melon. 

Page 30, Although Gahw&reh is written as the word 
•was pronounced and explained to me, I suspect that it should 
have been Gdwareh or Gdbareh (*,U£) which signifies a 

cavern or fissure in a mountain, (sj* j j\.i) as it is de¬ 
fined in the Diet. Burhdn Kcitea. 

Page 43. The Persepolitan head mentioned in the last 
line of note 40 is engraved in Plate XLIV. 

3 z 
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Page 292. A medal of the Pembroke collection (Part 
II. pi. 77)» exhibits the head of Ardash ir on one side, of 
his son on the other; Fiiidausj, having informed us that 
the king regarded Sha'pu'r as his Vazir or chief minister, 
thus proceeds; “and after this the die for coining silver 
“money was changed ; likewise the die for coining golden 
“ pieces, hath great and small. On one side was inscribed 
“ the name of king Audashi'e, on the other side the name 
“ of h is fortunate Vazir ” 

(£ s uty p* **/ ) 

Jji 4 ''- ij ; j u/*f 

The Pembroke medal is engraved and exp ained in a me¬ 
moir which I composed many years ago and published in 
the “ Antiquary's Magazine,” (No. HI. p. 195), with passa¬ 
ges from Tabei and Firdausi, proving the participation of 
empire between ArdashTr and his son Sha'pu'r. Of that 
Magazine three numbers only appeared; the last in 1808. 

Page 346. The following note was accidentally omitted; 
it refers to the heads of slaughtered princes, collected and 
sent to Persepolis, and may remind us of a passage in the 
second Book of Kings, (Chap. X. v. 7 and 8), “ And it came 
“ to pass, when the letter came to them, that they took the 
u king’s sons, and slew seventy persons, and put their heads 
“in baskets and sent them to Jezreel. And there came a 
“messenger and told him, saying, They have brought the 
* heads of the king's sons. And he said, Lay ye them in 
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” two heaps, at the entering in of the gate/’ &c. Many sucli 
heaps of heatls, called by the Persians kaleh mindr {JX* AS 1 ) 
dr “ scull pyramids,” have been erected in Persia since the 
time of AjtDAsm / R to the death of that tyrant, Aka Mu- 
hammed, uncle of the present king. The remains of some 
I ha\e myself seen, on which the human sculls appeared 
stuck together in a pile of clay or mortar. Herbert relates 
how severely Sha'h Tahma'sp once punished the inhabit¬ 
ants of Ispahan for some opposition to his will; “ regardin'*- 
neither the outcries of old men, weak women, nor youn^ 
“ children, in two days he put to the sword thirty thousand 
u Spahawniansj and, in terrorem aliorum , erected a pillar of 
u ^eir heads/’ (Travl p. 176; 3d. edit.) Some princes Irnve 
been content to form towers or pyramids with the heads of 
beasts which had been killed in the chase; these also are sty¬ 
led kaleh mindr or " towers of sculls.” Various travellers 
have described one very remarkable at IspaMn , but Kaemp- 
fer, by mistake, has written the name, jU* A? and translated 
it “ Pinnata turris,” or “Turns cornuta/’ (Amcenit. Exot. 
pp. 289, 291)* I now give the note intended for p. 346. 

Ills recorded in the “Behjet a! Tuitikh'’ that Ard ashi'r suspended from an edifice 
in Fdrs called Kubbah Adwus the heads of seventy persons belonging to the families 
of those Moluk Tawdyef, or petty kings numerously scattered throughout Persia. 

Ail t+i \j^\ <S*s ^ Jujj? 

(Uj J j\ AiJji (— sd\jo (—ijU jl <UJt> 
In conformity with Tabri's account, we may suppose this Kubbah or cupola, at 
Istakhr; and in the best MS. Dictiouaires the only meaning assigned to Adwits is "a 
“ Fire temple, or place of Magian worship;” but from some Manuscripts of. equal 
authority (in my estimation) this word appears more property to signify •< a tomb/ 
■Castcll (iu Lex.) rentiers jcoBinclerium Magorum; ouej iu modern orlhography 
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is generally omitted as the Diet. Burfu'tn KHeu remarks. Of the work above quoted 
( Behjet al Tudrikk “ Tlie De % llt or Excellence of Chronicles; " I have 

never seen but one copy; that preserved among many valuable MSS. in Sir Charles 
Eougliton’s collection, always open to men of letters. It is a very handsome volume 
comprising, in thirteen sections, much curious history; the author ShuLut Allah 
(di.ll JS) tells us that he liuished his composition in the year 861, (equivalent to 1456 
of our era). A copy is mentioned among the Oriental MSS. of the Leydeu Univer¬ 
sity, and numbered 1749 in the printed catalogue, p. 460. 

Page 357, (note 172). One abridgment of the SMh 
n&meh is described by Anquetil du Perron as “ rare et pre¬ 
ss deux,” (Zendav. Tome I. part, I. p. 536), but copies of it 
are now sufficiently numerous. According to the MS. before 
me, it was made in 1063 (or of our era 1652); M. Anquetil 
assigns to it an earlier date by thiee yeais. The abridger 
was Tawakol Beig, (lJju and his patron Shamshi'r 
Kha'n governor of Ghaznin (^ji); hence this 

epitome is sometimes called the Mukhtesr ShamsMr Khani 
( jit -1 5> Verses from the original work of Fir¬ 

dausi are thickly interpersed throughout this prose abridg¬ 
ment which occupies 343 pages in my copy, an octavo 
volume. Tawakol Beig appears to have become weary 
of his task, for he condenses into twelve pages the history of 
all the kings who succeeded Alexander. The other abridg¬ 
ment, is a MS. preserved in the British Museum, and marked 
Hyde; Royal. 16 . B. XIV. It exhibits a note written, we 
may suppose, by the person who sent it from Surat to Di. 
Hyde, describing it as s< A Chronicle of all the kings of the 
t( Persees/* and adding “ This is a most excellent booke, and 
“not to be gotten here amongst them. I got it from our 
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“worthy President Mr. Aungiers. The learned Herbert 
“ was very loath I should part it before he had taken a cop- 
“ py of it; but it could not be done, our ships being so near 
“yr departure;” (Mr. Aungier is mentioned in Fryer's Tra¬ 
vels, p. 65). The value set on this abridgment by Dr. Hyde 
who styles it “rarissimus liber,” (in his Hist. Relig. Vet. 
Pers.) probably before he had compared it with the original 
SMh ncimehj induced me, when a young Orientalist, to tran¬ 
scribe the whole volume, and from it I extracted some stories 
in the “ Oriental Collections.” The Pdrsi abridger informs 
us (in his preface) that he undertook to reduce into prose 
the sixty five thousand distichs of Firdausis poem, by 
desire of “ Captain Mister Aungies” (or as 

it appears in some wretched verses near the end, Mister An- 
geman ^\) chief of the Ingrizi&n j,^) or English, 

who rewarded him with an hundred rupees (*wjy a*) besides 
a Khclaat (ui**U-). or dress, &c. Yet his task was not per¬ 
formed judiciously; he has omitted many important circum¬ 
stances “lest the reader should get a head-ache;” and intro¬ 
duced some stories from.authors later than Firdausi. Still 
this abridgment like the former, may be considered valuable; 
but such an outline of the Shall narneh as would satisfy me, 
must be the work of an European. 

Page 404. The following passage from the MS. Zeinet al 
Mej 4 les (composed about the year 1500) was omitted ; 

* jti Aili Z j itsij Jf\ r U jJ j 

tritejyu*Ji j \“and at this time, besides the 
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“ castle of Istakkr and the village of MirJchasgdn, which con- 
stains about one hundred houses, no part of that city (Istafchr 
“ or Persepolis) remains inhabited.(The name of Mir - 
Jehdsgdn is now generally written Mirkhudstgan, as in p. 187). 

Page 344 and 410. Note omitted. Tile Darnevisht or ancient 

library at Persepolis corresponds to the house of rolls, or records (hPHSD JTJ}, men¬ 
tioned in the first book of Esdras, (chap* VI); from which it would appear that the 
Persian kings had allotted some part of the royal palace or perhaps a distinct edifice* 
for the preservation of important writings in each of their great capitals, Babylon and 
Ecbatana* The library seems almost confounded with the treasury and 

the “ books of Treasures,” (JPT23 N^BD) may be supposed inventories or catalogues 
of precious articles; such as the modern Persians call Ganje nameh («*vJd or 

44 treasure-listsa name which they often give to inscriptions cut, in unknown char¬ 
acters, on rocks, or among ruins, and which they think, if deciphered, would indicate 
much hoarded wealth* See the treasures in p. 410. 

X*ag6 4o2* ISote ornittcd * As ail expression of contempt the word 
£>ag (signifying ,c a dog”) is now generally applied to Christians bv the 

Persians, and among themselves, as equally contemptuous, Kurmsdk 
is in very frequent use* Both appear to me opprobrious terms of no mean antir 
quity; for I suspect that Sag and Kurmsak are the Sakce and Khorsaki mentioned 
by Solinus, those barbarous words being probably Jalinized from an imperfect appre¬ 
hension of their sounds* “The Persians in their language” according to this author, 
“ call the Scythians Sacce t and in return the Scythians call them Chorsaci** “ Scy- 
u il ias P^rs^ lingua sua Sacas dicunt, et invicem Seythse Persas Chorsacos iiomin- 
"ant,” (Solin* Polyhist* XL1X), I here follow that reading which the learned Sau- 
Blaise and Boehart have adopted; though in some copies of Soliuus's text, for Char- 
saci we find Chorsari; thus indeed the name is written by Pliny, whom, as usual, 
Solinus .partly copies. « Ultra sunt Scytharum populi* Persae illos Sacas universos 
“ appeltavere a proxima gente, antiqui Arameos Scythe ipsi Persas, Chorsaros” 
CPltu. Nat* Hist. VI* 1?)- Pliny's authority respecting the Sacce was evidently Hero¬ 
dotus wlio says (VII* 04) O i 5c Ilcpotu wavras rovs 'Ikv&gs xaXcoim Saicas, “The 
“Persians denominate all the Scythians Sakas” Both Sacce and Ckffsach (or Chor¬ 
sari) have generally been regarded as national denominations; the first, I believe, 
who-attributed to them any opprobious meaning was Boehart, ant! he offers a cou- 
j ecture respecting only Chorsaci ^wbi^h, in his opinion implied that the Persians would 
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fiy from lhe Sacm or Scythians (Geogr. Saer, Phaleg, TV. 10\ and Dr Hvde derives 
Sae€B from ^ L* Sfiki signifying "a cup-bearer/’ and alluding to the excessive indul¬ 
gence of northern nations in drinking wine; (PeritzoL [tin* Minub cap III* note 8). 
This word, however,as Hyde acknowledges, is Arahick; still I am ml ing to suppose 
that it was used, though not as a term of disgrace, among the ancient Medes and Per¬ 
sians (See the tTasca$atv<r%oQ$ iu Xeitoph, Cyrop. I, II)* But according to Soiimis we 
must seek the derivation of Sacce in u Persian word ; and here sag (a dog) presents 
itself, as a most ancient expression of contempt, like the Hebrew 2^3 i “Awl the 
** Philistine said unto David, am I a dog, tliat thou comest/’ &c (1 Sain XVII 4:1) 
<( After whom dost thou pursue, afiei a dead dogT’ &c. (1* Sam* XXIV* 14). « And 

**■ Hazael said. But what! is thy servant a dogT’ &c. (II* Kings VIII. 13 * “A shame* 
** less woman shall be counted as a i dog," (Ecclesiasticus, XXVI. 25), &c* Accord¬ 
ing to Soliims, also, Chorsaci was a Scythian word ; now Kurmh&k is a term borrowed 
by the Persians from their Turcman or Scythian neighbours; and (as a man of letters 
at Tehran wrote the explanation of it iu my pocket-book would signify like the ward 
kaltebdn, one who for a bribe connives at or promotes the infidelity of his own wife. 


(“V* *"/ bfjr wi 
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According, to my original design this volume should have 
been published in the course of last year (1820); but he who 
undertakes a work so extensive and of a nature so diversified 
cannot always calculate with certainty on tire operations of a 
provincial press, whatever acl vantages, in ay arise from its 
proximity to his residence; for intes&^ptious of days and 
even of weeks are caused by such difficulties as in the capital 
would be scarcely felt and might be instantly removed. The 
typographical execution of this volume was for a while de¬ 
layed by the death of Mr. Hughes the printer, when several 
sheets had passed through his hands; and it was also, by my 
own desire, occasionally suspended while I waited for certain 
books recently published or announced for publication on 
the continent, and from their titles promising information on , 
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subjects to me highly interesting. But many of them have 
disappointed my expectations ; and others have not yet found 
their way to my retreat. Ignorant therefore in what degree 
some of the continental writers may have anticipated me on 
particular points, I can only assure the reader that it is my 
intention to acknowledge and correct, at the close of this 
work, whatever errours may be detected in opinions, trans¬ 
lations, and references, as well as in mere typography. 

Of the Oriental MSS. procured at Shiraz 1 intended that this Appendix should 
have contained an account; but they shall be described with those purchased at 
Ispahan and Tehr&ti, in the last portion of my work ; for this also are reserved some 
geographical, antiquarian, philological and miscellaneous notices to which refeiences 
have been made in the present and preceding Volume. 

My obligations arc already acknowledged to Colonel D Arcy for the views engraved 
in Tlates XXVII mid LI; and to my brother Sir Gore Ouseley for the drawings of 
Plates LII, LI 11 andUV. I may perhaps be excused for stating here the assistance 
contributed by my own sons; the eldest {William Gore Ouseley, now attached to our 
diplomatick mission in Sweden) made the drawing of PI, XLIV, and of some figures in 
PL XLV ; the second, (John Ralph Ouseley, a Lieutenant in the East India Company’s 
service) imitated by wood cuts many sentences or words in characters to represent 
which metallick types could not have been procured without considerable delay. For 
other wood cuts I am indebted to Mr. Evan Prosser, a young artist whose typographi¬ 
cal ingenuity is sufiicieutly evinced in the numerous quotations from Arabick, and 
Persian, as well as other languages, foreign and ancient, by him alone arranged for 
■the press ; through which, indeed he, principally, has conducted these two volumes. 
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